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On Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, with a particular reference to the 

Faussett Collection. 

By Thomas Wright, Esq,, M.A., F.S.A., Corr. Mem, of the Inst, of France, 
(Bbad 27th Sbptxmbbb, 1854, bbpobb thb Mbmbbbs ov thb Histobic Socibtt, 

AMD TH08B OV THB BbXTISH AsSOOIATIOV FOB THB ADTABCBMBBT OV SciBVCB.) 



There is scarcely any part of our islands in which we do not find here 
and there scattered over the surface of the ground, artificial mounds, or 
tumuli, of various elevations, from one foot, or even less, to more than a 
hundred. Tt has been long known that these tumuli covered the last 
remains of the difiPerent peoples who lived here in the ages preceding the 
introduction of the Christian faith, subsequent to which the interment of 
the dead was differently regulated. Accidental discoveries must often have 
brought this truth to light, if the knowledge of it, or at least the belief in 
it, had not been, as I think there is every reason for believing that it was, 
handed down to us traditionally from the time at which they were made. 
In fact, it is no unfrequent occurrence, when we open a tumulus which as 
far as we could judge from its outward appearance, cannot have been 
touched for many ages, to find that at some remote period it had been 
broken into and its contents either abstracted or broken and scattered about. 
Great numbers of such tumuli have been destroyed unobservedly in the 
Tarioos processes of agriculture or in the adaptation of their site to modem 
purposes. Others have been opened through mere motives of curiosity, or 
even of superstition, and any object of interest they contained was carried 
off under the indefinite character of an old relic. It has only been in 
more recent times that these monuments have been explored with care 
and order, in the hope that an intelligent examination and comparison of 
their contents might make us acquainted with peoples and races concerning 
whom we learn little from the pages of written history. Thus has the 
practice of *' barrow-digging*' — ^to use the phrase which has become popular 
within the last few years — passed through three distinct phases ; during the 
first long-extending period its object was mere plunder, consequent on the 
knowledge that articles of value were often deposited with the dead; during 
an intermediate period, the object was curiosity ; and during the third 
period, it was knowledge, or, to use at this meeting the more appropriate 



word, Science. It is this latter period alone with which we are at present 
concerned. 

The difficulties with which sound English archaeology has had to contend 
in its beginning, arose chiefly from the vague spirit of curiosity which 
preceded it. Instead of the careful and extensive comparison from which 
alone we can hope to deduce facts of importance, people looked at each 
article only with regard to itself; and, for the course of inductive reasoning 
which science requires they thoughtlessly substituted mere irrational con- 
jecture. This had become a sort of habit. People assumed, without 
knowing why, that the tumuli of which I have been speaking covered the 
remains of battle-fields, and never questioning the fable or tradition which 
made the heroes of these battles Danes or Britons, Saxons or Normans, 
(popular tradition knew Httle of Romans), they followed that tradition in 
calling whatever articles were found in them Danish or British, or Saxon 
or Norman. It is quite wonderful, when we look back into the writings 
of the old antiquaries of note, how few escaped from the influence of such 
popular errors. Although accustomed to classification in other branches 
of science, they seem never to have thought of applying it to this ; and 
museums were simple collections of curiosities, instead of being the materials 
for scientific investigation. It may be said to have l>een in the Anglo- 
Saxon tumuli of Kent that a better spirit of investigation first showed 
itself, and that the foundations were laid for the higher cultivation of 
archssological science which now happily prevails. 

There are various circumstances characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon 
interments, which contributed much towards this result ; because they led 
people almost necessarily to follow a new course of reasoning. The larger 
and more remarkable tumuU, those which are known to be Roman and 
those which are believed or supposed to be British, were in general found 
singly by themselves, or in a group of not more than two or three ; they 
were probably memorials of respect or attachment to persons of distinction, 
while people in general were buried in a less ostentatious or less durable 
manner. As the interments had in most cases been preceded by cremation, 
it was only in particular instances that the contents oflered anything 
remarkable or characteristic. On the contrary, the Anglo-Saxon tumuli 
are arranged in extensive groups, formmg regular cemeteries, each probably 
belonging to a sept or to a district Each grave contains almost invariably 




a considerable number of articles of very different descriptions, so that the 
abundance of the objects alone invited to comparison. Another circum- 
stance also has contributed to their preservation. In the Anglo-Saxon 
interments, the body with the objects accompanying it were laid in a grave, 
at some depth below the level of the ground, so that the plunderer who 
sought objects of value, or the collector who sought curiosities, found 
nothing in the mounds they opened to encourage their researches. From 
these circumstances, the first correct principles of our national archaeology 
were obtained in the investigation of the Anglo-Saxon cemeteries ; and it 
adds considerably to the interest of the extensive and valuable collection 
now exhibited to us, that they not only form the finest collection of Anglo- 
Saxon antiquities of the pre-christian age ever yet made, but that they are 
those upon which the foundations of our present knowledge were laid. 

The Rev. Bryan Faussett, of Heppington, near Canterbury, to whom we 
owe the formation of this collection, had passed the greater part of his life 
in a district peculiarly rich in Saxon remains ; for the succession of chalk 
downs stretching out from Canterbury towards the east and south, are 
remarkable for the numerous groups of Saxon barrows, or rather the Saxon 
cemeteries, which are found on their slopes and summits. In the year 
1730, one of these groups, situated on a high part of Chartham down, 
somewhat more than three miles to the south-west of Canterbury, was 
partially excavated by Charles Fagg, Esq., of Mystole, in Chartham parish. 
These excavations were carried on in a very unsatisfactory manner, under 
the immediate personal direction of Dr. Cromwell Mortimer, the Secretary 
of the Royal Society ; and so little was then known either of the character 
of the cemeteries, or of the objects they contained, that the learned 
secretary of that celebrated scientific body actually wrote an elaborate paper 
on them, in which he arrives at the conclusion that they were the graves of 
the soldiers slain in a battle fought here between Julius Caesar and the 
Britons. Bryan Faussett, at this time only about ten years old, is said to 
have been present at the opening of these graves, which excited in him an 
interest that clung to him during the remainder of his life. He was sub- 
sequently curate of Kingston, about five miles to the south of Canterbiuy, 
fix>m 1750 to 1755, and while resident there his attention was forcibly 
rivetted on a very remarkable and extensive group of ItarrowH in his own 
parish, on the brow of the hill near Ueden. Still possessed by the notion 



that these barrows or tumuli marked the site of a battle between Csesar 
aud the Britons, Bryan Faussett was anxious to open them» but the 
permission to do so was refused by the owner of the land, Thomas Barrett, 
Esq., and Mr. Faussett's curiosity remained unsatisfied. At length, in 
1757, Mr. Faussett was enabled to gratify his spirit of research in com- 
mencing a series of excavations in a cemetery on a spot called Tremworth 
down, in the parish of Crundale, which however proved to be Roman. 
His excavations on this site were continued in the year 1759. In 1760, 
1762, and 1763, he pursued his researches in the very rich Saxon cemeteiy 
at Gilton in the parish of Ash, near Sandwich, where he opened no less 
than a himdred and six tumuli or graves, which enriched his collection 
with a number of interesting objects. In 1767, Mr. Faussett s attention 
was again caUed to the barrows in Kingston parish, and the land having 
passed by the death of its former owner and the marriage of his daughter 
to a personal friend, he obtained at last full liberty to exca\^te. He was 
soon convinced of his error in supposing that they had any connection 
with CsBsar or the Britons, and he obtained from them many of the most 
precious articles which are now found in his collection. During the 
autumn of the year just mentioned Mr. Faussett opened fifly-four tumuli 
on this site. His further researches here were interrupted, for some 
reason or other, from the September of 1767 to the middle of July, 1771, 
when he resumed his labours on the same spot, and during that and the 
following month opened a hundred and sixty-iive barrows. In August and 
October, 1772, he opened thirty-four more tumuli on this spot; and in 
the August and September of the following year, he examined forty-five 
more ; making in all three hundred and eight separate interments in one 
cemetery. 

Although with Bryan Faussett, the notion that these tumuli covered the 
remains of Caesar's soldiers was now entirely exploded, he fell into another 
opinion equally erroneous, and of which he seems never to have divested 
himself. He found Roman coins, and he concluded very hastily that the 
date of their deposit must have been the reign in which they were struck ; 
he found fragments of Roman pottery in comparative abundance; he 
found a small number of urns containing calcined bones, which he, unable 
to discriminate the character of the pottery, imagined must have been 
deposited at a date anterior to that at which the Romans abandoned 




the practise of cremation. Against these circumstances Mr. Faussett had 
to place the absolute uniformitj of character of the interments as he found 
them ; and he explained this anomaly by supposing that the coins, urns, 
&c., were the remains of previous Roman burials, which had been broken 
up at a later period, in order to use the old graves for a new interment* 
From these circumstances Faussett concluded that " this spot'* had been 
'* no other than a Kotfifj-nipiov, or common burying-place ; of Romans, no 
doubt, (and that, too, from a very early period) ; but not of those alone, 
but also, if not chiefly, of Romans Britainized, and Britains Romani^^d 
(if I may be allowed the use of these expressions), even till long after the 
Romans (properly so caUed) had entirely quitted this isle.** " In short,'* 
he adds, '* my opinion of this matter is, that this spot was a burying-place 
not only, at first, for the Roman soldiers who may be supposed to have kept 
garrison in some of the many intrenchments and look-outs in this neigh- 
bourhood, but that, afterwards, it served for such of the inhabitants of 
some one or more of the adjacent villages ; which we may very reasonably 
presume were latterly inhabited by what I have presumed before to call 
' Romans Britainized and Britains Romanized,* i.e., by people of both 
nations — ^who, having mixed and intermarried with each other, had 
naturally learnt, and in some measure adopted, each other's customs. The 
ossuaries, or bone-urns, here found, will sufficiently prove that this place 
was used as such in the time of the higher empire, i.e., before the custom 
of burning the dead ceased among the Romans ; and the coins of Gallienus, 
Probus, of Carausius and Allectus, and of the Constantine famOy, will be 
ample evidence of its having continued to be used as such in the time of 
the lower empire. How much longer it was put to that use, it is impossible 
for me to determine from anything yet found there ; but my ooi\jecture is 
that it served for that purpose (I mean, a buiying-place for some neigh- 
bouring village, or perhaps villages), long after the Romans (i.e., those 
properly so called) had entirely evacuated and quitted this isle.'* Mr« 
Faussett adds that, from the circumstance of a cross-shaped fibula being 
found in one of the graves, it is plain that the wearer of it was a Christian, 
and therefore that this cemetery may have been in use until the time when 
Archbishop Cuthbert, who came to the see of Canterbury in 741, ordered 
that the burials should take place in cemeteries a^acent to the churches. 
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I have quoted tlie whole of this statement of Bryan Faii8sett*8 opmionB 
in order to shew you how imperfect the science of archeology was In this 
coantry only eighty years ago, and how apt people were to build theories 
upon what they believed to be facts, merely because they did not themselTes 
know the contrary. Mr. Faussett was ignorant that the Roman coinage 
of all dates was in general and extensive circulation among the An^o- 
Saxons ; that great quantities of Roman pottery were in use among them ; 
that the practice of cremation did exist among the Teutonic settlers in this 
isl^d; that the "bone-urns** which he dug up were all of Saxon, or 
rather perhaps of Frankish manufacture; and, finally, that the cross- 
shaped ornaments are so common, and occur imder such circumstsness, 
that we cannot possibly take them as any evidence that the skeletons with 
which they were found were those of Christians. 

The years 1772 and 1773 were those of Mr. Faussetfs most active 
researches. In the July of the former of these two years, he began to 
open a rather extensive cemetery, or more accurately speaking, two ceme- 
teries, on Sibertswold down, about half way between Canterbury and Deal. 
During the summers of this and the following year, he opened a hundred 
and eighty-one Anglo-Saxon graves, many of which contained objects of the 
greatest interest. During the July and August of 1772, Mr. Faussett also 
opened forty-eight graves in a smaller cemetery on Barfreston down, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of that at Sibertswold. During the summer 
months of the year 1 773, Mr. Faussett opened forty-four Saxon tumuli in 
a cemetery in the parish of Beakesboume, about four miles to the south- 
east of Canterbury ; and in the autumn of the same year, returning to the 
scene of his earliest antiquarian impressions, he opened fifty-three giayes 
on Chartham downs, in the same cemetery which had, in 1730, occupied 
the attention of Mr. Fagg and Dr. Mortimer. With these excavations 
Bryan Faussett's labours seem to have closed. He was probably hindered 
from continuing them by declining health, as we know that he died within 
three years after, in 1776. 

Bryan Faussett had a successor in these researches, in the Rev. James 
Douglas, who, in the years 1779 and 1780, assisted in opening a number 
of graves in a Saxon cemetery on Chatham lines, which was cut through 
in the course of the military works there. In 1782, Douglas opened some 




Saxon baiTows at St. Margaret's on the Cliff, near Dover; in 1783, he 
opened a group in the parish of Ash near Sandwich; and in 1784, he 
explored a small group in Greenwich park. 

The researches of Douglas were hi less extensive than those of Bryan 
Faussett, but thej have been better known through the circumstance that 
the former, to?nirds the end of the century, published the results of his 
inquiries in a folio volume which has long been advantageously known to 
antiquaries by the title of Nenia BrUannica. In attempting to appropriate 
these remains, Douglas erred in the opposite direction from Bryan 
Faussett. The latter imagined that they belonged principally to a popa- 
lation which preceded the Anglo-Saxons. Douglas seems himself to have 
set out with this notion, but he soon relinquished it, and he went so &r 
right that he ascribed them to the Anglo-Saxons themselves. Douglas, 
however, laboured under certain prejudices and vulgar errors. He imagined 
that the Saxon settlers, before their conversion to Christianity, were mere 
barbarians — ^that they were totally unacquainted with art — and that they 
were neither capable of making, nor likely to possess, the numerous articles, 
rich in material and ornamentation, which were found in these cemeteries. 
Further, he fiEmcied that there was a Byzantine character in the ornamenta- 
tion, and he immediately concluded that it must be the work of artificers 
who came to England along with Theodore the Greek in the year 668. 
He therefore adopted the very untenable theory that these were the graves 
of Christian Saxons ; and that they belonged to the period which intervened 
between the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons at the close of the sixth cen- 
tury and the middle of the eighth century, when the cemeteries were 
ordered to be attached to the churches. Nothing can be more evident to 
the unbiassed observer of these interments than the pagan character of 
them all. 

I have dwelt the more upon the opinions of these first investigators, 
because in science, the history of error is often as instructive, to the 
student at least, as the declamtion of truth ; inasmuch as it teaches him 
the necessity of caution, especially in a science, like British arcluBology in 
its present condition, where there is much room for speculation. From 
the time of Douglas to our own days, no further researches were made in 
the Anglo-Saxon cemeteries, and no one attempted to correct or to build 
upon his labours. Those of Bryan Faussett, which had not been publishedf 
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remaiued unknown, except by a few articles engraved in the plates to the 
Nenia ; Douglas himself having had access to the Faussett collection. So 
little indeed were the correct principles of archaeology understood in thia 
country that a diligent if not a very correct collector of facts, Sir Ricliaid 
Colt Hoare, who made an unwise attempt at an arbitrary classificatioa of 
barrows by their outward forms, actually set down the contents of Saxon 
tumuli as British, although he might have corrected himself by a simple 
glance at the then very well-known work of Douglas. In 1841, and doling 
several subsequent years, Lord Londesborough (then Lord Albert Conjng- 
ham), who was residing at Bourne near Canterbury, and had a rather 
extensive cemetery in his own park, opened at different times a consider- 
able number of barrows there, at Wingham near Sandwich, and on Breach 
down in the parish of Barham, about four miles to the south of Canterbury. 
His lordship was accompanied at most of these excavations by Mr. Aker- 
man, Mr. Roach Smith, or myself, and I believe that Mr. Akerman and 
Mr. Roach Smith, in giving accounts of those and other discoveries in 
the same neighbourhood, fint stated clearly and distinctly to what people 
these remains belonged, namely, to the Anglo-Saxons of the period previons 
to the introduction of Christanity ; or from the middle of the fifth century 
to the end of the sixth, and in some parts probably, where Christianity had 
penetrated more slowly than in others, to the middle of the seventh. The 
interest excited by these discoveries, called much attention to the subject, 
and it was soon known that several Anglo-Saxon cemeteries had been 
partially opened by accident in other parts of Kent, and that the contents 
had either been scattered abroad and lost, or preserved by private indi- 
viduals who were not aware of their peculiar character. Thus, a rather 
extensive cemetery had been opened at different times from 1825 to 1828 
at Sittingboume, and many of the articles found in it were preserved by 
Mr. Vallance. Mr. Rolfe, of Sandwich, had already begun to form his 
valuable collection from the cemeteries and barrows at Gilton, Coombe, 
Woodnesborough, and other places, which has been since so much enriched 
from his excavations at Osengell. Saxon cemeteries of great interest have 
been also excavated at Stroud and Rochester ; another has been cut through 
by the railway at Northfleet ; and traces of several others have been noticed 
in different parts of Kent. 

You have now before you, in the Faussett collection alone, the contents 
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of between seveD and eight hundred graves, and you will see that, as I 
have abreadj intimated, they furnish an almost indefinite variety of articles; 
and this variety would no doubt have been greatly increased but for the 
perishable materials of which many of those placed in the graves were 
composed. There are, however, certain classes of articles which are more 
numerous than the others, and to which it may be well to call particular 
attention. 

The body was usually laid on its back in the middle of the floor of the 
grave. In the MS. account of his diggings, Faussett frequently mentions 
traces of the existence of a coffin, but as far as my own experience goes, 
I am led to think that the use of a coffin was not common. Where the 
body was that of a man, we almost always find above the right shoulder 
the iron head of a spear, and in general we may trace by the colour of the 
earth the decayed wood of the shaft, until near the foot of the skeleton 
lies the iron-spiked ferule which terminated it at the other end. We 
sometimes also meet with one or more smaller heads of javelins, or arrows, 
for I disagree entirely with a statement which has been made lately and 
adhered to, that the bow was in discredit among the Anglo-Saxons as a 
weapon.'i' Closer to the side of the skeleton lies usually (though not always) 
a long iron broad-sword, not much imlike the claymore of the Scottish 
highlander, of which it is perhaps the prototype. Its most usual form is 
that represented in the annexed figure. The sheath and handle appear 
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1. Sword, from Bartuun Down. 

in most cases to have been made of perishable materials, and we seldom 
find more than the blade with the spike by which it was fixed into the 
handle. The tip of the sheath, however, is sometimes found, having been 
made of bronze or other metal, and also at times, the handle of the sword, 
which has been found of silver, f A usual form of the top of the handle 



• See on thii tobjeei the note al the end of this peper. 

f Fine example! of the handle of the Anglo-Saxon sword will be foond in the 
engraTingi to Mr. Smith's CnlUcianea and Mr. Akerman's Pagan Saxoniom, 
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is represented in figure 2. Another articla, 
peculiarly characteristic of the Saxon inter- 
ments, is the knife, the length of which is 
generally about five or six inches, althoii|^ 
at times it extends to from ten to eleren 
inches, and then from its shape it most 
have been a very formidable weapon* inde- 
pendent of its utility for other purposes. It 
has been pretended that it was from the nse 
s. Top of the handle of a Sword, (h>m of this instrument, Called in their langoage 
Dgs n own, ^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ forefathers derived their 

name of Scueons. Another weapon, the axe, is found at times in the 
Saxon graves, but it is of very rare occurrence, and was probably not in 
general use in this island. The accompanying group of weapons were 
taken from one grave on Kingston Down : they consist of two swords of 
rather different form to that represented above (2 and 8) ; the head (S) 
and the ferule (6) of a spear; smaller javelins or arrow heads (1, 7) ; and 
knives lai^e and small (4, 5.)* 





3. Weapons, from Kingston Down. 

Over the breast of the Saxon warrior is generally found the iron umbo 
or boss of his shield. Its shape is not always the same, as will be seen hy 



* Mr. Akerman, Pagan Saxondom, p. 48, has giTen his opinion thai the sword 
not an ordinary weapon of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, and states that its occurrenoe 
in the grave is an exception. I confess that my experience does not altogether sapporC 
this opinion or statement ; but I have remarked in more than one instance that the 
sword was entirely decayed in the same grave where the spear- head was very well 
preserved, and this to such a degree that it required close observation, and an experienced 
eye, to detect in the colour of the earth the traces of its former existence. I am not 
aware whetlier highly tempered steel undergoes more rapidly the effect of deoompontion 
than steel less highly tempered, or than common iron. 





n the ez&mplea now exhibited, but there is 

A a general character about this part of the 

/ ^ accoutrements of the Anglo-Saxon which 

/ jk makes it perfectly inexcosable for any one 

Wi SL who pretends to the character of an arch- 

I ^IjL ffiologist to misappropriate it, as has been 

,. ^ Tv J done in a recent publication which I regret 



L UmbH of Shlclda, rrom Ash tad 



regret 
of this 



t publicatic 
chuthuu. to say contains too many e 

kind, I mean Wilson's " Archeeology and Prehistoric Annals of Scotland." 
Beneath the boss of the shield, is usually found a piece of iron which is 
L best described by a drawing, and which no 
f doubt was the handle by which the shield 
was held. Douglas, who had not observed 
carefully the position in which it is found, imagined it to be part of a bow, 
and called it a bow-brace. The shield itself, as we know from the Anglo- 
Saxon writers, was of wood, generally of linden, and has therefore perished, 
bat we find remains of nails, etads, and other iron work, belonging to it. 

Such are the more common arms which we find, without much variation, 
in the graves of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, of the period to which these 
cemeteries belong. The miscellaneous articles are ao varied, that I can 
only enumeiate them rapidly. Of personal ornaments, the first that 
attract onr attention are the fibuhe, or brooches, and the buckles. The 
latter are usually of bronze gilt, and are often veiy elaborately ornamented, 
as will be seen by the numerous examples in the Faussett collection. From 
the position in which they are found, it is evident that they formed, most 
generally, the fastening of the girdle. The forms of these buckles are 
varied. The two first examples here given (6) are of a form which is not 
uncommon. Sometimes they are square, instead of round, as in the ex- 
ample Ko. 7. The buckle is very commonly only the extremity of a 
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bronze ornament, more or less elaborate. No. 8, is a small and veiy plain 

buckle of this kind. Nos. 9 and 10 are bockleB of 
ornamental forms, which occur not unfrequentlj both 

8. Buckle, from Kingston in the Faussett Collection, and in other coIlectionB 

made from the Kentish graves. They are sometiinas 





pCstJ 




9. Backle, from Kingston Down. 



10. Backle, from 8ib«rtawold. 



veiy massiye, the larger ones apparently belonging to the male, and the 
smaller ones to the female costume. 

Many of the fibulae which are found upon male skeletons, as weU as 
females, are extremely rich and beautiful. In the Kentish tumuli the 
prevailing form is circular, and they are often of gold, profusely ornamented 
with filigree work, and with garnets or other stones, or sometimes glass 
or paste, set usually upon chequered foils of gold. The use of this fibula 
appears to have been to fasten the mantle over the breast, where it is most 
commonly found. Some of the finest examples of the Saxon gold fibulo 
occur in the Faussett collection. Their general size is from an inch and a 
half to two inches in diameter ; but the Faussett collection possesses one 
of considerably larger dimensions, which was found in the grave of an 
Anglo-Saxon lady, on Kingston down. This magnificent ornament is no 




11. The graat Flbolk, from KlnfMoa Doim. 

less than three iaches and a half in diameter, a quarter of an inch tbtcfc 
at the edges, and three quarters of an inch thick at the centre, all of gold, 
and weighing between six aad seren onncea. It is covered with omameDts 
of filigree work, in concentric circles, and is set with gameta and vith 
pale blue stones. The acus or [on on the back is also omamentad and set 
with garnets. It was found high on 
the breast, near the nght shoulder. 
Other examples of the circular gold 
I fibula will be seen in the Fanssett 
I collection, and thej are met with in 
I almost every collection of Anglo-Saxon 
lains from the Kentish barrows. 
Fibulffi of plainer forma are also of 



It. PUb Fibula, (lum KlnfitoB Doni. 




Hsting of a mere circle of bronze, 
like the example here figured. 
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Other jewellery, Buch as rings, bracelets, necklaces of beads, pendants to 

the neck and ears, &c., are found in 
abundance, and in a great varietj of 
form. The ear-ring6 are yery diver- 
sified in form, but they often consist 
of a plain ring with one or two beads 
on it. Gold coins are sometimes 
fitted up as pendent ornaments. 
isTEftr-rings, from sibcruwoid. The most common material of beads 

is glass or variegated claj, the latter made with great skill, and often ex- 
hibiting pleasing patterns. It belonged to a class of manufacture which 

has continued to exist in this country 
down to a recent period. Another com- 
mon material of beads was amber, and 
we sometimes find small lumps of amber 
which have been merely perforated, in 
order to be attached to the person by 
a string. It must be observed that we 
sometimes find a string of beads round 
the neck of a man, and other circnm- 
stances shew that there were Saxon 
14. Beads in variegated clay. exquisites who were vain enough of their 

personal adornments. It is, however, a very usual thing to find one 
or more beads of amber near the neck in cases where there can be no 
doubt that the deceased was a man ; but this circumstance is explained by 
a widely prevailing superstition in the middle ages, that amber carried on 
the person was a protection against the influence of evil spirits. Large 

hair pins, usually of bone or bronze, 
and more or less ornamented, are gene- 
rally found near the heads of skeletons 
of females, in such a position as leads 
us to conclude that the Saxon ladies 
bound up their hair behind in a manner 
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15. Hair-pins, from Sibertswold. 

similar to that which prevailed among the Romans. 

The interments of the Anglo-Saxon ladies are generally accompanied 
with a number of articles of utility, as well as of ornament. By a lady's 
side, we usually find the remains, more or less perfect, of a bunch of 



domestic implements, somewhat reeembliog the article brought into fashion 
a few jean ago, uiider the name of a chattiamt. To these were hoog. 




to. TwMisn, tnm KlDgMon Doon. 

among other articles, small tweezers, intended for the eradication of super 
fluoua hairs, which are so common, that it Is evident that the practice of 
depilation prevailed generallj amoug the Anglo-Saxon ladies. Other 
instruments have evidently served for ear-picka and tooth-picks. The 
tweezers so closelj resemble those found on Roman eitos, that we can 
hardly doubt that it was from the Romans the Anglo-Saxons originally 
derived them. The cut given as an example is represented here of ita 
natural size. The next figure (IT) represents examples of what are be- 
lieved to have been ear-picks, tooth-picks. Sic., as they were found attached 
to the chatelaine in a grave at Sibertswold. Combs also are found very 




rram Kingman Down. 

frequently, not only in the graves of women, but in those of men, a proof 
that the latter, which in fact was the case among all the branches of the 
Teutonic race, paid great attention to their hair. Those which are pre- 
served are usually of bone, and they are, as at present, sometimes 
single, and sometimes double. The first of the examples here given, 
is one of the least ornamental character. 
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1. Comh, frDm KlofMon Dovn. 
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19. Comb, from Kingston Down. 



The second (No. 19) is curious on account of the two guards for the pro- 
tection of its teeth from damage when not in use. It is more than pro- 
bable, that in many of the 
graves in which little is 
found, theie were originallj 
combs and other articles of 
wood, a material which of 
course has perished long 
ago, even where it existed 
in much greater masses. It 
appears that there was often 
attached to the chatelaine, 
or suspended bj the side of it, a bag of some kind, containing other articles 
used bj the ladies, for we frequently find on the spot where it has lain a 
heap of small articles, which are at times tolerably preserved, but in 
others the iron is so much oxidized, as to present a mere confused mass of 
fragments. In these groups, which differ much, both in the number and 
in the character of the articles which compose them, we usually find one 
or more small knives, and a pair of scissors. The Anglo Saxon sdssorB of 
this early period, resemble in form the shears of modem times, though we 
have found one or two examples of scissors formed like those now in use. 
We have also pins, and needles, and keys, and other small articles, which I 
will not now attempt to enumerate. I ^ill mention, however, that you find 
in the Faussett collection a curious example of a supposed fork, found in 
one of the graves on Kingston Down. It is represented in the next 
figure. It constitutes another example of the necessity for carefol and 
extensive comparison before we hazard opinions on the purposes of many 
of the objects found in the Anglo-Saxon graves. I have been convinced, 
by Mr. Roach Smith, that the object in question is not a fork, but a totally 
different thing,— in &ct that it is part of the metal tag at the end of the 
belt. The forked part fitted in between two small plates of metal, forming 
the two sides, and the small knob remained as the termination of the belt 
The construction of this object appears to have been borrowed from the 
Romans, for among several examples in Mr. Smith *s peculiarly rich Ma- 
seum, one which is in a veiy perfect condition was found with Roman 
remains, and others have a medisBval character. A fork, however, has 




X. rtg of ■ bslt, ud otbsr irtioleg. 



actually been found in one of the earlj Saxon graves on Ham ham Hill, 
new Salisbniy ; and the museum of Lord Londesborough poesesses a 
voTf carious Anglo-Saxon fork of a later date (the ninth centuij.) These 
examples have been supposed to disprove the commonly received opinion 
that forks weie not used in eating at table before the sixteenth centui; ; 
but I think it more than probable that these siugle examples of forks 
famished from Anglo-Saxon times, as well as othere nhich are mentioned 
incidentallj at a somewhat later period of the middle ages, were not used 
for eating, but merely for aerring out of the dish some articles of food which 
could not be so conveniently served with any other implement. The other 
figures (3, 3, 4) in the cut No. 90, are supposed to be parts of a small lock 
or fiutening to a box. Mr. Faussett found several examples of an object 




>l. Bolt, from KUwMdd Don. 

which is represented in the annexed figure, and which, from its general 
appeannce, aeems to have been an internal bolt of a box. Another kind 
of implement, of which, though there are some varieties, the one represented 
in the figure (No. S2) is a common form, is also found frequently, and 
cao only at present be explained by sapposing it to be a key. These 
were perhaps used to fasten or unfasten internal bolts in boxes like thoee 
just mentioned. 
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89 SappoMd Key, trom Kingston Down. 

A great vaiiety of household utensils, of different kinds, aie also foimd 
in the Anglo-Saxon graves. The pottery, when not Roman, is of a mdo 
construction, and, in feict, it is not very ahundant, for our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers, for several ages after their settlement in this island, seem to 
have used principally potteiy of Roman manu£Eu;ture. I woxdd merely all 
your attention to the particular character of sevexal earthenware vroB, 
found in Kent, which Bryan Faussett supposed to he early Romano-Britidi, 
and of which I shall have to speak again further on. But if the An^o* 
Saxon earthenware was rude and coarse in its character, the case was qoita 
different with the Anglo-Saxon glass, which is rather common in the graves 
of Kent The glass of the Anglo-Saxons is fine and delicately thin. It 
is found chiefly in drinking cups, though a few small hasins and bottle- 
shaped vessels of glass have been found. The drinking cups are in shape 
either pointed at the bottom, or rounded in such a manner that they oonld 
never have stood upright, a form which it is supposed was given them to 
force each drinker to empty his glass at a draught. This practice is mlde^ 
stood to have existed down to a much later period, and it is said to have 
given rise to the name tumbler, applied originally to a drinking g^ass which 
was never intended to stand upright. The ornamentation of the Ang^ 
Saxon glass, generally consists either of furrows on the sur£Eu;e, or of stringa 
of glass attached to the vessel after it was made. Both these ornaments 
seem to come fairly under the epithet '* twisted," which is often applied to 
drinking cups in the earUest Anglo-Saxon poetxy that has been preserred. 

Bowls, large basins, and dishes, of metal, are not unfrequently found in 
these graves, of such elegant form that we can hardly help supposing them 
to be of Roman manufiacture ; and in one instance a bowl of apparently 
Roman workmanship, was found mended with what were as evidently Saxon 
materials. Others, however, seem to be Saxon, and prove certainly that 
the Anglo-Saxons had skilful workmen. These bowls, basins, and diahes, 
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are usually of bronze, and are often very tbicklj and well gilt. The metal 
is generally thin, and it may be remarked as a particular character which 
distinguishes Anglo-Saxon workmanship from Roman, that the substance is 
usually thin instead of being massive. 

There is another domestic implement which requires particular notice, 
and which is not uncommon in the Kentish Saxon graves. I mean a 
bucket, of which, as it has been made generally of wood, there seldom 
remains more than the hoops, and other bronze or iron work. One, 
engraved by Douglas, seems to have been composed almost entirely of brass, 
or bronze, and iron. The use of these buckets has been the subject of 
conjecture and of vexy contrary opinions ; but I am inclined to believe that 
each was the vessel called by the Anglo-Saxons a fat^ or vat, and that its use 
was to carry into the haU, and convey into the drinking cups of the carousers, 
the mead, ale, or wine, which they were to drink. These buckets generally 
possess too much of an ornamental character to have served for any pur- 
pose of a less honourable description. The early Anglo-Saxon poem of 
Beowulf, (1. 231,) in describing a feast, tells us how 

bjrelM sealdon cnp-bearen gave 

win of wunder-fiitaiD. the wine flrom wondroos yats. 

These vats or buckets are never large. The one engraved by Douglas was 
only seven inches and a half high ; another found in Bourne park, the 
largest I have seen, was about twelve inches high.* 



* I belieye I first suggested, in the Arch^ological Alburn^ this use of the backet, tnd 
it seems to hste been generally adopted since ; but it has been very recently disputed by 
If r. Akerman, in his Pagan Saxondom, p. 06. ** These yessels,** Mr. Akerman remarks, 
*' hare been supposed to hare been used to hold ale or mead at the Anglo-Saxon feasts, 
an opinion to which we cannot subscribe. It has been conjectured that the passage in 
Beowulf— 

byrelas sealdon cup-bearers gare 

win of wunder-&tum. wine flrom wondrous rats, 

alludes to them ; but it is difflcult to eoneeiTe how the term ** wondrous" could apply to 
Qtensils of this description, while the huge rats of the Germans are to this day the 
wonder of foreigners." 

One would really imagine that Mr. Akerman was Joking with my very literal transla- 
tion of the passage in the Archeological Album ; he certainly has taken a wrong im- 
pression of the meaning of the original, by arguing on the common modem usage of 
the English words. Wunder-faium is certainly represented word for word by wondrtmt 
vo/t, but the 'Tats' of the Anglo-Saxon poet were not such implements as we call by that 
name nom^—fgtt was the term applied yery generally to almost any kind of Teasel. 
Neither would the Anglo-Saxon wtinder have presented any difficulty to those who are 
•equainted with the Anglo-Saxon langusge, and more especially with its poetry : it 
•imply indieated something excelling in beauty, or form, or some othtr qualities, the 




1 will only mention, as a further illastration of the great vaiie^ d 
articles which are found in these Anglo-Saxon graves, and which ahev vs 
how little we liave hitherto really understood of the degree of ciTilizatioQ 
existing among the Anglo-Saxons before their conyersion to Chnstuaitr, 
tliAt with one interment has been found a pair of compasses. A small pair 

of dice, found in a grave on Kingston down, leave od 
doubt that the Anglo-Saxons possessed even the TioeB 
^^Down. *"*^'" of civilization, and that one of these was gamUiBg. 
In several instances scales and weights have occurred. Mr. Rolfe obtained 
from the interesting cemeteiy at Osengell a pair of dehcatelj formed hrooia 
scales, with a complete set of weights, all fonned from Roman coins. Too 
may obsen-e a set of such coin-weights in the Faossett collection. Thv 
leads me to recur to a former statement of the not unfrequent occurrence 
of Roman coins in these Anglo-Saxon graves, and we have other reasoiv 
for believing that Roman money was long in circulation after the Bomani 



common examples of the same article, and the real meaning of the words miglit be 
in the KngUbh ** very beautiful Teasels," or *' very elegant Teasels,** which, accoivlus to 
Anglo-Saxon notions uf beauty and elegance, is a snflBcientlj exact deacripiioiii of Ae 
buckets of which we are speaking. One tiling is certain, that the Anglo Saxon Ml 
who wrote thrxo lines, never imagined that he would be taken as iniinuuing that trmj 
time the cup-bearers went round to pour liquor into tlie cups of the guests, saeb 
a duplicate of the great tun of Heidelberg in his hand. 

Mr. Akennan goes on to say : — ** In a recent communication Trith which we 
fiiTouretl by the Abb^ Cochet, he mentions the fiict of his finding in the eemetatr «f 
EuTcrmeu a bucket containing a glass cup, and hence concludes that the pzoUem of Ae 
use of the former is solved, and that they are, in fact, drinking cups. With sU defcrcaoi 
for tliis opinion, we have arrived at a different conclusion. In the Firsnk oittTcs rt 
Selzen, glass drinking cups were found, protectetl in a similar manner, but does it an 
lead to the inference that the larger vessel was intended to hoid fio4 and noidriakf 
From the circumstance of their being discovered in the graTca of either sex, it ssiBi 
highly probable that these buckets were used for ipoon-meai, and are, in fiict, imniiMWi* 

I must confess that I cannot at all understand the train of reasoning by whieh If r. Akiv- 
man arriTes at these inferences and probabilities, which appear to me to be mere gitttnileM 
assumptions. He seems to argtie, moreoTer, as though Uie wortliy and leerned AW 
and I had supposed that these buckets were drinking Tcssels, which is not the cess ; fetf 
I must say, that until I see better reasons against it than are advanced here, I M 
inclined to adhere to the explanation I haTe suggested, which seems to me s wery *»*tinJ 
and reasonable one. I agree with the Abb6 Cochet Uiat the finding of the A4**M^ 
glass in the bucket is to some degree a confirmation of my opinion, as it seems to tank 
a connection between the uses of the two articles. Mr. Akerman should here giTsa m 
some authority for belienng that tlie Anglo-Saxons did eat tpoom-meai in the wsj kt 
seems to suppose, or that any people in Western Europe CTcr eat out of bookete. I bsit 
been reminded tliat the practice of serving out the ale or other liquor in Tesaels cktsih 
resembling the Anglo-Saxon buckets still prevails in England, with the only Hifnjuieif 
that tliese vessels are made of tin, and that, instead of being named buckets or Tats» Ikif 
are simply called cans. 
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relinquished the island. Coins even of the eastern emperors were brought 
hither, perhaps by traders, long after the fall of the empire of the west. In 
one of the graves at Osengell was found a gold coin, in a very perfect 
condition, as though it had not long left the mint, of the Emperor Justin, 
who reigned at Constantinople from 518 to 527. We know that the early 
Anglo-Saxon coins, known as sceattas, were copied from the Roman coinage, 
principally from the coins of the Constantino family, which were so largely 
circulated in this country. These sceatUw^ which were of silver, have been 
found in the Kentish graves. In a grave opened by Lord Londesborough^s 
directions, on the Breach down, the remains of what appeared to be a 
small purse presented themselves, among which were four silver tceattas. 
Coins of the Merovingian dynasty of the Franks are also found, and in the 
Faussett collection there was one of Clevis. Setting aside all other evidence 
of the date to which these interments belong, the comparison of these 
coins is decisive. Having alluded to the presence of coins which must 
have been brought hither from Constantinople, I must also mention the 
by no means unusual occurrence of an article which we should certainly 
not have expected to find there, namely, cowrie shells, which I believe 
are only found on the shores of the Pacific. Several of these will be 
observed in the Faussett collection. 

You will bear in mind that all I have yet said relates to the contents of 
the Anglo-Saxon cemeteries found in Kent, and I must now recall your 
attention to the particular construction of the Anglo-Saxon grave. The 
barrows of other peoples are generally raised above ground, vdthout any, 
or with very slight excavation, and the interment was usually placed on the 
sorfiEU^ of the ground. The Anglo-Saxons, on the contrary, dug a rather 
deep rectangular grave, sometimes small, but often of considerable dimen- 
sions ; that from which Mr. Faussett procured his largest gold fibula was 
six feet deep, ten feet long, and eight feet broad, and one, at the opening of 
which I assisted, in Bourne park, was fourteen feet long, more than four 
feet deep, and about eight feet broad ; the deposit was laid on the floor of 
the grave, which was then filled up with earth, and a mound raised above 
it. The pagan Saxon graves were in fact exactly the type of our ordinary 
churchyard graves, except that the mound was circular and generally laiger. 
The circumstances of the interment are often interesting, though they have 
been hitherto leas noticed than the articles found in the grave. In general. 



each grave contains only a single skeleton, bat this is not aluays the 
and in some of the graves at Osengell, in the Isle of Tfaanet, whidil 
assisted in opening with Mr. Holfe, a grave contained two, or eren three 
bodies. In the arrangements of such interments I remariLed eridences of 
domestic sentiment of the most refined character. Where two bodies irere 
laid in one grave, they were generally those of a male and female, no doubt 
of a man and liis wife, and tliey were usually laid side by side, and aim in 
arm, with their mouths turned towards each other, and dose together, as 
though taking a last embrace. In one grave I found the bodies of a man 
and his wife, and daughter, a little girl, as appeared by the remains of her 
pereonal ornaments. The lady lay in the middle, enfolding in her ri^t 
arm the left arm of her husband, and holding with her other that of her 
daughter. We are led almost naturally to ask, what erent can thus have 
swept over the homestead, to liave destroyed perhaps whole fiunilies 
together ? for from the appearances of the grave, I am satisfied that in eadi 
case the whole interment was made at once. Perhaps it was a destmctive 
pestilence ; or, when we consider that this cemetery crowned an eatLeasm 
down which overlooked the sea, it may have been equally ruthless pinfteB, 
who, in their sudden descents on the coast, spared neither age nor sex, 
leaving, on their departure, husbands, and wives, and children, to recetn 
interment together from the hands of those who had escaped the soomgs 
under wliich they fell. 

There is another circumstance which I have remarked not unfrequentllj 
in the Kentish cemeteries, where the mound was of any magnitude. When 
the workmen opened the mound, human bones appeared here and thns 
scattered about in it in a manner which led us at first to suppose that the 
grave had been opened before, and almost caused us to desist from exploring 
it further. When, however, we opened the grave itself, we found that the 
original deposit had not been disturbed, and that the few bones found in 
the mound must have been deposited there quite independent of it. This 
has occurred to me so often, that I think it cannot be accidental, and I sm 
inclined to believe that, at all events in certain cases which we ha^e not 
the means of knowing, it was the practice to kill a slave or a captive, and 
throw his remains into the moimd as a sacrifice to the spirit of the t«i^nt 
of the tomb below. 

The cemeteries in eastern Kent, lying generally upon downs which had 
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neyer been ciiltiyated, and where, except at Osengell, the mounds still 
remained over the graves, are easily discovered, and attracted early attention. 
But in other parts of the kingdom, where the ground has long been under 
the process of agriculture, and the mounds thereby entirely cleared away, 
the existence of Anglo-Saxon cemeteries can only be brought to light by 
accident. Thus, although single articles which we now know belonged to 
the period of the Anglo-Saxon pagan interments were met with from time 
to time, and found their way into museums, as odd things which nobody 
clearly understood, the existence of the numerous cemeteries which have 
since been discovered was not even suspected. When, however, the researches 
of Lord Londesborough caUed more attention to the subject, closer obser- 
vation soon led, not only to the knowledge that such cemeteries had been 
found and destroyed, and slightly or imperfectly recorded, but to the 
discovery of a number of others which had never been touched. Several 
had been discovered years ago in Leicestershire, and a few articles found in 
them were engraved by Nichols. More recently, a veiy extensive cemetery 
bad been broken into and destroyed at Marston Hill, in Northamptonshire, 
some of its contents being fortunately preserved ; and previous to this, a 
less extensive one had been broken into at various times at Badby, in 
the same county. An account of the cemetery found at the former place 
has since been published in the " Archffiologia" by Sir Heniy Dryden. 
An exte&ive burial site, of a similar character, was explored by Mr. 
Dennett, on Chessell Down, in the Isle of Wight 

Li the year 1844, a cemetery was discovered at the village of Kingston, 
near Derby, where, in every case, cremation bad preceded interment, and 
where consequently, all that remained to identify the people to whom these 
belonged, was the pottery of the sepulchred urns, which was itself of an 
unusual character. It was supposed generally to be British, but Mr. 
Roach Smith immediately suspected and afterwards satisfied himself that 
it was Saxon ; yet I believe that for some time Mr. Smith and myself were 
alone in asserting its Saxon character, and even those whose belief in its 
British character was shaken, could only be induced to yield so fiur as to 
call it *' supposed Britbh.*' Subsequent comparison, however, and especially 
the discoveries of the Hon. Mr. Neville, have left no doubt whatever of its 
being purely Anglo-Saxon. This pottery, which will be best understood 
by the figures, is peculiar in form, and ornamented with circles, stars. 
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lozenges, and other marks, stamped on tbe surface in regular order, a* 
though ^ith the end of a stick, and it is especiallj characterised hy bulges 
or protuherancea on the sides. It has Bince been found mora or less in 
moat of the cemeteries in Kast Anglia, and it is a curious drcumstaiios, 
that in Beowulf, which is understood to have been originally an An^ 
poem, the heroes are represented as bnming their dead ; so that cnroMtiaa 
was probably the practice originallj of that Teutonic tribe at least, if not of 
the others. A cemetery discovered near Newark contuned, like that DMr 
Derby, nothing but um-burial, and eimilar depoeits of the AD^o-Sann 
period have been found in Warvricksbire. • 

Among the more interesting of recent discoveries I must particolaiiie 
the small cemetery at Fairford, in Gloucestershire, opened by Mr. Wjlie, 
and tbe veiy eitensivc ones at Oreat aud Little Wilbraham opened by Hr. 
Neville. But such discoveries have become now so numerous, tli&t it will 
be sufficient on this ocsasion to give a bare enumeration of them. Ws will 
begin with the extensive cemeteries at Great and Little Wilbraham, in 
Cambridgeshire; at Linton, in the same county, and at Stowe Heath, new 
Icklingham, In Suffolk, and others of various extent which have been 
opened or traced at Staunton. Aldborough, Ixworth and Eye, in th« coan^ 
lost mentioned ; at Walsingbam, aud near Swaffham, in Norfolk ; and at 
Sandby and Shefford in Bedfordshire. All these belonged to tbe Idngdom 
of the East Angles. In the extensive inland district occnpied hj the 
Mercians, who were chicSy of the Angle race, cemeteries have been found 
at Caenby: at Castle Bytham, near Stamford; in the neighbourhood of 
Newark ; and at Seailiy. near Caistor, in Lincolnshire ; near ottgnve, in 
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the county of Nottingham; at Kingston, and in parts of the Peak, in 
Derbyshire; at Ingarsby, Great Wigston, Queenboroughfield, Rothley 
Temple, and Billesdon, in Leicestershire ; near Warwick, at Chorchoyer, 
and Cestersover, in Warwickshire ; at Marston Hill, Badby, Hunsbory Hill, 
and Barrow Furlong, in Northamptonshire. Others, found near Abington, 
and at Long Wittenham and Blewbury, in Berkshire ; at several places in 
Hampshire ; at Hamham Hill, and near Devizes, in Wilts ; and probably 
those at Fairford, and elsewhere, in Gloucestershire ; at Mentmore, and 
Dinton, in Buckinghamshire ; and at Souldem, and Cuddesden, in Oxford- 
shire ; belong to the West Saxons. Of the Northern Angles we know only 
a veiy interesting cemetery at Driffield, in Yorkshire, and a few scattered 
remains which have been dug up from time to time in the north-eastern 
counties of England, and in the Lowlands of Scotland. A few Anglo-Saxoa 
remains have been found in the neighbourhood of Colchester, and in some 
other spots in Essex, which we must, of course, ascribe to the East Saxons. 

It will be seen at once by this enumeration, comparing it with what has 
been found and what is daily being found in the county of Kent, that there 
most be a great number of Anglo-Saxon cemeteries scattered over this 
island of which we yet know nothing. It is desirable, therefore, that we 
should spread abroad as much as possible, the knowledge of these, which 
may only be called our national antiquities. From the circumstance I have 
impressed upon your attention, — that the discovery of a spear head, or a 
sword, or of the boss of a shield, or of any other article which you know to 
be Saxon, is not the mere obtaining of that article itself, but is probably 
the indication of an extensive field of discovery, whoever finds that indica- 
tion should, if possible, carefully mark the spot, and cause the ground to 
be trenched. It is desirable, for reasons I am going to show to you, that we 
should extend our knowledge of this class of antiquities as much as possible. 

We learn from our oldest authority on this subject, the historian Bede, 
that the Teutonic settlers in this island consisted of three different branches 
or tribes of that race ; the Jutes, who established themselves in Kent, in 
the Isle of Wight, and on a part of the opposite coast of Hampshire ; the 
Saxons, who formed the three small states of the East Saxons, the Middle 
Saxons, and the South Saxons, and the far more extensive one of the West 
Saxons ; and the Angles, who, as East Angles, Mercians, and Northum- 
brians, occupied a still larger portion of the surface of modem England. 
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!B iatereating to ub to knon if there are peonliarities in the n 
found in the Anglo-Saxon groves which correepoDd vith the ethnologicil 
division given us b; the historian, for it b in this manner that tlie scicnoe 
of archieolog7 becomes serviceable to ethnology and to histxnj. Tlui 
question will oiil; be fullj ascertained bj more extensive researches, and l^ 
careful observation ; but certain peculiaiildes have already been renuirked 
which lead us to eiipect that such researches will be ultimately crowned 
with important results. I have already stated that the practice of cremation 
of the dead and um burial distinguished the Anglian nee from the Kentish 
Jutes, and apparently from the Saxons. This practice seems, aunong the 
Angles themselves, to have prevailed in particnlar distncta more than in 
others, which perhaps indicates smaller divisions of nee, a sulgect into 
which I will not attempt at present to enter. Yon will ohsorre in the 
collection before you, that the fibulce of the people of Kent were almost all 
round, the few examples of fibulie of other fbrms fonnd in the Kontiih 
gnves being evidently importations. Now, when we tnm to the oollectiom 
made from the graves of East Anglia, such as that of Mr. Neville, we find 
the fibula assuming a totally different form, which has been tmned cnas- 
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shaped, because the general outline is that of a sin^^e or doable i 
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There is k tneiked difierence between two Tariaties of 
tliiB fibula, the larger ones and the emaller onee ; tlie 
fonner ore someliineB of eztravcigant dimensions. I be- 
lieve examples have been met with, nearlj, if not quite, 
a foot in length. Both ore made of bronze or copper, 
and the large ones at least, have in general been highly 
gilt. The round fibula is rarely found in an East AngUan 
grave. As ftir as obeerration has yet gone, these cross- 
shaped fibula prevail wherever the Angle race settled. 
They were used in Mercia certainly; indeed, some of 
the finest examples of the large croes-shaped fibula have 
been found in Leicestershire. We are as yet bat little 
~'Hetth. acquainted with the Northumbrian graves, but as &r as 

our knowledge goes, these same cross-shaped fibuls, identical both in 
make and ornament, are found there also.* Again, when we look to the 
coUeotiona from the graves in the West of England, from Hampshire to 
Gloucestershire, we find a round fibula prevailing, but difi'ering in character 
from anytbing we have seen before. From its form it has been called 





cup«haped, but sancer-abqied would perttaps give a better description of it. 
It is osoally of copper, gilt, and the field is varioosly omamenlcd, not 
Qnusually with a rude figure of a human bee in the centre. 

Thus we observe at the first glance, in one article alone, a very remarkable 
variation in form, extending exactly over the districts which the earlj 
historians give as the limits of the three great branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
race ; the el^antly ornamented round fibula of gold and precious stones of 

• EieantioDi made Id the Iila ol Wl«fal by Ur. Uilllet, uncM lbs tbore wu wnlten, 
thorn thM ihe Suon popoliUiaii of llul Uluid oKd k eniH-tl»ped Sbnla. bat iL differed 
from that of EHt Angliii, ■ little in the chtnetar ot it* omuanit, lad nilinir in [|> 
■nMerial, ill tbe aumplM bund bf biiD being of tUm, |UL 



the Jutes of Kent, the croes-shaped fibula of the Angles, and the cap- 
shaped fibula of the Saxons of the West. I have no doubt that we ahtU 
gradually discover differences in other articles equally distinctlTe; for as 
yet we have much to learn in this class of antiquities. SeTeral artides 
have already been found of which the exact purpose is not yet dear, a»d 
will only be ascertained by more extensive comparison, and by the results 
of future excavations. Of these I will only allude to one, which shews ns 
the necessity of caution in guessing at the meaning of things we do not 
understand. A curious implement had been from time to time foand 
with Anglo-Saxon remains in different pafts of Anglia and Mercia. It 
was conjectured that these articles might be latch keys, and they were 
commonly set down as such; but there is nothing in their appeaimnoe 
to lead us to any distinct notion of the purpose for which they were 
intended, and they had been obtained so carelessly that it was not 
observed that they usually occur in pairs. At length a discoTeiy was 
made at Searby near Caistor, in Lincolnshire, which at least helped 
us forward a step in explaining it. Two of these so-called latch keys 
were found fixed together ^ith a bow of metal. From this moment it became 
quite evident that they were not keys. Numerous pairs of these articles. 
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one of which is represented in the annexed figure, have since been found at 
Little Wilbraham, and may be seen in Mr. Neville's museum, and from 
the position in which they appear to have lain, and other drcumstances 
connected with them, I believe that Mr. Roach Smith has hit upon the 
right explanation, namely, that they are the tops or handles to bags or 
purses, or to chatelaines, which were pendent to the girdles of the Anglian 
and Mercian ladies. Here, then, we have another article of coetnme 
peculiar in form to the Angles, and not found in the same form among the 
Jutes or the Saxons. 
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It is thus that, in these reeearches, as new discoTeries are made, we 
arrive step by step at truth. I will mention one other, and a veij Tomtak- 
able inatance of the errors i*hich are apt to arise from careless observation, 
and of the necessitj of extansiTe comparison. On the Continent, as in 
En^and, Teutonic graves had Ecom time to time been accidentally opened, 
and articles taken &om them had found their way singly into museums, 
where they were looked upon aa a sort of nondescripts. A Prussian 
collector named Houben, at Xanten, the 
site of a Roman station in the Rhenish 
provinces, in a book im the aotiquities 
of that site published in 1 639, engraved 
I skull with the brow encircled by a 
bronze crown, which had been found in 
a grave with articles of undoubted 
i Teutonic character. There was some- 
thing 80 romantic in the idea of this 
grim old king of the Teutons whose love 
of royalty was so great that be carried his 
crown with him even into the tomb, that 
no one dreamt of doubting the truth of 
Houben's statement. So much mdeed were scholars thrown off their guard 
by it, that one of the meat distinguished of the French antiquaries of the 
present day, the Abbe Cochet, having obtained Cram a Frankish cemeteiy 





in the valley of the Eaulne a hoop of a not dissimilar character, was in- 
clined to adopt at tirst the eiplanation hazarded by the person who took it 
out of the earth, that it was a " coiffure ou couronne." The coiroct expla- 
nation, however, had already been given by Mr. Beach Smith in his 
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ColUetanea Antiqua. A]l the diSbrent parts of the supposed crown and 
uoiffure had indeed been found in Anglo-Sazon graves in different parts at 
England, and all more or len con- 
ncected with the remains of backets. 
In fact jou will recognise the piiicipal 
ornament of Houbeu'e crown among the 
V fragments in tbo Faussett collection, in 
a portion nf a bucket found in a grave 
on Kingston Down, represented in figore 
33. An craameDt re^mbling the simi^ 
Ur ornament on figure 33, was poinled 
out by Mr. Roach Smith as having been 
found on Slowe Heuth. Laatly, another 
portion of tiie ornamentation of Hou- 
u«n, floL ten's crown, the triangular Droaments 
I puinted out by Mr. Smith in a burket found at Wil- 
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braham in Cambridgeshire, which is represented in our cut, fig. 3 1. Mort 
recently, the Abbe Cochet has entirely satisfied bimi^elf of the correctii«a 
uf Mr. Roach Smith's explanation, by the discovery, iu a Fnuikiah gravo ai 
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Euvermeu in Normandy, of a backet nearly entire^ ivith precisely the same 
ornament as that of the supposed coiffure found in the valley of the 
Eaulne. The Abb^ has given an engraving of this bucket in the second 
edition of his most interesting and valuable work. La Normandie Souter- 
raine, which by his kind loan I am enabled to reproduce here, (figure 35.) 
A comparison with the Teutonic remains in our island has thus solved 
the riddle. This crown of the German king, this coiffure of the Frank, 
were neither more nor less than the rims of buckets, such as are found 
not uncommonly in the cemeteries of Kent and East Anglia. One of 
Houben*s diggers had no doubt put the rim of the bucket on the skull, 
to mystify his employer. 

Unfortunately, until very recently, scarcely anything has been done in 
investigating the remains of the Teutonic tribes on the Continent which 
answer to those of the Anglo-Saxon cemeteries. The barrows of the 
districts which were occupied by the Jutes, Saxons, and Angles, before 
they came hither, and which therefore must possess so great an interest 
for us, are I believe altogether unexplored. For Germany, the only book 
to which I can point, which is a very valuable one, is the account of the 
Teutonic cemeteiy at Selzen on the Rhine, published by the brothers 
Lindenschmit in 1848. A similar cemeteiy near Lausanne in Switzerland 
Yioa been explored by M. Troyon ; and we have been made acquainted with 
the contents of the Frankish cemeteries in France by the labours of 
M. Baudot, Doctor Rigollot, and especially by the Abbe Cochet in his 
work. La Normandie Souterraine, already mentioned. The discoveries 
of the brothers Lindenschmit and of the Abbe Cochet are of particular 
interest to us in regard to our Anglo-Saxon cemeteries, with which 
the interments at Selzen are as nearly as possible identical.' I will 
merely observe that, if there had remained any doubt as to the pottery 
found near Derby and in other parts of Mercia and East Anglia being of 
the Saxon period, it would have been entirely dispelled by a comparison 
with that found at Selzen ; and point out the complete identity between 
the Saxon and German glass. The various forms of drinking cups, as well 
as their ornamentation, arc the same in England and in Germany. The 
example to which I vn\\ qb1\ your attention is one of a very remarkable 
kind. In several parts of England, examples have been found of a singularly 
shaped glass vessel, ornamented externally with knobs of the same material. 
One of these has been found by Mr. Wylie, in Gloucestershire, and is 



figured in hia book on the Fairford GniTee; another has bmn fotmd 
in the coimtj of Durfasm, and Mr. Joseph Clarlu has the fragmaU 
of a third found in Uampsbire. There is a fourth in the FsuascrU od- 
lection; and a fifth, which was found near RecnWer, in the nuuenn 
at Cauterbuiy. One of these same glasaes vas found in a Tenbmic 
gittve at Seizes ; and another, engiHTed by the Abbe Gochet, wu met 
with in the Prankish cemetery in the vallej of the Eanloe. The 
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identity of these glasses, as well as of the drinkii^ gkoses of the mon 
usual forms, is bo complete, that I believe they must have all come from (bt 
same manufactories ; and I tliink it probable that the Anglo-Saxons and iha 
Franks at this early period obtained their glass from vorka at Hayence and 
along the Bliine. I would furtlier observe that I have seen Teasels of glan 
which were dug up at Mayence and were evidently of very late Roman maiia- 
file ture, which displayed many of the peculiar characteristics of the glass fbnnd 
in the Teutonic graves. On the other hand, the cemetery at Selzen presents 
examples of jewelleiy and goldsmith's work of such a character as touU 
lead us to suppose it was brought from Kent. The Frankish cemeterice 
are interesting to us because they shew us whence a few articles at taiv 
occurrence in the Kentish graves were procured, such as the battle axe, or 
franeitque, a particular shaped long fibula, and the few examples of bmiil 
urns. I give here an example of 
the fomit of the first ciS these 
articles which seems to have been 
most common among the Franka— 
it was found by the Abb^ Cocbat 
at Londiuicres on the river £laiilna 
Axes ideutical in form with ihia 
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have been found in Kent, but they are of rare occurrence, and evidently 
could not in this country be called a national weapon. The fibulsB to which 
I allude are Tory peculiar in form, and evidently belong to the Continent, 
though a small number of examples have been found in fkigland, chiefly 
in Kent One of the examples here given (1) is from Osengell in the isle 




1. 2. 

3a. Fibuls, from Osengell and Belzen. 

of Thanet.; the other (2) is from Selzen in Germany. Their identity of cha- 
racter strikes us at once ; and it is remarkable that this is a prevailing 
fonn of fibula in the Prankish graves. I have already alluded to the urns 
in the Faussett collection ; the two examples here given, from among those 
found by the Abl>e Cochet in the cemetery in the valley of the Eaulne, 
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will enable us to satisfy ourselves of their perfect identity with the few 
Kentish urns, and it is prol>ablo intleed that the latter were imported from 
France. At all events, they differ much fnnn tbe Anglian urns, of which 
we liave given examples before. In tliese Frunkish urns we can trace an 
evident, though rude, attempt to imitate the ornamentation of lloman 
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pottery, and in some instances wo have even a copy, more or less perfect 
of tlic woll-kno^ii e*?g-and-tongu« pattern. The latter is sometimes inter- 
mixed witli other forms in u very incon^ious manner, as will l>e seen in an 
example whicli I give (tig. 40) from Mr. lloach Smiths Collectanea Antiqut. 
All these circumstanceH can leave no doubt in our minds of the intimate 
intercourso betwcc^n the I'mnks and the Kontibh Saxons. 

To return tlien to Kent, and to the collection which is now before us, — 
as little as the subject has yet been really studied, it already b^ns to 
throw a considerable lij^'lit on the conditir»n of the Anglo-Saxons in England 
before the period of their conversion to Christianity : after which, onlv. we 
begin to know them from history. The Kentish graves, abounding in 
ornaments of gold and silver und other jewellery, and containing many 
articles indicating social refinement, shew a people who were rich and 
powerful, fur more so than the other Anglo-Saxon states, where tlie precious 
metals are nirely found, and the gold oniumenb^ are replaced by gilt 
bronze; and this explains to us the high position held by Kent towards 
the other states at the dawn of t)ur Anglo-Saxon histoiy. Cowrie shells, 
brought from the Indian ocean, money from Constantinople and from 
France, glass from the interit)r of Ocrmany, all these prove an extensive 
commerce, the origin and accompaniment of national pros[)erity. 

I need not say, after these considerations, that the study of the interest- 
ing objects now exliibited to you is one of natit)nal im|X)rtauce, and tb*t 
the collection made l>y Biyan 1^ aussett ought to be considered as, in the 
highest sense of the tonn, a national monument. I cannot therefore help 
sharing largely in the regret, felt by 1 believe every Englishman vrho has 
reflected on the subject, at the manner in which this collection has been 
rejected by the trustees of our great national museum, and for the sort of 
an excuse which was made for tluit rejection, when its propriety was 
questioned in the House of Commons. It was not only from being txuns- 
ferred to the Continent, or from passing into the hands of some other 
collector, that this collection was saved l>y the intelligent zeal of Mr. Maver • 
for I have reasons to believe that Mr. Mayer actually stepped in between 
the British Museum and a public auction room, and that if he had not 
purchased them, the whole collection might now liave been scattered in 
small lots, all over the world. I must add tlmt we are about to receive 
from that gentleman a benefit for which we might probably have looked in 
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vain but for the chance which threw the collection into his hands. Mr. 
Mayer is already proceeding with the publication of the whole of the 
Faussett manuscripts, to be illustrated with engravings of the articles 
forming this collection, and he has wisely placed it under the editorial care 
of an antiquary whom I consider as the most capable of all our scholars to 
perform such a task effectually, Mr. Roach Smith. The study of Anglo- 
Saxon antiquities, and consequently the knowledge of the subject, are 
evidently extending themselves, and several works of great interest on 
particular cemeteries have been published by the zeal of individuals. I 
need only mention the " Fairford Graves," by Mr. Wylie, and the cemetery 
of Great Wilbraham, by Mr. Neville. I will take this opportunity, too, of 
calling attention particularly to the praiseworthy undertaking of one of our 
well-known antiquaries, Mr. Akerman, who is publishing in numbers, under 
the title of " Remains of Pagan Saxondom," a series of miscellaneous articles 
from cemeteries in different parts of the country, which is highly deserving 
of the encouragement I trust it bis received, and will fonn a very useful 
collection of examples. But all these works sink in importance before 
Bryan Faussett s Journal of his Excavations. Wliatever his antiquarian 
knowledge may have been, Faussett was a most careful observer and 
most faithful recorder of what he observed; and I can venture to an- 
nounce tliat everybody who understands tlie subject will be astonished 
at the quantity of valuable facts which will be placed before the world by 
the publication of these manuscripts. 
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Note (to p. > dn the ihk or Bnws and Abbows amosio thb Abolo-Saxovi. 

In a paper in tlic ;)4th vol n me of tlii.> Archteologia, Mr. Akermui has staled tbe 
opinion tlmt tli<' bow wus u ilrspiHt-il inipU'nifnt Hinon<7 tlie Anglo-Saxons, and Uiat tliev 
(lid not ust' it us u wi'upun of war ; uii«l us on other u<-catiions he hns since repeated tliid,aff 
thou<;h it wt>re an uoknowlrd^iil fact, uud the stati'ment appears to a certain degree under 
the authority of the Society of Antiquarit's, jierliups I may be permitted to offer a remark 
or two on t)if subject. In the lir>t pLu'c 1 woubl observe, that I ranntit uuderstaDil any 
people despising' or ne^lectin*; ^o forniiiiuble u weapon U8 the bow if tliCT were acqualDied 
with the ubc of it, auil that ii w:is wi-U known to the An^lo•^Saxon8 we can baTe no doubt, 
since our Kn^lissli naincM, hmr und urrmry arc words bclouginf? to tlie Anglo-Saxon 
)an<;ua^c ; and the iact of thrn'* wuids having bcrn prc^crvrd in the lau^^iiage shows that 
the use of t))«' tliiTi^'s tliry dcsi;.'nui«' wuk dr'rive«l from the Saxons and not from tfaf 
Normans, otlicrwi^*' wi^ should doiibth'.s.s have called them arks lUid^fietchcs, 

Mr. Akennau quotes the followiiij,' lines from the celebrated Kxeter Book, ^^p. 341, 
Thorpe's edit.) where they fonn part of a coHcclion of gnomic verses — 

M'yld Mcenl cenipan, a shield for the soldier, 

sceaft rejifere, a nhafi for the mbher, 

sceal bryde bea-:;. a ring for the bride. 

And he scorns to ima<;iiie that this proTcs that the Saxons held the arrow in contempt 
as a weapon only to be u.sed by robbers. Mr. Akernian also gives from the same book 
Hfveral passages, illustrating as hi- .suppose^, the use of the Saxon <far as a javelin 
thrown by the bund. One of tlicse, taken from a religious poem, (p. 4:2), nins is 
follows — 

f?on gnr-gi'trnm when the par shower 

ofiT scild-hreadan over the shieUrs defence 

sceotend senda^. warrior!> bcnd. 

I will only remark on th" lirst of thcAe passages, that, although no doubt the bov 
was the bent weapon lor a robin r, who naturally wi'^hl■d to kill his victim at a distance. 
yet it does not at all TmIIow ai* an iiitt nin'e that it niust be de^jpiscd by other people. If 
we alter the wonls to make the seiitiiiii-nt applicable to modern times, and sat, **a 
pistol for the highwaynian," whieh w..uld be cipuilly true, hhould we be justified in 
inferring from this that the pistol i<4 a weapon that Knglishmen hold in Cnutempt ? 

In the second of the<e cxiraets, Mr. Akerman has been led into an error by Mr. 
Thorpe's English translation. It is true euonu'h that the Anglo-Saxon scvctend may be 
trattslated in general lau'/uag'' a wurrior, but it :-ignitied a warrior of a particular class; 
in fact it is the substantive of the word srmtan^ to ^hoot, and is the Anglo-Saxon word 
for (in archer, .M on-over, Mr. Akerman has given us, somehow or other, a mutilated 
sentence, tlie n'maining uords of which would have gone far towards setting him righL 
The passage should have been read and translated thus : — 

l^onne gar gi-tium when the shower of shafts 

ofcr seild-hri adan ov»'r the sliield's defence 

scecjtend senda^ the archers send, 

llacor llan-g»weorc. quivering arrow-work. 

Indeed, I can hardly imagine anybody reading the poetry of the Exeter Book, eren 
slightly, and heaving it with anything but the conviction that the people for ifbom it was 
composed were well acquainted with the use of bows and arrows. It mast be remem- 
bered that the language of this poetry is often Ijgurative, and in such language tht 
images are naturally niken from objects with which pctiple were most familiar. It is sin- 
gular enough, that in the same gnomic poem fr<;m which Mr. Akerman takes the tint 
of the foregoing extracts, and only a few linc:^ further on, (p. 1343), the poet, speaking 
of the natural fitness of things to each otlier, says — 

boga sceal strade, a bow shall have an arrow. 

Again, in a poem on the endowments of men, (p. 21Hi), we arc told that 
sum bii$ rynitf, one is a runner ; 

sum ryht Mcytte. another a sure archer. 
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And ■ little fUrlfaer on wr an inrunlicd thu onothrr 

aeyWti rood tlip disr nt ■ ibleld 

bente Rtfrgui, niikri ftrml;, 

wi8 fljgt gues. i^^M the mow's flight. 

I think th«r« oin be litlle doabt t)i>t these trrms fuiVring or ^irtfrin;, and/tjiiii;, 

bne reference lo llir f«Ihen on iLe nrrOH. Tlie iAtn fniind in otljcr pusigei, of the 

arrom comiDg in ihotrm, will be well nndentond an applird tn adiscbirge of archer; in 

■ butle. The epilhrts iti the fullowia;; pisange (from Eieter Book. p. 326) tn CiprM- 

dra 4Dd p«ealitrlj chuacleriBtic of ui arroit's Sight — 

Fill oft of ^UD liespe full oft from thit troop 

hwinrnde fieig vUining Bew 

girllcDilr gv the jtlling arrow 

on groniE: |im>ile. ou tlie tierce nation. 

Arud, in tba aaine rrligioas poem from which Mr. Akertuan Rirea the KCol;d illnstra- 

lloD I have quoted from hun, and onlj' ■ little farther on, (p. 4*), we meet wilh tba 

following pasugi! : — 



He bia kras f^wn 


He bia angeia thence 


balig of heubSum 


hoi; from aboTe 


hide! oDHodefi, 


will Kod bilher. 


I. li. gencildal* 


who ahall sbield na 


wis a«t.tH>iia» 


again >l the enemira' 




DolioDsqaiTera; 


|>i )« nnholdan 


leat llie tlends 


wande gewTrren. 


inflict a wound, 


tunne wmlii-boia 


when th^ accuB-r 


in fole Uode« 


among Gi.d'a people 


tore onienJf*. 


aendetb forth 


of hia bnepl-bngan 


from hia beudeil bow 


bile me etnel : 


the bitter arrow ; 


fort<on we fcite Knlon 




wi8 )>am Ik-r-spyte. &c. 


against that audden abot,>e. 



Hen we have a dialinet image of hoslilitiea fn which one part; drawing their airoii 
(gam) lima tbcir quiTen, (lilerallf, arrow-CAaen) ehoot Ibem fmni bended bowa ini 
die mulat of ilia other party — whirh in fart ia eiarilj analogous In llie paaaage imuit 
diatcl; prectdiug, taken from ■ piu'in deacnbing hiHtorira] eii'iila (ihe aong of tbe aro 
or mmalrell. I will onljr give one other eiatnple^iL in takru fmm Ihe Legend of S 
Goiblac, (p. ITO), and ia pan of the detcriptiou of tlic pmgreai of . ' " 

com ae aeofeSa dcg Thi^ aetenth da; n 

Kldum audwi'ard preeenl 



hal heortan iirah 
hilde Korotn 

flaeor Oui-pnra 
Bnirlj, with ihi'ae rxlrarl-' laken on); 

r«er ibi 






that tbr AiiglO'Si 

I hare K- diialH wl 

are ilir beaila of arrow a — i 

real h; tlie reei-DI ri'ararrli 

Wight, wlirc Im- ha« r..iin. 

bowa. A liunille ot air 

■•prurd b; FaaaaetL 



It of one 



llobniT 



A bcUUi,) 
jll tell t» again 



jw-a fc, 



well arquaiuli-d vitli tbe m 
I aonie nf tbe aiiiall'-r un>ii blailea we find in Saxon g 

r are I" all for jaieiiiis ; bui all ilonbl ia qnila ■ 

if Mr. Ilillu'r in Ihe Aiiglo-Kaxon eemeler; bi ilie Ii 

hemila, I belU'te about a doien, waa found in one i 



Nii'IL lo l>. 'J 'i • UN HIE I'.THMH.Oii) OF IIIB AXQLO-SaXOIVS. 

Thf Aiij:l"S;i\'»n hi'ii«t:i;ii.'. lm>f M? us u vi-ry Htrsiij;lit-f< »nrarJ arcouni of ihe jn^s: 
»*thij<tl«>.u''i«ul ilivi-ii'ti' iif til* ir r;i» ••. aii'l as f.ir iis \v»* luiv*' t»'1 jjniir in OiU liu^ of rryiar"-"!: 
ih" (li!ltn'nr« ill tli'-nriirli «.fi'Uii>l in .\tij:ii''"a\»«i! i-»ini'S<'ri«'8*,iiulifffn'nlpurisof th-.- i?:&Ld. 
I ••rri'-i'iiiiil villi «! ; l-ni V.'- 1 \.'.i : u*- I'^jriii'lii il Mniij'.iir ih»l Hin'u>ily tixfil. ahiI inf.icr, iI.-t 
iiM W'-ul'i viiri'-.i ;i( ilitl'T'-ii! \>f rii"l-. I In' iiinii- »>;" ilii- KimiiWI) Juti-s are oli-arly d'-:'.!,'-;. 
iii'.il \\.>- .-auji- iii.iy \'f -..ill !•! ilif Snuth S;i\t»ii'». >lii- Miiiiili' Sa\oiis,iiUtl tlir K:i*i :*ri\o::*. 
mill t't •••'iiif ilnjjr •.• iif liic N..riljniiil'ri.4!i Auj!'". It wouUl not, liowivi-r, b»* .*o «a*v ;-.» 
t\\ ill'.' •. \;iri ixMMiiliirN iii!'" iiil.nul «■!' iln I'.:i>t An-jU'si or of tlif Mi'ldli' Aiiirlfs of Lir;- !i:- 
iiliii'-; si'.hl iljf- l-tiniilary I't' iln- M«iii.i!i«« w.i-* riMiiiuunlly varyin;*. 1l nJ^^l br UK.irr- 
f-!i»«»il il..it ] iuii -^j'l'.ikiiii: tif il,. M.ii i:ii;> uiilii- ai'-* pn'vious to ihoir conversion, .■»!' i;.'- 
lii-iliTv ut'wljicli wr jip p:ili\ i_'ii<'i ■>:!. Wi* J»'i»ni I'pmh th«* Sitxon Chrouiolt', :) m "n 
ibi" yi-.ir .'i7l, iln* wt -i s.ixm;-. uji'l* r ('iilli\^ull' t«"'»k from tin* llritoiis ilje t«»tiu« if 
Hi'ilranfi»rcl ■ HiiU'iriia .. I,\i;-:ni l'\i'^ l.»-iibur\ ). .K;.'i'lH>-liyrt»( Avlfsbary \ B;vn<?*ir.i:rna 
( n-nsMii ■. sinil Ki:.'ni'>liaui i l-.>in. *liaiii i : ihat in ft77, uiiilfr I'ntliwine aiul CrMwlir.. 
tl;i-} liili-iiird ill'- lUi!<>ii<t at l)i'orliaHt. and oliiaint-d p-iSdO^^ion of Hatli. Cirt-ni-«*»xrr. ar.i 
(ilmn-ist-r ; lli:»t in '*^\ thry lii-ti-alfd iht' Dritons Ht r»!h:indrji ^,Krflh«'rtit\ or. il.rr 
S.-vi rn '. and n-nk " maiiv towns;" uuil wi' km>w lliat liny >ub««M]iioi]tlT ox,loi:dt.d li.fii 
niii'lin-t'. In ih- \V\.'. It i> n.'i till iiJ'< iliai «•• lira! tin- MiTii.ins iuTudinp tlie froi.tijTS 
of ill.' \Yt si S:ix"n-. a'.il tiv'liiiiiu' a liaiilr witli tin ni at rin-nroMrr. I tliink. tlirrrJ-r:, 
thai in iriaiii.i; i-f i!.- i : Lran iM-ri-'d Wi» may ^l'n^id• r llu' kinu'ilom of We!«s«^x a^* inrl:a r.j 
l!ii- in.Hl.rii rniii.M' ■< '■! H'-lf'jil. M»ii'kin-.'linn>. (Kford. and tiloinvsiiT, and jM^rliaps al>,' 
jiari of \V(ip''^r»r>l.iri- .iiid Ml ri f'tiiNl.iii", innl thai tin; populaiion of l1io>e dirolrii l» »»■ 
n-slly >ax'»n and n^i Ai ■:!■•. liiis i** a ron-idiTation \»hii*li must not l»«» lost »igr)>t oi in 
our i'las-i:;c iiion i-i ili-- .,r!y Ar.!.'l'i-Sax»>n r»Mnains ; and it is upon it that I haT»- pt.-a 
tin* liinii l-otw'-i n iln- «i-<! Sa\<»i.N .n.il tlif .Mi r.j.m:* in tin- map of S«xon-Kn»rUi:d our.: j 
tin' p.iLf.ni puiod wliiil. :■.■■.■■• npr..n- this pap« r. Tin* .M»ri-ians appi'nr In lja\t» j.iisih'-J 
fiTili fr-'in Liin-iiln-liirr in a-.\->liTn and soiiili-vr^'siirn din'«*iion, and *o ti» have r»-ailir.l 
ilii- lii'iii* rs "t WaJis ai u ^<ry tarly ptrind. nfttr wliii'Ii ihoy lio^aii to dteud iL».if 
fonq-n-sts towiirils il.»» >'iiilli. 

Till- •listril'iilsoii <■:' f::.' r- m.-: li' -. us nj.iik- il I'V tin* snndl rn^s^t'* in iliis map. i> fir 
fr»»ni ujiinirr- >iin_' ; I'ui t!;*- di-i'o\i'ri>*s i ii:;ti:.» nunli' ha\«' btrn in uutsl cao'S ** 
fill iili-nial, till! :t \M<ii:>l Im- piiiiiainp' t-* di.u^ an\ inf«r>-nri'<. from il. liowevt-r. »> 1 
f■■^l^•p■ il lln' ]ii''-«> II. '• I'f ll •■-'. I'fin trM' N nii.rks ijin- rally lln* s<iil of what w? iriivrl.;, 
p»'ili:i]»s, i-.ill ill.- riiM-' ari-'ii'ir.'.lio p:ijl < l' ihi- ran , ibut is, of those i»ho Wt-re- burir-i 
loiri-ilnT Willi lli'- _'•■ .1:1 : «•■ !-nii«;;., th- iv y •■.i;i..u lias, lo u <vrlain dt'':jn't', an hist.>TiraJ 
iinj>i'ri:inf'. A> i.ir ;:-. wc y\ kiuiw, tl:-- !.::i-> "f ijit ■.-rial I'rnn tfr.-'s of rht' Jniisli ruc' 
l:i) in I a-f K- III. i-n il «■ s, i ....i-i fi-.ini IIuIh- t" h':inisL.'.ii-\ ftloni: the bnnkii i-f ih:* 
'riiaiii'S ; lln- I'ln-i'Ti «• «■:' i1.'- r <! Ai „''.- s | ly in ;.:;.l on lln- hiTdors of Cambridc-.'- 
f-l.ir-' ; 1I10-.P iif ill.' Mii-iins o-j-.i ialli ui 1 rii- -:■ 1 -'.iri'. hi- raili«T a invnliatiiv or 
till' I'-ak of Ii'-rl'\.s|iiri' 1! at jln- >:\"n harr-i^^- ll.rri' i;r. n«»t f.Muiil in <'''inoreries. b;it 1:1 
-in:;)' sntiiTid fiin.uM, an<l that .ii-iii.i n...y li.i\> l-f. n oitup-i-d hy a pti-uli;||. tril-r.', ,'r 
hy a iiiiniiiu' p'i'pl«-. \\i..i. il!nii::li n-'t ^:i\ ■n>. .•■.i-'n:--! S.jNon ni.int.er;:. 'ri!»'\ have br,:: 
foim.l i.i:li. r in n -in il;.r w:i_\ -. i:t- p i fV- r tif 1' iwi.s oi" Ssi-- \. Tin- di^oivorir'5 in 
tiili'T ]>.iris of ill'- r-.i;].;n iir -.■.-. \'i i » fi-w 1-' ..li-'.v n- to torni any jndcTiuiu of ;!■■.- 
p.i-ii'i:ir;i!' s in !'.■ i- p«' itii'Si. I (! • ! ii-wli!-.' i-. - v- .v'i\ ii- 1 liavo been nVih* 10 ir.ak'' 
ii. II i-i'inpli-ii' li-i •>; tl.f Ai"jlo S:t\..n . ■ n.- : jii-s nf ih-- pai:an pi.»rii>d which h*\i' 
hilln rl ' In > n »li-.i-'V'-;> 1. ih-- niinih: r> i< ti i- i- iIm- ii:;.]!. 

Ki.sr. KiNT, ri'iitinuvd. 

1. rii'irtliani I»>'\v!i. **. Min-t-r. in Ti-jini l. 

•J. Kinj-tou I'.i'.n. 'K i»>i nj- 11. in 'riiani-t. 

;i. tJr.ion. in ill'- p.srish of Ash. 1". M. >';iruMP t's, ni ar l>over. 

■I. (.'i"i!iii--, in ilj ■ parish of Widn-.'S- 1 1. U iw. .'u I'l-lkt-sioui' and Dover. 

l"'»niiii;li. I".', r '!!»: -lojn*. 

.^. Sill. rt-\Yol.i. I'i. Marl am. 

f'l. Hariri -ton P'-wn. 1 i. Hiniiu- r..rk. 

7. Wjiiirlijim. !'•. >iiiii i-'i' 'nrn--. 




Kl>I, coKiimied. 



'. Bachester. 
I. Sirood. 



Eur Saioms. 



3. Liiilon HpMh, Cainbridgeahire. 

1. Grval WUIiniliam, Cunbridgpahin. 
), ]jille Wilbmliam. Cunbriilgeiture. 
I. Slowe Hmdi, Suffolk. 
^ Sunnlun, S^uffnlk. 
i. MdlioTcingh, SufTolk. 
9. T.wlvck, iirw liworlb, Snffulk. 
^ Kyp, Suffrilk. 
I. N'«r Hnnmr. Suffolk. 
i. Near S«*ffbiun, Ncrfolk. 
). WdHingliam, Norfolk. 
I. Nvktwliull, Deu Norwich. 
West Saioni. 
). IlaroBm, nrar Kili<>liai'T. 
]. Ronnilany IJoitii, m-ar DMiiM.WJ 
r. Furford, nionpi^l>-r-Uire. 

4. , (JloiiPeBliTiliin;. 

I. Nrar Abiiieclxii, ItTkoliirc. 
). I.on|[ Wilimhin., Berkiliire. 
1. fllewbury, Berksbw. 
!. CaddpHarn, Oxr.>rdsliirc. 
I. Siiuldpni. Oxt.inl>liirc 
i. M< Qtnioie. Burkiiicbiiinsliirt. 
I. Uiiiiun. Burkiii|(biiiu«biR. 
). Kamlbv. Biilfiinl-hirr. 
r. SbeS'unI, UcdTonUbirv. 



4S. CheiseU Down. 

i9. 

HmaCU AMD TSK MlDDU Anolm. 

00. Cunby, Uncolusliire. 

01. Ctille Bf ll»m, LincolDshire. 

62. NflU Newark, LincDlaabire. 

M. Heaibj, aeu Caistor, Lincoloahirc, 

54. Bjslon Park, LiiicoloabiM. 

55. Near CoU^ive, Nolliagbamibire, 
aO. Kingston, iinr Derby. 

07. WinEtor, ia Hie Peak. 
6S. Uiddleton Moor, Peak. 
09. HaddoD Bi^ld. 
60. BrasgiDpon, Peak. 
01. SUDdlow.near DoTedalp. 
03. Cowlow, near Buxton. 

63. iDgaraby, Leicealersbire. 

ti. Great Wi^rstoii. LeiceBteiahirs. 
((-'>. Qoeetiboroagb field, Leicealerabire. 
(HI. Rotlilry Tnuple, Leimlenbirt. 
07. BilleMloD Coplow, Lricrilenblre. 
OH, tliiaband'a Bosvordi, LnreHhmbire. 
e'l. I'Hriab of Si. Nicholaa, Warwick. 
TO. Near Wamick. 
I, 71. CetlFraovrr, iK'ar Riigbr, WarwicksluTG. 
72. ('Iiurrliomr, Warwick nbin>. 
711. MnialiiD Hill, Norlbuiiiplonahue, 
74. lladbj, Nonliaiuptntlsliire. 
7.^. Hiinebury Hill, Niinbamptonihirp. 
70. Barrow Furlnug. Korlliauiptouatiira. 
77. WelTurd, NDrtbaniplODaliiM. 



78. Soulb Carp, Ynrkallire. 
70. (ireu UriiErld, Yoikaliire. 
60. Nnr Rudaloue, Yorkaliire. 
til. CaiUe tdro, Duiliani. 
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The Mani:faoture of Cobalt, 

By Henry Athcrton, Etq. 

(Read Fkbbcaby IftTB, 1H5A.) 



The preparation of Cobalt and its Oxides, has always possessed a consider 
able degree of interest for those engaged in tlie study of Cbemistiy : greater 
perha[)s tlian its rektive iui]X)rtance to other branches of manufBctming 
industry would appear to i\-arrant. This perhaps is in part owing to the 
difficulty which has always been experienced in obtaining correct infonu- 
tion, from the limited number of persons practically engaged in the 
manufacture, by which a subject, in itself really very simple, has been 
wTn])ped up in a kind of mysterious secrei\v : and partly also, perfai^, fiom 
exaggerated ideas of tlie scarcity of cobalt ores, and the value of the prodacts 
derived from them. Believing tliat an authentic account of the process bj 
which cobalt and zafier blues have l>een prepared for the use of the 
earthenware manufacturers may not prove unacceptable, I have been 
induced to attempt to descrilio it ; and however triflhig may be the actoil 
value of the information which I can communicate, it may at least he relied 
on, as l)eing derived from a practical knowledge of the business in which I 
myself, as well as my late father, liave l>een engaged at Sutton Heath, near 
St. Helens, during the last thirty years. 

I need scarcely obser\*e, that the metals which I shall frequently have 
occasion to mention, namely, coUilt and nickel, were from their apparent 
worthlessness and intractiibility, objects of dislike and even dread to the 
earlier miners and metalliu^sts, who applied to them the names of some 
among those goblins with whom die German imagination, ever keenly alive 
to the supernatural, peopled the dark recesses of their mines. Cobold still 
figiures as a malicious fiend in the legends of the Ilartz mountains, and 
Pelz Nickel is I believe, a kind of Puck, or Robin Goodfcllow, rather 
mischievous tlian really malevolent, in tiie German nursery tales. The 
application of col)alt to the arts dates from a much earlier period than tli ^ t 
of nickel, which has only been sought after and become valuable since the 
introduction of the so-called German silver, of which it forms the principal 
and characteristic ingredient. 
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Cobalt U extensively employed in two distinct branches of manu&cture. 
One application, and perhaps its most important, is to the piuprae of 
making smultH, a well koonn articlo, consisting of glass colonred bine by 
cobalt or its oxides, finely ground, and extensively used in the paper and 
linen numu&trture. The other is to the purpose of printing and painting 
blue on china and earthenware. Into the former of those processes it is 
not my province to enter, and I Rhall therefore coniine ray observations to 
the latter, with which alone I am practically conversant. 

Three descriptions of ores are rcco^niised by cobalt refiners in England. 
One cfllletl colmlt ore, oI)tained for the most part in Sweden and Norway, 
has usually been freed abroad from a cun.siderablc portion of its stony 
matiii by wushinj;, but has not undergone any further preparation. It 
occurs of various strength or richness, and being mineralized for the most 
part n-ith Lugo portions of arsenic and sometimes sulphur, requires to be 
roasted previous to its reduction. Anotherdescription of ore called "zaffer." 
may Ite considered an lieing already in some degree a manu&ctured article. 
It is imported from Saxony, in casks containing each one centner or Saxon 
cwt., of ^'arious qualities, each distiiiguisheil by its appropriate mark and 
letter. The quaUty known as Fh'S is that most frequently employed by tho 
refiners. It is in the form of a fine powder, has been sulijected to 
preliminaiy roasting, and is professed to contain a uniform per centage 
of cobalt. Tlic third division consisU of ores imported in the precise con- 
dition in which they areflug out of the earti). Colialt has been found in 
Sweden and Norway, in Siurjuy, Ilungan-, Bohemia, and many other of 
the Ko-called Oemian States, in tlio Asturias hi Sjmin, in Cornwall, and 
more recently in \-arious parts of America, Tho Saxon. Swedish and Nor- 
wegian an' llowe^■c^ tbo^w must frequently emjiloyed by blue refiners, and 
as a general nilo it nwy lie stated, tluit the Saxon zalFcrs i-ontjiin cobalt, 
iron, arsenic, iiii-kcl. and bismuth ; and the Sweilish and Nonvt^ian cobalt, 
iron, arsenic, atid ciip|>er. but without bismuth. In consequence of the 
extreTne dillii-ulty of [H^rfectly sejmrating i-oliah and nickel, and jircsenting 
the foniur in an entirely isolttcd form, tho odour prL-parcd from ores in 
which the laller metal ww not present wa« usually su|)crior to tliat made 
from those which originally contanied it, and hence tlio distinction, even 
yet, under a greatly improvcfl process, verr dilBcult to enulicato from tho 
minds iif tli-' earthonwHre mamifacturcrs l«-tvrccn what are temu>l cobalt 
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and zufftT blue. lioth art* however the same article, but the pure oxides 
are usually termed cDhtdt, and when tluxed by tlie retiiier previous to sale, 
tluit is, vitrilied vdth a eertaiu jMirtuni of tliut and other materials to 
diminish their stn-nj^h and pn»sent them for consumption in a cheaper 
funu, th«'y are iwually. but without reason, c;dled zatler blues. 

The processes employed for the reiining of zatler and ooltalt or«s being 
in most respects similar, I will ad«)pt the former as the basis of my descrip- 
tion, mid notice incidentally those ]H)hits in wliich they vary. 

The first [)roees3 is to reduce the ores to a metallic form, or as it is tech- 
nically tenned, to ** run them down." This is performed in a reverlteratoiy 
furnace calleil the "runnini^ down kiln/' That wliich I have emplovedfor 
many years is twelve feet lonjj, eipht ftH?t wide, and live feet high to the 
centre of the arch. It is heated by live mouths or lire places, has two 
chimneys, and is capable of running dtnni fn>m tifteen cwt. to a ton of ore. 
Pearl ashes and wtunl diiircojd are still 1 believe used by many retinei^ in 
StalVordshire for the purj>o>o <if n^luctit^n. but for some years |iast 1 have 
advantaget)usly substituted soda ash and pulveri/etl pit coal. These 
materials are not only cheaper, but the retluction is more perfect, and the 
produce, espeeially of bisnuuh. larger tlum under the old system. The 
mLxture which 1 ni»w emi»lt>y is as follows : — 

Three casks of zatTcrs, each ct^ntaining a Siucon centner, is the quantitT 
usually mixed at once. They are emptit^tl into a wotxlen trough called the 
mixing fnime. To these are addeil, PV^ltis. of soda ash. containing fortv- 
eight per cent, of alkidi, 51tl)s. of pulverizcti pit coid. and lOOttte. or 
r-20lt)s„ or therealHUits. acc(^rding to the ijuantity on hand of what is termed 
*' l>ottling scoria," fnnu fonner workings, and which will l>e hereinafter 
described. The whole is well mixed with spules. and tilled into crucibles 
of unlrtiktsl lire day. sixteen inches high and eight >ntle. Fifteen casks 
are usually nni down at laice, antl will lill fnnn \H) to 100 such crucibles. 
These ai*e placed in dose ju\ta])ositit>n on the tUuir of the rmniing down 
kiln, and slightly bedded in sinul. 'J'he lin^s jire lighted about six o clock 
in the evening, the mouths agjun tilled up with slack or small coal about 
midnight, and allowed to bum slowly all night. This is to dissipate any 
moisture contained in the materiids, which might cause tlie crucibles to 
sjdit and run <mt. Ab«)ut six o'clock the next morning the mouths toe 
again filled up with ct^iil. or rekindled if extinguished, and the heat is 
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progressively oiid steadily increased for six or seven hours, until it reaches 
a hright red. A strong ebullition may be heard, by applying the ear to a 
hole left for the purpose of observation in the " clammings ", or bricks with 
whicli the door of the kiln is walled up. Brilliant spires of white fire rise 
from the cnicibles, and during the whole process there is a considerable 
disengagement of arsenic. When the ebullition has ceased, the fires are 
raised to the highest possible pitch, and kept at a brilliant white heat for 
eight or ten hours. The operation is asually complete by about eight or 
nine o cloik the same evening, though two or three hours Lmger are occa- 
sionally retpiired. The mouths are then heaped up mth cinders and the 
fires allowed to go out. 

Should the operation liave succeeded, the scoria, on breaking the crucibles 
will be foun<l black, perfectly vitreous, and entirely free from unconsumed 
carbon, or small fragments of metal, which from their globular form are 
usuallv termed ** shot." At the Injttom of the crucible is found a cake or 
regulus, the lower portion of wliich consists of bismuth, adhering to, but 
perfectly distinct from the upjKjr, which consists of a mixture of cobalt, 
iron, nickel, and arsenic. ITie pieces of metal are then placed on an iron 
plate heated to redness. Tlie bisnmth, which fuses at a low temperature, 
melts off, and is nm into ingots for sale. A small quantity of powdered 
nitre sprinkled on the pie(.*es of metal, is found to facilitate the separation 
of the last portion of bismuth, which, as it is well known, will not unite by 
fusion with the other metals contained in the ore. 

Tlie pieces of m<?tal when cold, are reduced to jwwder. Tills is elfected 
in cast inm mortars, sixteen inches liigh, and seventeen inches A^ido. The 
jH?stles, whii'h weigh alM)ut one cwt. eaeh, are lixetl in a fnime and lifted 
by a small steam engine. The pn»duce is usually aln^ut 10 lbs. per cask of 
bisnmth. and n:Ut>s. to .*U)lbs. of cobalt, nickel, and iron. The scoria 
which i** surchargeil with iron, is thrown away. When the ore nm down 
dofrs not contain l»ismuth, the pnxhict is a homogeneous regulus of cobalt, 
iron, arsenic antl cojn>er, or nickel, as the case may Ive. 

Should the oi>enition, however, appear to liavc been imperfectly per- 
formed, which sometimes, though rarely happens, and which is known by 
the scoria containing unconsumed carl^on, or small globules of metal calleil 
** shot,** it is ngain run down with the addition of a pnmd or two of pit 
roal, and I'j oz. of wlute arsenic to cverv P2 lbs. of hcoria ; when anv motal 
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tliat it may contain will gcncmlly bo found separated, and is mixed with 
the former proiluco. 

The next process, termed *• bottling," is intended to separate the iron, 
and is founded on the greater uiTiuity of that metal for oxygen, and tlu 
facility with which it enters into vitreous combination compared vdxh eitbei 
cobalt or nickel. 

To every 3*J lbs. of the before-mentioned pulTsrized, running dowi 
produce iiro added, i\ lbs. of finely ground pearl osh, and 4 lbs. of sand 
These are intimately mixed in a bniss or copjH^r pan, and filled intc 
cruoibles of unltaked rlay, exactly similar to a preserving pot, the moutli 
being contnicted to prevent tmi great a dissipation of the arsenic, a ceitain 
portion of which it is desimble to retain, to promote ebullition in a lata 
stage of the process. Those are technically termed •* bottles/' and contain 
about a pint and a half each. They are placed in a bed of sand in another 
reverln^mtory furnace similar to tliat employed for running down, but d 
smidlcr ilimensions, called a '* bottling kiln.** 

The lires are lighted aU^ut six o'clock in tho morning, and the heat ven 
gradually niised to whiteness, and continued at that point for alxiut four 
hours. Tlio operation usiuilly hists until about five or sue o'clock in the 
evening, when the lires are sutVered to go out. 

On breaking the crucibles, the metal will be found in a lump at the 
bottom of eav^h, beneath a cako of dark greenish black scoria, from an inch 
and a half to two inches in thickness. Tlie scoria from this opemtioiL 
which is quite surcharged with iron is thrown away, the metal pounded, 
and again subjected to a similar treatment with a fresh portion of sand 
and ashes. At everj' subsequent oi>eratiou a further portion of iron is 
sepamted by oxidation and vitrification, but the scoria which now begins 
to take up a portion of cobalt is presen'od, pounded, and put into the nert 
running down, by which the cobtilt which it contains is recovered, for as 
iron is more readily scorified than col«lt, on accomit of its greater affinity 
for oxygen, so col>alt is more easily reduced to tlie metallic form by the 
action of carbon, and is the lirst to descend. 

The operation which I have just described is repeated an indefinite 
number of times, de^^nding upon the qimntity of iron originally- contained 
in the ore. The FFS zatTers of Saxony are usually sufficiently refined in 
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three or four bottlings, bat those from Norway, and many cobalt ores, 
require the process to be repeated seven, eight, or even nine times. At 
each successive operation, the appearance of the scoria, and the " stain** 
as it is called, on the sides of the crucibles, improves, till at length, when 
the latter becomes a bright blue, and a portion of the scoria when crushed 
exhibits the appearance of smalt, the iron is judged to be extracted, and 
the metal« which consists of a mixture of cobalt, nickel or copper, and 
arsenic is pounded, and passed Uirough a brass sieve. It is now ready for 
the last operation called " calking," by which the nickel or copper is 
separated, and the cobalt oxidated, fluxed, and completed for sale. The 
produce will now be found to have diminished to about 28 or 29 lbs. per 
cask. 

The separation of cobalt from nickel, has always been considered 
difficult, and in fact until within a comparatively recent period, the means 
adopted for that purpose on the large scale have been very imperfect, and 
the metals were very far from being absolutely free from intermixture. 
The earliest method used in Staffordshire was what was termed the 
*' honeycomb process," from the cobalt remaining behind in a semi-porous or 
spongy form. It consisted in melting down the mixed metab with a 
proportion of sulphur and arsenic. The pieces of metal were then placed 
in a furnace, in a strong but well regulated heat. The sulphuret of 
nickel was tlie first to liquefy and trickle dovra from the mass, leaving the 
sulphuret of cobalt vuimelted, but partly calcined. It vas afterwards 
pulverized, roasted to free it from sulphur, and again roasted in com- 
bination with calcined flint and other fluxes. This process, which was 
very imperfect, was subsequently al)andoned for that which I am about to 
describe. I have never seen it performed, nor can I say at what period 
it ceased to be employed, but I have reason to believe that it was practised 
in the i)otteries as recently as 1 780, and may [>erhups have been continued 
Btill later, llie more modem practice is as follows :— 

This last process is tenned *' calking" or calcination. The object is to 
seiMtFAte the cobalt from the nickel, or copper with which it is combined. 
For this puq>ose, 00 lbs. of relined or ** bottled" metal arc intimately mixed 
with the following or some such similar ilux, that Ls to say, to every 30 lbs. 
of metal, which is the quantity mixed at once, arc added 8 lbs. calcined 
flint, 1 lb. red lead, 2 lbs. 12 oz. calcined gypsum or sulp. of lime, 2 lbs. 
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1*2 oz. sulpliatc of Itarytes, H oz. lioracic acid, 8 oz. soda aah. 4 oz. nitre, 
and •( lbs. of ohippings, coniposoJ of small fragments of calx with portiau 
of oriii'ililc adhering to them, produced in former operations. This 
qiuintity >viH al>out lonsunie all that are produced. 

Great ^tross is laid hy varii»u<< rdiners on the flux emploved in caUdng, 
each «•( unliving himself to In* in pi.)ssfssion of a superior mixture, l»ul I 
nm incliiu'd to think that there is in reality much le<is difference than 
is usually suppisetl. I have altered and niodifieil the various mixtuns 
used for this purpose, without verj* nmterially affecting the result. The 
chief requisite is that the llux should be uodenitely soft, or melt at t 
comparatively low temperature, and that it should be composed of sub- 
fitiinces which by parting with the v»>latile |>ortion of their constituents 
arc di^pos(Ml to ebullition, without which only a small portion of calx vill 
be ohtiiined, because if the mixture remain quiescent when melted, the 
ahsoquion of oxygen auil consetpient vitritication is confined merelr to 
the surface. The retention of a portion of arsenic in the metals, conduces 
Ktn>ngly to this ebullition, and is therefore very desirable. I have in my 
po>sis>ii)n a nund»er of these tluxes employed at various times hv rnvself 
ami other manufacturers, but need not detiin you by reading them. 

The mixture of tlux and metal, is tilled into small Hat crucibles ww»*l* 
of the u-iual bisiuit mixturt^ of Hint and pipe chiy, and technicallv caDed 
** calking cups." Kach contains about a pound and a lialf of metal with 
its llux in proportion. These are then placed on stands to receivv 
the contents in ca-;o of accident, and fired in a furnace termed the " calk- 
ing kiln.** similar in const niction to the luittling, and running down Idlm, 
but of still smaller dhnensions. The cups and stands differ from the 
crucibles hitherto employeil not only in Wing composed of superior clav, bat 
also in being lired or baked bt-forc use. The fires are lighted ahout four 
o'clock in the morning, and the heat very gradually increased. About 
noon, when the mixture has l>een for some time at a red heat, it mav be 
perceived beginning to litpirfy, and at this stage particular attention v 
requisite to prevent it from boiling over. In alnmt an hour, it will have 
melted down and subsiiled. The tin^s are now pushed vigorously, and 
the furnace mouths filltnl uj) with fresh caal about every forty minutes. 
The heat is raised to the highest possible pitch by continually pricking 
the bars to keep them free from clinkers, or vitrified cinders, and the 
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mixture is kept boiling for six or seven hours, or until some of the cups 
are observed to become eaten through, and run out into the stanas. The 
mouths are then covered with cinders, and the kiln allowed to cool. The 
progress is observed by occasionally withdrawing a small clay stoppel from 
a hole left in the " clammings," and a small piece of green glass, fixed in 
a board, is employed for the protection of the sight. 

The rationale of this process is precisely similar to that of the last. 
The affinity of cobalt for oxygon Is greater tlian that of nickel, and the 
former metal is therefore the first to vitrify in combination with the fluxes. 
Should the heat be too long continued the nickel would begin to be 
oxidated, and pass into the calx, and indeed under any circumstances a 
certain portion of the latter metal is taken up. The cups when cold are 
broken. On the surface is found a cake of vitrified cobalt and flux. 
Tarring from an inch to two inches in thickness, beneath which lies the 
nickel in a nietjillic form. The calx is then carefully chipped away from 
the cups to which it usually adheres verj' strongly; and should it be 
8Ufpect(Ml that the whole of the cobalt lias not been extracted from the 
nickel, the latter is again pounded and subjected to a second calcination, 
with a smaller portion of flux, but the heat is not continued so long. The 
blue obtained is called ''seconds,*' and is of inferior quality, being not 
only weaker thim tliat first obtained, but also containing a portion of nickel 
which is very detrimental to the tint. The calx is pounded, passed through 
a moderately fine sieve, and is then ready for sale to the earthenware 
manufacturers. Th(^ produce with these materials will generally be from 
33 to 85 lbs. |)er cask, and is worth from 5s. Od. to Gs. per lb. The nickel 
which averages from 8 to 10 lbs. per cask, is sold to the manufacturers 
of German silver. 

If the ore contained copper instead of nickel, the cake found beneath 
the vitritied calx will consist of that metal, but rendered white and brittle 
by its ailmixturc with arsenic. In the latter case tlie blue will be of 
superior (quality, copper being not only less liable to oxidation than nickel, 
but thr slight green tinge which it communicates to the blue disappearing 
at a moderate heat. 

Tlie black oxide is obtained by the following process : — Twelve pounds 
of the above calx are mixed with H lbs. of soda ash, 4 lbs. of charcoal or 
pit coal, and 1 f ll«. of arsenic, placed in a rmcible, and run down with a 
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metal Iic*fonu, and if any iron bo contained in the calz, it is left behind 
in tlie scoria. The metal finely pulverized is spread thinly on dishes, and 
roasted two or three times at a low red heat By tliis opemtion^ it usnallj 
gains '^5 to 30 per cent. 

Such is tho process by which, until within a few years, all the Uoes 
used in the earthenware manufacture were prepared. It has been my 
sole occupation ; and I Iiave every reason to believe it is now for the fim 
time made public. It is however, now already becoming obsolete, and inB 
probably bo in the end entirely abandoned for one practised extensLvelf 
in Birmingham, by the refiners of nickel for the manufacture of Germtn 
silver. I shall conclude by a very brief sketch of the process bv which 
this purification is clTectcd. It may be found described in the passage 
which I am ahoui to (juote from Leopold Gmelin's "Hand Book of 
Chemistry," and which, if it l>e not an exact transcript of the prooea 
adopted, at least approximates very nearly to it. 

The Hungarian spoils, containing per cent, of nickel, and 3 per cent * 
of cobalt, is first fused with clialk and tluor spar, the slag thrown amv, 
and the fused proiluct ground to powder, and roasted in a reverberatoiT 
furnace till no more fumes of arsenic are given off. The roasted pixMlact 
then dissolves almost completely in hydrochloric acid. The solution ii 
diluted with water, mixed with chloride of lime to convert the iron into 
sesqui oxide, and with milk of lime to precipitate that oxide together with 
tho arsenic. The precipitate which is of no further use is then washed, 
and sulphuretted hydrogen passed through the clear hquid until a filtered 
sample gives a black precipitate on the addition of ammonia. The preci- 
pitated sulpliates which are likewise of no furtlier use having been washed 
with water, the solution is next heated with chloride of lime to pxecipitats 
the cobalt, and then with milk of lime to throw down the nickel. The 
cobalt precipitate is converted either into sesqui 02dde by gentle ignition, ^ 
or into protoxide by sti'ong ignition, and sold in one of those forms. ThB I 
precipitated nickel is reduced by charcoal, and sold to the manu&ctarea 
of German silver. 

It is a curious circumstance, and one which I cannot help xnentioniiV 
in connection with tliis subject, that the first apphcatiou of cobalt to the ^ 
purpose of printing blue upon earthenware, was made in liverpooL The 
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ware was sent down from Staffordshire in what is called the biscuit or 
unglazed state, and after having been printed, glazed, and fired, was 
returned to the manufacturers in the potteries. The curious in topography, 
maj perliaps feel some interest in visiting the spot, which is up a gateway 
on Shaw's Brow, and not probably two hundred yards distant from where 
we are at present assembled. 

I cannot but regret my inability to enter into more scientific details. 
My intention has been merely indeed to afford you a faithful record of a 
process, which as I before observed has never previously been published, 
and which on that account, and the circumstance of being eminently a 
practical one, may not be devoid of a certain amount of interest Even 
though abandoned, as it probably will be at no distant period for the acid 
process of which I have given you a slight sketch, it may not be unin- 
teresting to trace the progress of the manufacture through its earlier and 
ruder stages. We are the better enabled to appreciate excellence by a 
review of the slow and frequently toilsome process by which excellence in 
science or art has been obtained,' as the traveller who climbs the mountain 
to admire an extensive and beautiful landscape, enhances his pleasure by 
turning round to review the steep and laborious ascent by which he has 
gained its summit 



Cowley, and the Poets of the SEVENTEEMm Centuby. 

By David Buxton, Esq. 
(Rbad Dbobmbbb Utb, 1854.) 



I may be somewhat singular in my opinion, and in any other place than 
the calm arena of literary research it might provoke a vrar of words as hot 
as was the strife of swords between Cavalier and Roundhead, but I do hold, 
most sincerely and firmly, that few brighter days ever dawned for English 
literature tlian that which was so soon and sadly overcast by the troubles 
of the " Great Rebellion,*' 

The two periods which are generally regarded as the most illustrious in 
our literary history aro the reigns of Elizal>eth and Anne— the latter half 
of the sixteenth and the earlier portion of the eighteenth centuries. My 
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▼ocatiou to night is to vindicate the seventeenth. That, in some pi 
lars, the Elizabethan age is entitled to a pre-eminence OTer it, 1 1 
willing to admit, as I am prepared to deny the superioritj of the 
later, period. In many respects the seventeenth centtuy stands secc 
none, notwithstanding the disturbing caases of political strife, and 
convulsion, wliich were so long and so fatally at work. Who will v€ 
to place in any inferior rank, an age which counts among its wortliies 
men as Usher, and Laud, and Jeremy Taylor ; Bishops Bull, Hall 
Bedell ; Hammond, Isaac Barrow, Prideaux, Chillingworth, Fuller, '. 
of Eton, Selden, Sir Thomas Browne, Sir Kenelm Digby, Izaak Wi 
John Evelyn, Lord Clarendon, and Sir Matthew Hale ; and then, ii 
particular province of our present enquiry, Milton, Cowley, Diyden, W 
Denham, Wither, Crasliaw, Herrick, and the author of ** Hudib 
Cowley himself has remarked tliat ** a warlike, various, and tragical i 
best to write of, but worst to write im/** Of the vast number of wi 
whose names have come down to our own days, the circumstances of 
unhappy times must have repressed and stuuted the geuius of many a 
them, diverted to diilerent pursuits the talents of others, and harassei 
embittered the lives of almost all. But if the early promise of 
Charles' reign could have been fulfilled, there is little doubt that it ^ 
have been illustrated, in every department, by genius as gifted, and ^ 
as imperishable, as the liappier reign of Elizabeth can boast, f 

• Preface to WorkSt p. iv. 
f ** The accession of Charles the First,* says a writer, to whom no snspie: 
partiality can attach, " seemed an auspicious event for the cause of Uteratiii« ai 
arts. The Sovereign himself was a prince of much leaniiug, aud of a refine 
elevated taste. To him this nation is indebted for the acquisition of the CartcM 
Baphael ; he invited Vandyke, Rubens, Bernini, and other foreign artists t 
country ; was the liberal patron of Ben Jonson, Inigo Jones, and other native 
and artists; and amongst the crimes with which he was charged by his enemie 
one which, at the present day, we cannot judge to be quite unpardonable, namel 
the volumes of Shakspeare were his companions day and night. The poet 
flourished in his reign, in addition to those who survived the reigns of his predeoi 
although they possessed not the commanding genius, and the wonderful fureativej 
of the Bards of the Elizabethan age, for tliere were giants on the earth in thosa 
were yet among the most polished and elegant writers which the nation has pio 
The sweetness of their versiGcation was not of that tame and cloying nature 
the imitators of Pope afterwards introduced into our literature — smooth to the 
sion of every bold and original thought. • • • • The favourite amosen 
this period was the dramatic entertainments called masques.** Of those prodn 
Court, " Ben Jonson commonly wrote the poetry, Lawes composed the mu8i< 
Inigo Jones designed the decorations. Had Charles long continued to swi 
English sceptre there is no doubt that literature and the arts, but especially the 
would have been materially advanced." — Neele's Lectures on English Poetry, pp. ] 
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It is a curious and very noticeable historical &ct, that ever since the 
revival of learning, our literary history has exhibited a constant succession 
of alternations — first eminence, then mediocrity — first brightness, and 
then gloom. 

" \Mien son is set, the little stars du shine." 

The most striking proof of this is seen in the contrast between the 
successive reigns of Elizabeth and James — of Anne, and the first two 
Georges. As in mining, when you have worked out one rich lode, you 
must dig tlirough a mass of rubbish before you can find another remu- 
nerative vein : as the coldness and sterility of Winter ever follow the 
sunny glow of Summer, and the glad luxuriance of Autumn ; and these 
must be endured ere the hopefulness and cheering of another Spring 
can revisit us : and as a night of darkness separates the dying day from 
the approaching morrow, so is it in our litcraiy history. And yet another 
illustration occurs to me, which, for its aptness, I hope may be excused. 
The distance between any two of those epochs which we delight to dwell 
upon, and tlie interval of common-place which divides them, remind me of 
the great squares of Uie metropolis. Go through that in which our own 
noble president resides, and which gives a colloquial designation to the 
district The dwellings are palaces, and their inhabitants are the rulers 
of the land. Further on is another square of the same class. The backs 
of the houses of each meet, and together form a line of — stables, called 
locally a mews. And you can no more pass from one bright period of 
literaiy glory to another, without that dreary inter-space of mediocrity, than 
you can get from Belgrave-square to Eaton, without making that unpoetical 
passage of the stables. The reign of James I. was one of tliese intervals. 
It bad little or no poetic excellence properly its own. All the brightness 
irhich adorned those times was cither the twilight of the day which had 
made glorious the reign of Elizabeth, or the coming dawn of that which 
was to break in social storm and political convulsion afterwards. Not 
; forgetting the names of Donne, and Sir Henry Wotton, and Bishop 
Henry King, it may justly be said that the characteristic of that epoch was 
mediocrity ; and that, in comparison with the one which followed it, and 
still more with that which preceded it, it shrinks into littleness and insig- 
nificance. 

Of all the poets of the Caroline em, Cowley was anquestionably the most 
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popular, and — Milton alone excepted — he was the best and most hi 
gifted amongst them. Milton^s own wish for himself was that he might 
audience find, though few ;" but his contempoiaiy was more foitaiiaie i 
even this : he had the applause of congenial minds, bat not of these al 
To the commendation of the critic was added the admiiation of the n 
tudo. Dr. Johnson says, ** He was in his own time consideied a 
unrivalled excellence." Clarendon represents him as having take 
flight beyond all that went before him ; and Milton is said to have 
clared that ** the three greatest English poets were Spenser, Shakspc 
and Cowley."* Wordsworth mentions, in proof of his popularity, 
his own folio copy of Cowley's works is the seventh edition, dated 16 
This was only fourteen years after the poet's death. In 1693 ano 
folio edition was published, a copy of which is before joa ; and Mr. C 
also mentions that a twelfth edition was issued by Tonson, in 1721 
the collection mado by Cowley himself.^ On his decease. King Chfl 
declared that he '' had not left a better man behind him in Englan 
Sir John Denham penned an elegy, on his interment in Westmin 
Abbey, and Bishop Sprat wrote his life — ^the same which is piefixd 
his works, and which has furnished the materials for eveiy subseqi 
biography. But his popularity did not last long. Other great and Ir 
names arose, before which that of the departed Cowley might ' 
grow dim. In the year of his death, " Paradise Lost '* appeared— 
work which its author had contemplated in his early manhood as i 
•* something " which he should leave " to after times," •* so wiitUm* 
that they should not willingly let it die.*'§ In the same year Dn 
published his Annus Mirabilis, and thence we may date that public 
of the author of '* Absalom and Achitophol," in which, like his own Z 
he was 

** ETexytlilng by turns, and nothing long ;** 

pouring forth the odes of the laureate, the licentious plays of the pop 
dramatist, the stinging satires of the partisan and polemic, and 
more polished works of the ripe scholar, with a profusion, and a ges 
though not unexceptionable, excellence, which make his life an epod 



• Johnson's Lives of the Poets, vol. i. — Cowley, 
•f Essay Supplementary to the Preface to his Works. 
I Literature and Learning in England. 
11 Life, by Bishop Sprat. f Against Prelacy, A.D. 1642. 
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our history. He, with other far inferior writers, who» aiming to be 
popular, ceased to be pure, and whose petty productions rank as low when 
tried by the canons of criticism as by the laws of morality, now receired 
the popular applause which had once been awarded to Cowley ; and thus 
it happened that in the very next generation Pope could ask : 

** Who now reads Cowley ? If he pleases yet, 
His moral pleases, not his pointed wit : 
Forgot hia epic, nay, Pindaric art. 
But still I love the language of his heart.** 

Thus neglected, he passed away from public notice. Few persons road 
him : the popular impression was traditional, and it imputed to him the 
ingenious concatenation of diy conceits, uninspired by warmth of feeling, 
or gaiety of fimcy, and unadorned by any considerable graces of language 
or Tersification. Dr. Johnson greatly strengthened this error by appending 
bis notice of the metaphysical poetry to the life of Cowley, and illustrating 
it copiously from his works. I do not dispute the propriety of placing 
him amongst these writers, but I do claim for him poetical merits infinitely 
euperior to any which he has in common with them. That he had faults 
is undeniable : his style was modish and involved ; his diction both care- 
less and artificial, loaded with conceits, strained indeed, and yet feeble. 
But these were the faults of the age he lived in, and of the fashion which 
he too readily followed. While they appear as blemishes upon his merits, 
ihey do not eclipse them, and those merits were all his own. Pope, in 
the quotation just made, expresses love for the " language of his heart.** 
* Neele says, ** His very faults are the offspring of genius ; they are the 
( exuberances of a mind ' o*er-iuformed with meaning ;* the excresceuces of a 
y tree, whose waste foliage, if proi)er1y pruned and arranged, would form an 
J immortal wreath on the brows of any humbler genius.*** A lover of nature. 
Bach as Comus alone sufficiently shows Milton to have been, could not 
but prefer Cowley to Dryden : we therefore find that Cowley was one 
of his favourite authors ; but of Dryden he said : '* he was a good rhymist, 
hat no poet'*f 

i The great authority on the other side is Dr. Johnson, whose judgment 

; later writers have too commonly adopteil witliout enquiry, and repeated 

" with mischievous assiduity. It may seem presumptuous to impeach such 



* lActurcs ou Kngliah Poetry, pp. Oil, H7. 
•f Johnson's Life of Milton. 



entering now into onj thei^rr upon the subject, it ^rill, I think, I 

mitted that amon<^ the chief qualifications of a poet, must be xwl 

quickness of perception, tenderness of feeling, a passionate la 

nature, and a close and intimate sympathy with those warm affe< 

which spring out " of the depth and not the tumult of the souL** '. 

if these are tlie necessary qualifications of the poet, so are they o 

competent judge of poetry ; for notwithstanding the celebrated di 

which tells us that a man may be a suOlcient judge of a well-made 

though he cannot make a table himself, still it is a simple truis 

assert, tliat ho who is deiiciont in certain mental faculties ma 

inca{)ablo of forming a sound judgment upon that which iuTolTe 

exercise of those faculties. And that is true of Johnson which he 

of another : ** That with all his viurioty of excellence he is not 

pathetic; and liad so little sensibility of the power of effusions ( 

natural, that ho did not esteem them in others. Simplicitv,*^ he 

speaking of Dryden, '*gave him no pleasure; and for the first n 

his life he looked upon Otway with contempt, though at last, indeed 

late, he confessed that in his play ' there yvsa nature, which is the 

I , beauty.'" (Ld/e o/Dnjden.) But it was not the beauty of nature y 

^ he admired. His whole life shoN^-s that the objects of his admiration 

' \ the artificial, and the artiiicial alone. Books and men, as they consi 

the almost mechanical routine of city life, were his fields of obsexra 
- ' and his views of nature were practically limited, and that by choi 

I the Temple Gardens and the civic Thames. He was a man, who, 

he souffht to know evervthiDC, had so little desire to see evervthincf 
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I have just made, than a comparisou between Wordsworth's verse and 
Jobnsoirs prose, written on the same subjects. His further description of 
Dry den is also true of liimself : " The power that predominated in his 
intellectual operations was rather strong reason than quick sensibility. 
Upon all occasions that were presented, he studied rather than felt, and 
produced sentiments not such as nature enforces, but meditation supplies. 
With the simple and elemental passions, as they spring separate in the 
oiind, he seems not much acquainted ; and seldom describes them but as they 
are complicated by the various relations of society, and confused in the 
tumults and agitations of life." The poetry which he found in possession 
of the popular approval was the Didactic — often mere moralizing in verse— 
a style of composition which as it is nearest akin to prose, both in its 
subjects and its mode of treatment, must necessarily be of an inferior 
order of poetry. We know what works were read in Johnson s time — at 
least we know their names, if little else. They were Pomfret*s *' Choice :" 
Phillips* ** Splendid Shilling ;" the same author s poem on " Cider ;'' 
Dyer's ''Fleece;"' Somervillc's ** Chase T and tlie '* Creation" of "that 
portentous bore. Sir Richard Blackmore,'* as Mr. Macaulay styles liim.* 
I think no other evidence is needed to indicate what was the character of 
the popular poetry of that day : but if more should be requisite, it is very 
easily produced. The last great work of Johnson's life was to write the "Lives 
of the Poets :*' on tlie title page they are styled ** the most eminent English 
Poets." Now who were they ? And by what standard was this eminence 
measured? Tlie booksellers made the selection, leaving a limited dis- 
cretion to the editor, which he did not omit to exercise. The list of 
names shows that the publishers understood poetic eminence only in the 
commercial sense ; and, as if the selection which they made upon this 
principle was not sufficiently absurd in itself, .lohnson exercised his own 
discretion by making it worse. The names of Pumfret and Watts, 
Blackmore and Yalden, were added by his special recommendation. Ho 
wrote a biogmphy of each of the \mters whose works I just now mentioned, 
and sent forth to the world a list of the ** most eminent English Poets," 
which included, besides the authors already named, some others, of whose 
original compositions not a single line survives, while it excluded Spenser 
and Shak-*i>oare, and every other illustrious writer from Chaucer, until 
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Cowley appeared. Nor is this all. When a better feeling b^^ to amkeo. 
he treated it with such contempt as, for a time, withered it. Bat thongL 
like the first wave of the tide, it retreated, and seemed to be lost, it sooo 
came back again with increased force, and at length bore down Hm 
barriers upon which it had at first so vainly broken. Speaking of the 
** BeUquei of Ancient English Poetry,*" to which I am now alloding, 
Wordsworth has placed it on record how much Germany is indebtad 
to that work, while " for our own country," he adds, " its poetry has bees 
absolutely redeemed by it*'* Yet Johnson saw no merit in this book; 
ho treated it with burlesque and ridicule. So that not onlj by his 
support and sanction to the vicious style in Togue, bat hy his dispangB- 
ment of that wliich so worthily succeeded it, the fact is shown that die 
influence of Johnson upon English poetry was an injurioos influence. 
The hidden charms and beauties which abound in natural poetiy, as k 
the common things of nature itself; the simple diction appropriate W 
simple things which are when " unadorned adorned the most ;** the 
sweetness of a common stmin ; the picturesque effect piodaced by the 
happy uso of significant, though ordinary words ; the inTolontaiy gn» 
which pertains to simple, natural, thoughts, as it does to the spontaneoos 
movements and postures of children : these had no charms for that critie 
who, in reviewing Comusy found more to censure than to praise — ^who atv 
little to commend in the ** Allegro,** and the *' Penseroso ;** and nothiog 
at all either in ** Lycidas," or those sonnets which Wordsworth calls— 

** Soal-animatiog Btralns — alas, too few." 

Speaking of Lycidos he said, *' Where tliere is leisure for fiction there is 
little grief." And yet the man who wrote this — a son remarkable for bis 
filial attachment — ^penned his own fiction of Rasselas to defray the funenl 
expenses of his widowed mother. If it were not both very possible and 
very easy to distinguish between respect for a man, and submission to bis 
authority in a matter of literary taste, I should not have said so much upon 
this subject. The character of Dr. Johnson appears to me to be soGki 
striking embodiment of our national character, in its apparently anomalos 
combination of strength and weakness, greatness and littleness^ that it 
seems as natural for an Englishman to sympatliiso with his failings, as to 
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admiro his noblo qualities. I have stood, manj a time and oft, upon that 
spot in Poet*s Comer which is made more sacred by his dust, beneath the 
shadow of Shakspeare*s monument, and Addison's, and of that simpler tablet 
upon which is recorded his own famous epitaph of Goldsmith, and I hav^ 
looked down upon his grayo with as much pride and admiration, and with 
as deep a conviction of the great good which was wrought by his example 
and influence, as were ever felt, either in his own time or since : but in this 
matter of poetical criticism I hold him to be wrong, not only actually but 
necessarily. A man who could not endure to be out of London ; who talked 
about the " silver flood " of the Thames at Greenwich ;♦ who said ** that 
when a man was tired of London he was tired of life;*' who assented to and 
approved the sentiment that the spreading park *' girt with the solemn 
migesty of trees," was not equal to Fleet street ; and one of whose reasons 
for refusing to apply for Holy Orders (it must in justice be remembered that 
it was not the only one, or the chief, but it was one to which he frequently 
referred), was that he could not bear Uie insipidity of the country ; — such a 
man could not possibly be a fully qualified judge of some of the highest 
beauties of poetry. How diflerently does the poetical temperament of 
Ck)wper speak out, in that passage of the Task wherein ho alludes to 
CJowley, as 

*' stretched at ease in Chertsey's nleDt bowen 

Not nnemplojed, and finding rich amends 
For a lost world in solitude and verse." 

His o^\ii ardent attachment to the country fmds expression in tho 
exclamation — 

** 1 never framed a wish, or formed a plan 
That flattered me with hopes of earthly bliss, 
Bat there I laid the scene.** 

And a greater man than either Cowley or Cowper has left on record one of 
tho most touching and simple longings to escape from *' tho noise and 
op|)08ition ** of London to more congenial scenes, which was ever i)emied. 
"My Lonl," says Richard Hooker to Archbishop Wliitgifl, after giving an 
outline of liLs work on Ecclesiastical Polity, *' I shall never bo able to finish 
what I have lK.'guii, unless I Ite n?iiiovcd into some quiet (larsonage, where 
I may see ( tods blessings spring out of my mother earth, and eat my own 
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bread in privacy and peace." This was a feeling Johnacm ooold 
estimate nor properly understand ; but the want of it is a fiktal disqnalifici' 
tion for forming a sympathetic and therefore just judgment of poetry. 

I shall now endeavour to show how much he wbs mistaken in his 
estimate of Cowley. 

Speaking of the *' ISfetaphysical Poets," and of Cowley as one of them, 
he says, ** They cannot bo said to have imitated anything ; they neither 
copied nature, nor life ;" and again, ** their thoughts are often true, but 
seldom natural." Turn to Cowley s address to the " Old Patzician Trees," 

in his Essay on Solitude :— 

** Here let me, careless, tnd anthoughtftil lying. 
Hear tlie soft winds above me flyiDg, 
With all their wanton boogbs diipala, 
And tlie more tanefol birds to both replying, 
Nor be myself too mate. 

A sUvor stream shall roll his waters near, 

Gilt with son-beams here and there. 

On whose enamel'd bank Til walk. 
And see how prettily they smile, and hear 

How prettily they talk." 

The next quotation will remind us of Bums* exquisite 8ong» beginning. 
" Ye banks and braes " — 

** How could it be so fidr, and yon away ? 
How could tlie trees be beauteous, flowers so gay ? 

Could they remember but last year, 

How you did them, they you delight, 

The sprouting leaves which saw you here. 

And call'd their fellows to the sight, 
Would, looking round for the same sight in Tain, 
Creep back into their silent barks again." 

In anticipation of a happy marriage, he thus speaks of her name : 

*' Then all the fields and woods shall with it ring. 

Then echo's burden it shall be ; 
Then all the birds in scTcral notes shall sing. 

And all the rivers murmur thee : 
Then every wind the sound shall upwards bear, 
And softly whisper it to some angel's ear." 

But there is a strength and ^dgour in many of his passages iirhich mast 
not be overlooked. The following extract is from the first Book of the 
Davideis — 
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" BcDMlh (bt mightj odmo'i wcallbj eavat, 
Beoeith llie eternal foQnuJn of ill vne*, 
Whm Iheir nit court the motbn-wktn* keep. 
And DDdiatarbed bj moona, in sUenee ileep. 
There ia ■ pliee, deep, wondrou deep below, 
Wliich, genalne oigbl and honor does o'erflow ; 
No bound contiola th' unweeiied ipue, but Hell 
Endlem w llioae din piini thit in it dwelL 
Here no dear glimpie of (be ean'i lonly hee 
Sltikea througb Iht lolid iarkntu of the plect; 
No d«wning mora doe* her kind red displiy ; 
One ilight weak be un wonld bere b* Ihonght the day. 
No gentle elan witb Iheir fair gemi atligbl 
Offend the tyrannous, and uuqaeadonad nighL 
Bere Lucifer lljt mighty caplire reigns ; 
Proud, 'midil Aii mvi, and fynmt, in Au chidnt.' 

The next Unea are more fearfully expresBive. The scene is an infernal 
»>at:lave r — 

" Tbe qtukiog powen of night ilood in imaie 
And at each other &nt could only gaie. 
A drea^ui lUenrefiltd the hallotB plart, 
Doubliify llir HOtivt lerror ofHtltlfact ! 
Riier* of flaming brimitone, wliicb before 
So loudly raged, rrtpt »q/l/j fty tkt than ; 
No bias of BDiket, no clank of chaini wai known, 
T>tt umtt amidtl (Aci'r lorf urn dant not yrvan.' 

It)- way of contrast to these powerful but repulsive pictures, let us gltuaco 
It another hue passage ut the same poem : — 

" AboTe the aubUe [aldingi of the iky, 
AboTB the well-wl ocba' >oft barmon j ; 
Abore tliote petty lamps that gild tlie night. 
There is a place o'lrflown with hallowed light ; 
Where heaTen, m if il left itaelf behind, 
Is stretched out &r, nor ii* own boonds can find : 
llere peaceful flames swell up the sacred place, 
Nor can the glory cootain itself in Ih' eudlen apace. 
For there no twiligbl ot the aau'i dull ray 
Olimmers npon the pure aud natire day- 
No pale-faced moon does in stolen beams appear. 
Or wilb dim taper scatlen darkness therv. 
On no smoolb sphere llie restless seaaoui slide. 
No circling inoliuu doth swift time dirido ; 
Nalhitig is them to come, and nothing pact. 
But an elemal now does always laaL" 

Tlie Dm jrfri't from uliich thosf paHsafft-N are takou was never finished, 
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nor, as the author himself tells us, were the Four Books which he did 

complete, ever revised " with that care which he had resolved to hestow, 

and which the dignity of the inatter well deserves." But no man had a 

more exalted idea than he of the grandeur and sublimity of the incidents 

in Scripture story, and of their capability of being woven into the loftiest 

verse. He closes his preface with this striking passage : — " All the Books 
of the Bible are either already most admirable and exalted pieces of 
poesie, or are the best materials in the world for it. Yet though they be 
m themselves so proper to be made use of for this purpose, none but a 
good artist wiU Imow how to do it : neither must we think to cut and 
polish diamonds with so UtUe pains and skill as we do marble. For if . 
any man design to compose a sacred poem by only turning a story of the 

Scripture ... or some other godly matter into rhime ; he is so 

fax from elevating of poesie, that he only abases divinity. In brief, he 
who can write a profane poem well, may write a divine one better ; but he 
who can do that but ill, will do this much worse. The same fertihty of 
invention; the same wisdom of disposition; the same judgment in 
observance of decencies ; the same lustre and vigour of elocution ; the 
same modesty and majesty of number ; briefly, the same kind of habit, 
is required to both ; only this latter allows better stuff, and therefore would 
look more deformedly, if ill drest in it. I am far from assuming to myself 
to have fulfilled the duty of this weighty undertaking, but sure I am, that 
there is nothing yet in our language (nor perhaps in any) that is in any 
degree answerable to the idea that I conceive of it. And I shall be 
ambitious of no other firuit from this weak and imperfect attempt of mine, 
but the opening of a way to the courage and industry of some other 
persons, who may be better able to perform it thoroughly and successfully." 

It is surely not without significance, as a comment upon this final sentence, 

that in the very year of Cowley's death. Paradise Lost appeared. 

I do not pause to point out the resemblances which may be traced 
between many familiar passages in modem poetry and some which are to 
be foimd in Cowley. That is a branch of literary investigation, which, if 
followed out, would reveal some curious facts. I hope some member of 
the Society having the requisite leisure may be induced to take up the 
subject, and bring his reading to bear upon it, in its threefold aspect of 
unconscious resemblance, avowed imitation, and arrant plagiarism. 

Perhaps, after all that has been said, it may seem strange to conclude 
with the admission that, in spite of all his merits, Cowley vnH never be 
popular. Yet no student of English literature will do justice, either to 
his subject, or to himself, who passes by the works of Abraham Cowley. 
I think I have given sufiicient reasons for pajdng some attention to his 
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|M>etr}' ; but his prose is more admirable still. Like Diyden, he is known 
cliiefly — I nuiy almost say exclusively — ^iii one character. His reputation 
as a i)oct has prevented his being known, much less appreciated, as an 
e8,sayist. But if " the varying verse, the full-resounding line " of Diyden, 
and the more artificial num1>er3 of Cowley, were henceforth obliterated 
from human knowledge, both would live, and would deserve to live, in the 
admiration of their countrymen, for qualities in their prose writings, of a 
high and uniform excellence, such as the most partial critic could not 
claim for their poetry, though, strangely enough, the poetry, with its 
inequalities and it8 faults, has hidden from view the more perfect graces of 
the prose. 



On A Grotesque Mask of Puntsiihent obtained in the Castle of 

NUREMUERO. 

By Frederick W. FairhoU, Esq., F.8,A. 
(Read Uth Dscimbib, I8.')4.) 



In the Museum of Antiquities, collected by my fellow Member of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London, Mr. Joseph Mayer, I have observed, 
with some curiosity, the very rare example of a scold^s bridle which he 
possesses. Such relics of the olden time are of great rarity ; and of the 
small number known to exist, the majority belong to places whence they 
cannot be dissevered. In the church of Walton-on-Thames, about 20 miles 
from London, is one of these implements, which is said to have been 
presented for the use of the Parish by a neighbouring gentleman, who lost 
a considerable estate, through the babbling of a mischievous woman to the 
relative from whom he would have received it Upon it was inscribed the 
date 1033, and the distich, now quite obliterated, 

" Chester presents Walton with a bridle 
To curb women*8 tongues that talk too idle.** 

The punishment originated at a period when some degree of ridicule was 
allowed to take the place of Uiat severity which characterized earlier forms 
of punishment Like many other of our customs, it would appear to have 
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originated on the Continent ; and I exhibit to you ihia eyening a dnini^ 
of a somewhat similar Mask, wliich I purchased at Norembeiig aboat four 
months ago, and which is now in the Taluable collection of the Loid 
Londesborough, at Grimston Park, near Tadcaster, Yorkshire. It is 
constructed of bands of iron, and is made to fit closely over the head, being 
secured at the back by a padlock. A flat piece of iron coTera the mouth, 
and closes upon it so entirely, that if the person upon whose head it is 
placed attempts to speak, the voice is collected toward a small hole in the 
centre, ascends up the wooden nose by means of a small pipe, and ends in 
being expelled by a loud whistle. It is thus impossible to speak, the mu 
attempting it but makes liimself ridiculous, and to do this the man 
thoroughly, au a^^s s ears are ufBxed to the sides of the head, and a huge ptir 
of spectacles over the nose ; u mouth is painted over the mouthpiece, and 
eyebrows over the spectacles. It was probably manufactured toward the 
end of the sixteenth century, a time when judges began to belioTO thati 
feeling of sliamo might bo useful in preventing petty infringements d 
propriety. Grotesque masks, of a somewhat similar kind, were used in 
Germany to punish refractory soldiers, one of which is in the Armooiy at 
Goodrich Court, aud which Sir Samuel ^leyrick, who owned this coUectioii, 
thought to l>e of the time of Ilenn' Vlll. It is constructed of wood, m 
imitation of the hood worn by the jesters who formed part of a noble's 
retinue at that period, and has a high crest witli bells attached, whidi 
ring on the slightest movement of the wearer. It opens with a hinge 
behind, and is secured beneath the chin by a padlock. As the elenUad 
bells supplied the place of a crest to this grotesque helmet, the repraeen- 
tation of the wreath usually encircling tlie knightly one is carved below it 
to make the absurdity more i>erfect. It is quite probable that th ^ anl 
similar military grotesque punishments, originated in the oontinentBl 
customs of an earlier date. Lord Ijondesboroughs collection afinds 
another example of a skeleton mask which he also obtained from a GrermiB 
collection, but without the peculiarity I have pointed out in the mouth- 
piece of that to which I now call attention, and which I consider by far the 
most curious mask of tlie kind in existence. 

I should be disxK)sed to date tlie introduction of these and similir 
instruments of cruelty to northern Europe, to the accession of Charles V. 
of Spain to the throne of Germany. The period of the introducticm of 
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the most refined cruelties into the famed old city of Nuremberg is fixed by 
its historians to the year 1633, and the character of the tortures then, for the 
first tune imported, is of so startling a kind as to be adverse to the 
oxdinaiy feelings of nations to whom " the most holy Inquisition" is happily 
unknown. During the Spanish ascendancy in Germany, Brabant, and 
Flanders, the vaults of their Hotels-de-Ville might rival the Spanish cells 
in the varic us implements they contained ; some few of which still exist, 
particularly in the old German towns, such as Saltzbui^, Bamberg, 
Nuremberg, and Batisbou, the latter having by far the most complete 
collection, constructed with a perfection of cruelty, and christened with 
jocular names ; an instance of the heartless indifference to human suffer- 
ing, and fiendish malignity which characterized the judicial proceedings of 
the middle ages. 

Torture, as a means of extorting confession of crime, appears to have 
been slowly and sparingly adopted in England ; and, to the honour of our 
country, was never acknowledged by the law of the land. Religious 
intolerance seems to have allowed it a more unquestioned scope than the 
ordinary tribunals admitted ; and we must refer to the pages of such 
authors as John Foxe if we would know much of the practice in England. 
From a comparison of his descriptions with such others as are contained 
in MillsBus s curious and horrible book. Praxis Criminis Peneguendi (Pkiris, 
1541), we may trace all these barbarities to the one source, and that the 
Spanish and Italian torturers ; who seem to have exhausted their inventions 
in ingenious cruelties, which they worked into practical use with a finish 
and a neatness of manipulation, as if they delighted in their horrible 
employment 

The connection of constructive idea between the Mask from Nurembei|(, 
and the English ** Scolds* bridle ** and Scottish *' Brank," will be apparent, 
I think, to most investigators. Its disuse in both of the latter countries 
is comparatively modem ; and it appears to have been more common and 
occasionally more cruel in the north than it was among ourselves. Thus 
the ** Witch's Bridle,** once preserved in the church at Forfiur, was 
provided with a gag for the mouth made in form of a triple spur, which 
was capable of inflicting horrible wounds on tlie unhappy ** witch ** who 
attempted to speak, when led to the stake, with this upon her head. The 
ordinary ** Brank*' for a scold simply restrained her tongue; and its name 
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was the same as that applied to a rude substitute for a bridle. An example 
preserved at St. Maiy's Church, St. Andrew's, is said to have been a£&xed 
to the heads of the early Scottish martyrs at the stake ; another was found 
behind the panelling of the old house of the Earls of Moray, in the 
Ganongate, Edinburgh. 

Of the English *' Scolds' Bridle/* one of the earliest engraved examples 
is that given by Dr. Plot in his " History of Staffordshire," and which he 
says " being put upon the offender, by order of the magistrate, and 
fastened by a padlock behind, she is led round the town by an officer to 
her shame ; nor is it removed till after the party shows, by all external 
signs imaginable, humiliation and amendment." Brand, in his "History 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne," engraves another example, which Grardiner, in 
his ** England's Greivance," 1655, declares he saw in use, and the iron 
tongue " forced the blood out " of the unfortunate woman's mouth who 
then wore it. Another is in the Town Hall at Worcester ; one is in private 
hands at Leicester, once belonging to the Town Hall there. The curious 
inscribed one in the church at Walton-on-Thames has been already noticed. 
The Town Council of Lichfield also possesses one of these bridles ; anotiher 
is at Beaudesert, the seat of the Marquis of Anglesey ; but by fiEu: the 
most curious example is preserved at Hamstall Eidware, in Staffordshire. 
It has apertures for the eyes and nose, giving the fiEice a grotesque appear- 
ance, and towers above the head like the cap of a grenadier. In this way 
it connects itself with the Military Mask at (joodrich; as that, by its 
grotesque character, is connected with the German one I have exhibited 
this evening. 

I have thus endeavoured to show that the principle, both of the invention 
and construction of these antique grotesque implements of punishment, 
has evidently emanated &om the same source. As very rare examples 
of ancient manners, they are worthy the attention of all who study what are 
frequently termed the "good old times," and who may, by that study, 
learn to be thankful that they did not live in them. 
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On some Cobbespondence of Db. Pbiestlet, fbesebyed in the 

Wabbington Museum and Libbabt. 

By J. F. Marsh, Esq, 

(Biad IOtb Apbii., 1890.) 



It is DO part of my object this evening to enter upon or to provoke a 
discussion of the merits or demerits, personal, political, or scientific, of 
Dr. Priestlej, but I may venture to assume that his name will be generally 
received as so illustrious in the world of science, and so remarkable in that 
of politics, that a series of letters from him, extending over a period of 
twelve years, may command a small portion of the attention of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, though it does not happen to embrace 
that portion of Iiis life during which he was connected with these counties 
by his residence at Nantwich, and subsequently at Warrington, as one of 
the tutors at its celebrated Academy. The correspondence of any man 
taking as active an interest as Priestley did in the stirring events of his 
time would be worth perusal, were it only for the sake of comparison with 
the ideas and temper of our own day ; and that these letters partake of 
this description of interest may be inferred from the circumstances which 
led to their preservation and deposit in the Warrington Museum and 
Library, whence I have brought them for your inspection. 

In a letter dated 4th October, 1791, he writes to his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Wilkinson : — 

*' I am glad that you approve of my views with respect to France. 
Now I think it must be evident to every body, whether they will 
acknowledge it or not, that that country must rise and tliat this 
cannot well go higher. Wliether any addition be made to our bur- 
dens or not they must begin to be felt heavier and heavier, and the 
wretched illiberal spirit of the court will make it despicable. * * * 
I spoke to Mr. B. Vaughan, who has placed my money in France, 
and he says he will write to you about yours. * '^ 't' He has 
already placed a considerable sum in the French funds, and many, 
I doubt not, will soon do the same, as was the case with tlie American 
funds, which liave risen 30 [>er cent since I placed what I could in 
them. ^Ir. Kustsell got 30 per cent, per annum by some money that 
he happened to have in their funds at a very critical time." 
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His correspondent expresses his entire accordance with these senti- 
ments, and remits £5000 for investment in stock, in a country which he 
looks upon both as fiavorable for manufisu^ture and commerce, and as a place 
of refuge from persecution. This sum appears to have been subsequently 
made over to Dr. Priestley. Within less than eighteen months he writes 
that he considers the money invested in the French funds as lost, and 
from that time till the year 1798 the correspondence narrates the efiforts 
he was making to recover from the French government a portion, however 
smaU, of the wreck of his property. At last he writes from America on 
the 15th of March, 1798 :— 

" At the solicitation, I suppose, of Mr. Adit, the late Ambassador 
from France, the Directory have made an arret in my favor. It is 
sufficiently complimentary, but the benefit I shall derive from it is 
veiy little, if anything at all, while I am here. They allow me in 
cash ] 200 livres per ann., which is about £50 sterling, till the interest 
of my money in their funds shall amount to as much. Their funds 
must be very low indeed if £10,000 do not yield fifty per ann. when 
we were led to expect £600." 

It is to the constant allusions to this subject, and the pecuniary trans- 
actions between Dr. Priestley and his brother-in-law, arising from the 
difficulties in which the former was involved by his misplaced confidence 
in the credit of the French Kepublic, that the preservation, as a mere 
matter of business, of between sixty and seventy most interesting letters 
is to be attributed. After lying for half a century among the papers 
which had come to the hands of the firm which I represent, as Mr. Wil- 
kinson*s fia,mily solicitors, I accidentally stumbled upon one which from its 
signature interested me as an autograph, and finding that it was not a mere 
nugget, but that the whole bundle was auriferous, I arranged the corres- 
pondence in order, and procured the consent of Mr. Wilkinson s figimily to 
its deposit in its present place of preservation. 

Before describing the correspondence more particularly it may be con- 
venient to sketch very slightly the history of Dr. Priestley, down to the 
date at which it commences. He was bom of respectable parents, of 
Calvinistic tenets, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, in the year 1733, and 
his education was commenced at a school at Batley, and completed by 
Dr. Ashworth at Daventiy. In after life his religious opinions difiered 
materially from those of the school in which he was brought up, and at 
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Bucceasive periods be passed through all the changeij from ColvL 
Arianisra, and Socinianism, but rcDmined through the whole p 
firm believer ia the Jewish and Chrisdan revelatioDS, accordiug to the 
testimony of his biographer Dr. Aikio, vbo wanulj defends faim from the 
charge of having held e*eit more extreme opinions. At the age of 22 he 
took charge of a congr^don at Needbam Market, in SuJTolk, and after- 
wards removed to Nantwich, where be remained until, in 1761, he became 
tutor in the department of Polite Literature in the Warrington Academy, 
and shortly afterwarda married a sister of tbe gentlomaa to vrhom the 
principal portion of tbe letters to which I liave to call your attention are 
addressed, Mr. Wilkinson, a celebrated Ironmaster in Staflbrdshire and 
North Wales. It is not necessary that I xbould detain you nith any 
notice of tbe various works by which Dr. Priestley uow began to make 
hinLwlf known, in the world of Literature and Science. SuGBce it to say, 
that at the close of his connection with the Warrington Academy in 1 768, 
be had obtained a more than European reputation by his researches in 
Chemistry, Electricity and Optics. After a short residence at Leeds he 
accepted an engagement with the Earl of Shelburue. which, in tbe nominal 
capacity of his Lordxhip's librarian, or literary and philosophical companion, 
afforded him an opportunity of deToting liimself to his favorite pursuits, 
and retiring from it after some years with a liberal pension, with the aid of 
which, and additional subscriptions from several friends of science to enable 
him to cany on his experiments, he determined to devote himself to 
philosophy ; and settled at Birmingham, for tbe puri>oso of deriving the 
utmost advantage from the mechanical resources of the woricshop of the 
vorid. It would have been fortunate for his memory if such pursuits had 
engrossed tlto whole of bis attention, though it is only justice to say that 
the space which he occupies hi the politics of the period is less attributable 
to the extent to whii:b be took jtart in pohtical discussions, than to the fiut 
of his Itaviug licen the principal victim of those savage riots which dis- 
graced the town of Dinningbam, when jiopulaT violence, aroused by a 
pubUc dinner on the 1 Itb July, 1701, (at which however Dr. Priestlej' was 
not present) to celebrate tbe destruction of tbe Bastilc, was directed 
agauist him on account of the favorable eye with wbicli ho was supposed 
to rogiird tlic French Itevolution : and amidst the conflagration of ^aces 
of worship and jirivate property, his house, his library, manuscripts, and 
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philosophlcjil np])uralu9 were consigned to the flames^ and (to use the 

luu^iiagc of ]Mrs. BarUaiild), 

" the luime 
'* On whirli ilelightrd scienre loved to dwell, 
" BiK'aiuL' tlie bandied tlieme of hooting crowds.** 

It is sliortlv Ix'fnro tliis period that the correBpondence conoanences, nd 
tlie following 1ettt>r dated from London the *20th August, 1791,giTesu 
interetjtin^ picture of the Btate of public feeling on the subject : — 

** You were so obliging ns to give me an invitatioQ to anv of voor 
Ikuisos ill the pn»sent unsettled state of my affairs, and having con- 
tinued lit- re nt'urly ns long its \>-as convenient for nie, on account of 
rtrci\ingand answering letters, 1 shall l>e happy with your leave to 
spend a niunth or Ti weeks at Ca^tlehead, especially as I understand 
that you are tbtre yourst'lf. 1 shall never forget how agreeably I 
pus>ed my time tliore before, and what satisfaction I had in compoong 
sevenU of my works in your Wrens nvst. There I wish to tinish« 
Apjteal tliat I am writing to tlu* puhlic nn tlie mhject of the ru^w 
Birtnintjham^ which 1 intend to publish, not immediately, bat some 
time hence, when it will prubiibly have a greater effect. My son 
Williiim is with me, and as unsettled as myself. He was to have bees 
13 years with Mr. KusSi'll, in order to bis behig afterwards settled in 
America, but ib% it is now probable that 1 shall not return to Birmio^ 
hum. it will btMui un(*omfonable place for him. He exposed hims^ 
mui*h in the rints in saving wimt be could of our things, and wasw 
nmrked by the rioters tts t«) be in much danger. Besides the greit 
fatigue he underwent required some recruit. He therefore came 
hither, and is very useful to me as an amanuensis, and in that capi- 
city, if you please, I will bring him with me to Castlehead. * « * 
The Dissentera at Binningham have been much dispirited, but they 
now begin to tako courage in (X^nsequence of having discovered soda 
ver>' foul pnictices of their ailversjiries, which must expose them to 
infamy. The partieulars Mr. Russell forl>ears to mention, but among 
other things lie has in his possession a forged letter which was made 
use of to inilame tlie mob both at my house and his. The magi*- 
8t rates, who dcscr>'e the severest punishment, liave had the thanks of 
a Town's meeting, and presents voted them, and Mr. Galton informs 
me that they have sent an Address to the King so fulsome and abject 
as must disgnu'o them for ever, while that of the Dissenters is manlj 
and does them credit * * * 1 thank God I never enjoyed 
better health or spirits than I have done since this afiEur, nor has it 
lost me a moment's sleep, except in consequence of being driven 
about four nights ruiming, without bcuig able to go to bed except £v 
a few hours." 

Iir another letter from London, on the 8th September, on the sami 
subject, after arranging his plans for a visit to Castlehead, he writes : 




" In our way I have promised Mr. Wedgwood to call upon him, and 
may make a short stay there. I Iiad proiwsed to go by Maucheiiter, 
but I find by a letter just received from Joseph tbat my friends there 

are afraid t^ receive mc. Thus the chased deer [he had writtan 
" stricken." but his spirit relielled against the word] is avoided by all 
the herd. To give you some idea of the state of things at Birming- 
ham, hating a cover, I enclose a letter Just received from Hi. Oalton. 
I also enclose a Dialogw whicli has Diude some noise in Birmingham 
from being supposed, in the present state of men's minds, to contain 
much treasonable matter. It ha.s been TeproBented to be as bad as 
tlie Haniibill : and the printer's boy has been in custody. The 
printer advertizes it, and says that the writer would appear when 
called for. At length they liave found nothing treasonable in it." 

Mr. Galton's letter alluded to in the above is as follows : — 

" I have this moment only received your (avor by Mr. Wm. Priestley, 
and rejoice most sincerely in the idea of seeing you. If you incline 
U) coma to Birmingham, whicli 1 think much better and more honor- 
able, pray inform me the hour you expect to arrive and where, for I 
will meet you at the coach and accomjMuiy you in your perambulations 
about the town, liappy in an occasion to avow the most eiplicit at- 
tachment to a person whose friendship does me the greatest honor. 
If you leave the coa<'h at what was once your house, 1 will meet you 
there. It sliall never bo said that Dr. Priestley was not received with 
open arms by one on whom he has conferred such obligations. The 
idea of fear Mrs. Galton and myself equally despise, nor do we 
reallv think there is any danger, but if the alternative were that we 
should lose our hoase or our esteem for ourselves, would not pause a 
moment.'' • * * 

In an undated letter, written in the same month, after alluding to liis 
" soil disaster at Birmingham," and mcntiomng his determlnatiou to take 
up his abode at Hackney, he writes ; — 

" It is now evident from a variety of ctrcumstancos, tlial Govern- 
ment is not displeased with tlie riots in Birmingham. Some of my 
friends, who liad occasion to wait on lili. Dundiis, say he diil nothing 
but mil at the Dissenters in general and myself in [larticular ; and 
Itishiip Prettyman, Mr. Pitt's tutor, iuis lately dclivcrcil a tlaming 
chitrgi' against ns. Also tlic tint sermon which was pniu'hcd before 
tile King at UVymonth nui agidnst Sertiirics, this being considered 
B-t the surest roild to preferment. On itiis lu-count 1 consider my stay 
in this country us vcrj' uncirtoin. Many of my friends seriously think of 
f{oing 111 France, anil the ncighlsmrhooit of I'igou In Burgundy lias 
been pointed out as convenient for their numuftuturea. If tliis should 
take place, and my ma William get a settlement in France, which I 
hope my friends there will tind for him, 1 shall prubalily go loo. 
Jo>e[^ says tliat imuiy Disxenters will probably emigrate from Man- 
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Chester, and Umt if all be w^ll he will be able to go too in a few jesi 
to gn.'at advantage. I have lK)en advised by Mr. Vaughan to pat th 
i'5()0 you kindly sent nic into the French funds, and the rest of m 
little pro|)erty is in the American funds. I wish to have as little i: 
this countT}' OS ])Ossible. I am told it is the wish of the minLstrr t 
drive mo away, and in this we shall soon be agreed."* 

I have already quoted from a letter of the 4th October, with reference :- 
ihu French funds, but the followhig extract is too curious to be omitted:- 

•* 1 think I told you that I had the offer of a completely fumishei 
house near Paris. To-dny I liave received a very nattering a»ldn^ 
from a society at Thoulouse, in the name of the town and neii,'hboci 
h«M)d, inviting mo to reside in the south of France, antl intimacn] 
that one of the now vacant monasteries will be destined for my us 
I have however now absolutely taken a house at Hackney, and hftif 
taken mnisures to lit it up for my use. Whether I shall sooc€e« 
Dr. Price is uncertain, as some of the more timid |>art of the congR 
gation are apprehensive of a tumult if 1 should settle there." 

<>!i the *^*Jrd November, ITIU, he writes: — 

" I wish to put into your hands my Appeal to the Public, in it 
present state. Several of my friends in Birmingham wish to have i 
either suppressed or much softened, but my friends here approve c 
it as it now is. I wish to know how it strikes you. In mv cm 
opinion, if I write at all, it ought not to be with less spirit than! hav* 
usually shewn, and there arc as bold and as offensive things in seven 
of my former publications as in this. However, if cancelling a fe' 
leaves will satisfy my friends, I shall have no objection to do it. Thi 
l»ul)licalit)n will be in f^'ood time il' it be about the meeting of IWii 
mcnt. I have got into tlie house 1 have taken at Clapton 

Tf it was not that I must have room for a Liibraiy «w 
Laboratory, it is h\T*fer than I ought to have, but without xt)om h 
those thing's, though they be e.xjK'nsive, 1 am useless, and the fei 
years of active life that according to the coiUTse of nature I mav ve 
enjoy, 1 wish to make the most of. 1 proposed to my congregation* a 
Hirmingham to go down and preach to them till Christmas, out the; 
thought it unsafe, and last Sunday Mr. Coates delivered the senna 
that 1 had composed for the opening of their new temporaiy pla« 
which was a riding school. On Sunday se nnight I began to pread 
at Hackney, but the fears of many of the congregation are not ve 
wholly vanished. I am now unpacking such of my books and paper 
as my friends have been ablo to save from the general wreck, and it i 
indetid affecting to see the shocking havock that has been made of thei 
though more tilings are preserved tlian I could have expected." 

The bitterness of public opinion against him seems to have increased 
rRther tliiui diminished On the 18th FebiTiary, 1793, he writes : 
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" You may justly thiok yourself happy in being out of the Mania, 
as you properly call it, that prevails here. I really begin to think 
myself not quite safe. I cao ^ve you no idea of the rancour that is 
nuw more than ever prevalent against me, as it shews itself in hand- 
bills, and evory other way calculated to escite mischief. However, 1 
keep myself as quiel as I can, and perhaps in time the storm may 
blow over. Your sister, nho never was alarmed before, begins to be 
so now, and if my sons can get settled in France or America, will 
have leaM objection to follow {hem than she had some time ago." 

On the Iflth of March, after mentioning that his son William had 
trraoged to emigrate to America, he adds : — 

" \Miat he can do when ho gets thither I cannot tell, but theisms 
no other choice for him. Ko son of mine can ever settle in tbis 
country, unless things should take a torn that we have no reason to 
expect." 

In the same letter he writ«s : — 

" Your sister is a good deal better, hut much distressed about getting 
servants. Our cooh-maid is just married, and the other is to be so 
soon ; and so violent is the spirit of party, that it is hardly possible to 
get a ecn'ant, and tboae we have are exposed to so much abuse from 
the neighbours of the lower class, that it is as much as they caii bear. 
I have proposed to her to give over housekeeping for a time." 

I have dwelt at so much length on this particular portion of the corres- 
poodcuce, from its beariog on the personal history of Dr. Priestley, and the 
picture it affords us of the state of pubhc feeliag, that I must pass some- 
what more rapidly over other subjects. He alludes from time to time to 
the settlement of bis sons successively in America, and at length he wril«s 
jn tlie inth of May, 1793 :— 

" When all mv sons are settled in America, 1 do not think I shall 
stay long after thorn, especially if a scheme, that my eon says is talked 
of, of establishing a lilicral college in the back settlements of America, 
Klioiild bo carried into execution. In this case I vi-ould go soon, and 
devote myself wholly to it. My own library (to which Mr. Lindsay 
will add his) and apparatus will make a good beginning. Thecolleues 
they have in the old towns were in a great measure, I believe, founded 
by 1-Jigli^hmen, and I do not think men of fortune can perpetuate 
tncir names more effectually or usefully than by such foundation in 
Hucb a country as America. The college here is likely to fiiil for want 
of sufficient support, and the money contributed to it has been laid 
out so improvidently, tliat few persons will be disposed to give it any 
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an undated letter, apparently written about September, 1793, after alluding 
to a suggestion of a friend to make a purchase in America, he writes : — 

" I have not, however, complied with his request, because if I had, 
and nothing could be got from France, I should have nothing to 
subsist on when I got to America. I have' desired him to lay out 
d62000, which I mean for the use of William and Harry. I give up 
something more than £300 per annum in leaving this countiy, and 
what employment I shall be able to get there is uncertain. It will 
probably be in some of their colleges, for I cannot expect to get any- 
thing as a preacher, at least for some time, and on account of my age 
it could not continue long. As a lecturer I may hold out longer. To 
abandon an advantageous and agreeable situation for such an uncer- 
tainty, so late in life, is sometimes rather painful, but it is absolutely 
necessary, and I trust in that good Providence which has attended me 
hitherto, and on my own exertions. K what you have generously 
given me in the French funds yield anything near its value, I shall be 
quite easy. To make this more secure, I have been with the American 
ambassador, to acquaint him that I am going to settle in America, as 
a citizen of the United States. This he is to transmit to France, 
which it is thought will secure my property there. He thinks there 
will be no American war, unless the combined Powers succeed against 
France. There are, however, he says, some in the Cabinet here who 
wish to provoke the Americans to hostility, thinking it better to have 
them open enemies, than as they believe them to be, secret ones. The 
piracies of the Algerines, he says, were certainly produced by the 
English consul at Algiers. As aU my friends advise me to go as soon 
as I can, I have taken my passage in a vessel that is just arrived from 
New York, and purposes to sail again the middle of next month, but 
it will probably not be till the end of it, or the beginning of the month 
following." 

On the 9th of January, 1794, he writes : — 

" The person who brought me Mr. Drewley's letter, said there was 
an address to me, signed by the principal gentlemen of New York, 
encouraging me to settle with them, and, as he thought, requesting me 
to undertake some department of their college. I have not yet received 
it. K I do, I shall not hesitate to accept of it, as that would make 
my leaving this countiy a little more easy and more reputable.*' 

His last letter in England is dated on the 7th February, 1794. He says : — 

** I do not pretend to leave this country, where I have lived so long 
and 80 happily, without regret ; but I consider it is necessary, and I 
hope the same good Providence that has attended me hitherto will 
attend me still. I am preaching, and at the same time printing, a set 
of Discourses on the Evidences of Revelation, and in the preface to 
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them, or to a Fast sermon which I shall puhlish, I propose to take 
leave of this country.** 

On the 14th of Jane he announces his arrival in New York. The 
ollowing account of his reception reminds us of what we have read of 
kmerican receptions of notables nearer our own day :*— 

" I have been received here in a manner very flatteriDg to me, 
almost every person of consequence in the place having visited me, 
and many adaresses having been presented to me, which, with my 
answers, are printed in their newspapers, and circulated through the 
Continent. This is rather troublesome to me, but could not be avoided.** 

From Philadelphia he writes : — 

"We have now been here a week, and I can give you a better 
account of our probable destination than I could do before. I have 
been received with tlie most flattering attention by all persons of note, 
as I was at New York, which, though troublesome, promises well with 
respect to my settlement in the country. I am much pressed to take 
a house and reside in this city, but the expense of living here is so 
high, that I could not well do it, without giving lectures, or binding 
myself to some employment, which would intenere with my philoso- 
phical and other pursuits, whereas, if I reside in Northumberland, the 
country iowa the nearest to our proposed settlement, the expense will 
be much less, and I shall have more leisure. Besides, your sister, as 
well as m}'8elf, dislikes living in such a city as this. We want no 
more society than we shall have among ourselves at Northumberiand, 
and I can reside a month or two every year in this city during the 
sitting of Congress, wliich will in all respects answer as good purpose 
as livmg constantly here. The greatest objection relates to the diffi- 
culty and expense of getting all my packages from this place to 
Noithumbcrland, but the expense will be compensated by the difference 
of expense in one years livmg. Besides that, provisions are as dear 
in this place as in London ; house-rent and firing are much higher. 
Such a nouse as I have generally lived in in England would be here 
at least £ir>() sterling per annum, and firing would be about half as 
much, but then tlie taxes are inconsiderable. At Northumberland as 

food a house ^^ill not exceed i'30 per annum ; firing will cost nothing 
ut the cutting of the wood, and provisions about one half. It is to 
be feared, however, that the liigh prices of everything will gradually 
extend to the country. The rise of prices, or depreciation of money, 
has been cent per cent in little more tlian two years, owing, it is sup- 
posed, chicHy to the introduction of paper money. This circumstance 
Las had an extraordinary efifect in (|uickcning the industry of the 
country, making it liighly advantageous to the man who has everything 
to sell, but hard upon the man who must buy.** 

The accounlB he gives from time to time of hiH situation and prospects 
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in America would lead me too much into detail ; but the following < 
from a letter dated 24th July, 1705, may serre as a speciiiien : 

'* I think 1 told you that my son Harry was fJEurming for h 

For activity, industiy, and good judgment (as judges say) he h 

equals, though he has many difficulties to struggle with, his land 

all to clear. He lives in what is called a log^uMe^ which ha 

[: one room, and a garret containing hay and straw aboTe him. 

about, however, to build a stone house, with two rooms, but no \ 
\ bXjovw. William is returned from Boston, where he had the ag 

\ * the winter, lie, though tender and delicate, is to take part of £ 

land, and they will build near together. Notwithstanding their i 

tions, the minds of all my sons, I am happy to perceiye, are not 

their condition. William is to marry a young woman, danghte] 

I reputable farmer, and one who has been used to the managemei 

> farm some years, for she is about 23, and is the eldest daughtei 

pretty large family. He consequently expects no fortmie, and i 

IS not at all discouraged. As he has lost much time, and sij 

j much in France and elsewhere, I think it right, and his bzotheis 

so too, tliat he should have something more than they, and I p 
to give him i!:i(iO more than his thousand, though I cannot 
immediately, the house I am building, some purchases with a vi 
it, and the isottlcment of Harry (though I have not as yet giTei 
|. more tlian i'500) liaving taken all that I can at present spare. 

with moderate industry', any man may do well enough here. We 
to get our (College established the next year, and u it yield m< 
j income, I sliall l>e better able to help my sons. Your sister is i 

I too fully employed in fitting up our temporary house and proi 

everything for tlie other. In all this I take no concern, but 1 ao 
as busy in my own way, writing and experimenting, as in any i 
of my life. 1 shall soon add two more voliunes to my Church Hi 
and 1 am about to send to the Philosophical Society of Philadt 
an account of some experiments I have lately made in pucsuai: 
tliose 1 began at flackuey. Considering the distance I am at fro] 
sea, I am better situated for experiments than you would inu 
W^e have ingenious workmen of almost every kind in this place, a 
I hardly want anything but a glass house. Living so far fi:om j 
port, I bive found great difficulty in sending what I have printed 
to England. One, however, by accident, has got thither, and 
Lindsay lias reprinted it. It is my Answer to Mr. Paine^ of whi< 
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one of the discouiBes to a very numerous and respectable audience, 
especially of the members of Congress, and everythmg promises well. 
I am determined to decline all pecuniary advantage from the scheme, 
and as I am a guest of Mr. Rassell, who has a house here, my expenses 
are not great ; otherwise I could not support it. I have been at the 
President s, who invited me to call without ceremony. We drank tea 
with him as in any private fiemiily. Everything here is the reverse of 
what it is with you. I do not think there is an example in all history 
of any country being in so rapid a state of improvement as this is in 
at the present time. But in proportion as it is advantageous to the 
laborer, it is heavy on the man who must live on the labor of others. 
Living here is 1 think not less than twice as expensive as in any part of 
England, and the wants of Europe raise the pnce of our produce, and 
consequently, of everything else. All our late accounts from England 
are very alarming, so that I cannot help wishing that all my fhends 
were here, where at least there is peace, and no apprehension of any 
disturbance." 

From Nortlmmberland he writes on 28th July, 1790 : — 

'* Wliat I wish for you is all that I hope for myself, a quiet and 
comfortable old age, which I find coming upon me, on which account 
1 decline everything which requires more exertion than I know I am 
capable of. A*coUege is now building in this place, and I am chosen 
president ; but I shall only accept of it till another can be provided, 
and that on condition that I have no concern with the discipline of the 
students, and my lectures will be given gratii, as they were at Hackney. 
If I can barely subsist, 1 shall be content with it rather than take 
an employment, with the difficulties of which I am not now able to 
contend. }W this time I hope you have received a copy of some Dis- 
courses, which I delivered at Philadelphia in the course of the last 
winter. I have also printed the Philosophical Tracts, which I hope 
will soon reach you. By these you ^ill find that I have not been idle. 
Indeed, I hope to do as much here as I ever did in England in the 
same time, though destitute of many advantages which I had there, 
esp^'cially when mv house is built, and my laboratory fitted up ; but 
in tluH I find much difficulty and delay that I did not expect, besides 
that the expense will l»e t\^ice as much as I calculated for, not so much 
owing to ciuculating wrong, as to the astonisliing advance of the price 
of everything, esf>ecially of labor. The like was, I believe, never 
known in any age or country. But it is owing, in a great measure at 
lea<<t, to the unexampled ilourishing state of the country, which is 
indeeil in a most rapid state of improvement, both in this place and 
everywhere else." 

In a letter from Northuml>erland, on the 17th December, 1795, ha 
uentions tlio illness of his wife, and the death of lus son Uenry. After 
elating tlie particulars of the latter event, he writes : — 
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" He was inde&tigable in the attention he gave to his farm, and had 
just built a little stone house, which was nearly ready to be occupied. 
* * * Considering how delicate his constitution was, and that his 
education was for a learned profession, it was something extraordinary 
that he should so cheerfully submit to all the drudgery of a common 
£Eirmer. It was the wonder of everybody. Had he been brought up 
an American &rmer, he could not have been more industrious. Indeed, 
the Americans are not remarkably industrious. They can do very well 
without hard labor, and, therefore, will not in general submit to it. 
The English emigrants, it is observed, work much harder than they. 
This being the first stroke of the kind, it affects me more than I can 
express, mough I hope I do not complain of the dispensations of 
Providence, which, I aoubt not, are always right and wise, but my 
chief consolation is the expectation of meeting him again in a better 
state. * ♦ ♦ Your sister has had several very alarming spittings 
of blood, and has now a very violent cough, occasioned by sitting up 
three nights with Harry. Her trials have been in several respects 
very great. For three months, a great part of which time she was 
confined to her room or her bed, she had no maid-servant, and now we 
only hire a black slave by the week. The country is in too prosperous 
a state for servitude, and it is observed that the difficulty of getting 
servants increases continually. All that can be had aro young boys 
or girls." 

Nine months afterwards Mrs. Priestley died, and the event is thus relat.ed 
in a letter, of the 19th September, 1796 : — 

" I sit down to inform you of the melancholy event of the death of 
my wife, who is to be buried this day. She was ill about a fortnight, 
and died about 11 at night on Saturday. Her illness was a fever, 
which very much affected her head, so that she had very little sense of 
anything for the greater part of the time, and though she seemed to 
suffer much at some times, she went off without any symptom of being 
in pain. I need not tell you what we all feel on the occasion. The 
death of Harry affected her much, and it has hardly ever been out of 
my mind, though it is now near nine months since he died, but this is 
a much heavier stroke. It has been a happy imion to me for more 
than 34 years, in which I have had no care about anything, so that, 
without any anxiety, I have been able to give all my time to my own 
pursuits. I always said I was only a lodger in her house. She had 
taken much pleasinre in planning our new house, and now that it is 
advancing apace, and promises to be everything that she wished it to 
•be, she goes to occupy another. I shall, however, finish the house, as 
it is fitted for my use, as well as that of a family, and Joseph will live 
with me in it, for I am not able to manage a house myself. 

On the same subject he writes on the 25th of January, 1797 : — 

'* Moro than 4 months are now elapsed since that afflicting event, 




nnd I do not thiuk I shall ever completely recover the Btat« of miitd 
that 1 had l>eforo. I feel quite uohinged and incapable of the exer- 
tions I lued to make. Ilarii^ been always Teir domestic, reading 
and writing with my wife sitting near nte, and often reading to her, 
I miss her everywhere ; and if it was not for the great assiduity of my 
son Joseph, who is everything that I could wish hira to be, and that i^ 
bis wife, to make my deflate situation as comfortable as they can, I 
leel that I could not slay here. I should certainty return at idl events 
to England ; however, as things are, I intend to spend what remains 
of life in this country, only wishing, if there should be a peace, to 
make you one visit before I die." 

In a letter from Kortliumberland, dated SOtb November, 1797, after 
riting on his pecuniary ofiairs, he aays : — 

" With all my difficulties I have much to be thankful for. Hitherto 
few persons have had more enjoyment of life and their pursuits than I 
have had. and, without solicitude, my wants have been supnlied by 
the friends of science and ratiumd religion, to wliich I shall always 
devote myself. Though my philosophical friends have in general 
dropped their subscriptions to my enperiments, which are much more 
expensive here than tliey were in Kngtand, my religious friends have 
not forgotten me. Viom Mr. Rajmer I liave received every year £iO, 
and from the Duke of llrsfton 1:40. These benefactiona, however, I 
cannot depend upon, and should have declined accepting, if I could 
have had remittances from l''ranre. * * * Winter is set in with 
(ireat severity, but my health is belter than it was. I shall not go to 
Philadelphia this season, nor ever again to make any stay. Having 
done what I could there the two lost winters, I shall avoid that great 
expcnce, and make the most of my leisure here, and I have work 
enough before me, both in Philosophy and Theology. Party spirit 
runs very high in tliis country. Though 1 take no part whatever in 
Politics. I am more groetsly calumniated, as a supposed Frimd of 
Franrf, in the newspaper that has the greatest currency of any in this 
country, (ban 1 was in England. 1 do not think, however, that it will 
lie in tJie jiower of our rulers to drag this country into a war with 
t'rance ; and if we have ptace, things cannot go much amiss with us," 

From this time, and indeed for some time previously, the principal topio 
the letters in the state of the Funds invested in France. In the letter 
15th March, 1T9H, already quoted from, be writes : — 



" Mr. I lelacroix, the late minister of l''oreign afEiLirs, tells the consul 
here tliat if 1 would go and reside in France I should recover more 
than I have lust. If I could depend upon this I should think it right 
to go, though (at a great expcuce) I am now ve^ comfortably settled 
here. * * * As I am acquainted with M. Tolemnd Perigord 
(Ul« Bishop of Autun) tbo Bucc«asor of Mr. Delacroix, I have written 
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to him, saying that if I had a proper assurance of the promise above 
mentioned, I should go, but whether my letter will reach him is very 
uncertain, and, at the most, I shall not be able to go till the next year. 
Mr. Eussell, who has much property in France, is disposed to go too, 
and we shall (I think) go together, but not before a peace is made, and 
that most desirable event we hope cannot now be very distant The 
affairs of England seem to be drawing to a crisis, and I cannot help 
heing concerned for the event. I wish all my friends had such a quiet 
asylum as we have here. This countiy however is not without its 
difficulties. We are almost in a state of war with France, and what 
will be done is yet uncertain. I believe they will arm their ships for 
defence, and tlus I fear will lead to an open rupture. Either this 
measure or an embargo must be adopted, and the merchants seem to 
prefer the former. The hatred to France has risen to an astonishing 
pitch since I have been here, and as a supposed Friend of France, I 
am exposed to as much abuse as I was in England, though I have 
nothing to do with their politics." 

On the 14th June, 1800, he writes : — 

" The expence of printing a work, calculated I hope to promote the 
cause of rational Chnstianity, which I have most at heart, has been 
considerable, and the bookseller who had promised to take it upon 
himself, has declined it. A copy of this work will be sent to you, as 
also of a Philosophical Tract, by which you will see that I am not idle ; 
and while I am successful in my pursuits, (and I was never more so 
than I have been of late) I am persuaded that the liberal friends of 
science would not wish me to desist, though the expence attending 
them is necessarily considerable ; but thinking that I have now no 
occasion for any assistance, those who contributed to the expense of 
my laboratory in England have withdrawn their subscriptions. I hope, 
therefore, you will consider what you do for me as given to promote 
useful science and useful knowledge in general, to which, without any 
view to emolument, I have always devoted my time, and I wish to do 
so as long as I shall be capable of doii^ anything, which cannot now 
be long : and this I doubt not will be as powerful a motive with you 
as any relationship whatever. My gratitude will appear in the only 
manner in which I shall be capable of shewing it." 

On the 17th July, 1800 :— 

" My expenses have never been personal, but cliiefly in the promo- 
tion of science and truth in general, to which I have devoted my time 
and whatever powers God has given me, and, therefore, I hope that 
the friends of science and of truth will afford me the assistance they 
have hitherto done. I am now as busy, and I hope as successful, as 
ever. My situation is in many respects favourable, especially with 
respect to leisure and quiet. As to the abuse to which ] am exposed 
here, as formerly in England, I rather rejoice in it than am concerned 
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at it. It is wliat every mail who does any good in the world must 
expect, and is much more than balanced by the approbation of persons 
of similar sentiments and views ; and of such cordial friends I have 
never been destitute. We shall rejoice together in a world in which 
the wicked will cease from troubling. To that state I now look 
forward more than to anything here, as I cannot be very distant from 
it, though, I thank Grod, my health is very good, and I may yet do 
something more before I leave this scene. 

His growing unpopularity in America, of which indications appear in 
leveral of the preceding letters, at length assumed a form which compelled 
lim to defend himself; and on the Ist December, 1800, he writes: — 

" Having been stmngely calumniated in this countiy, and repre- 
sented as a fetctious and dangerous person, become desperate by poverty, 
in consequence of speculating in lands, and being moreover told in 
confidence that Mr. Pickering, then Secretary of State, ¥ratched and 
threatened me, I thought it best to give a full account of all that 
I had done, and even thought, with respect to the administration. 
This I did in a series of Letten to the inhabUants of Northumberland 
and its nmtfhbourhood, and the publication, though censured by many, 
has had a good effect. ♦ « « It was with much reluctance that I 
wrote them, and I hope I shall have no further occasion to do anything 
in the same way. I^Iy theological and philosophical studies find me 
sufficient employment, and of a more useful and pleasing kind.** 

He does not appear to have overrated the success of his appeal, for on 
he 30th April, IhOI, he writes:— 

*' That you may form some idea of the state of politics in this 
countr}', and see how favourable a turn tliincs have taken with respect 
to myself, I send you a copy of a letter I have lately received from 
Mr Jefferson, and my Letter to the inhabitants of Northwnberland 
will shew you what my situation was in the administration of Mr. 
Adams, or rather of those who for some time governed him.** 

The President s letter is too long for quotation ; a single paragraph may 
niffice: — 

" It is with heartfelt satisfaction that in the first moments of my 
public action I can hail you with welcome to our land, tender to you 
the homage of its respect and esteem, cover you under the protection 
of tlioso kwB which were made for the wise and good like you, and 
disclaim the legitimacy of that libel on logislation which under the 
form of a law was for some time placed among them. As the storm 
is now subsiding and tlie horizon becoming serene, it is pleasant to 
consider the pnenomenon with attention. We can no longer say 
* there is nothing new under the sun,* for this whole chapter in the 
history of man is new — the great extent of our republic is new — ^its 
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sparse habitation is new — ^the mighty wave of public opinion which 
has rolled over it is new — but the most pleasing novelty is its so quickly 
subsiding over such an extent of surface to its true level again.*' 

There is another interesting letter from Jefferson, in answer to the ofiPer 
of a dedication, which he accepts with the modest observation that the 
handing to the world the testimony of his desire to do what was right, under 
the authority of the name of Priestley, was securing his credit with pos- 
terity. The following extract from the letter will be of more general 
interest He says : — 

" One passage in the paper you enclosed me must be corrected. 
It is the £)llowiDg : — ' And all say that it was yourself more than any 
other individual that planned and established it' i.e. the constitution. 
I was in Europe when the constitution was planned and established. 
On receiving it I wrote strongly to Mr. Madison, urging the want of 
provision for the freedom of religion, freedom of the press, trial by 
jurr, habeas corpus, the substitution of militia for a standing army, 
and an express reservation to the States of all rights not specifically 
granted to the Union. He accordingly moved in the first session of 
congress for these amendments, which were agreed to and ratified by 
the States as they now stand. This is all the hand I had in what 
related to the constitution. Our predecessors made it doubtful how 
far even these were of any value, for the very law which endangered 
your personal safety, as well as that which restrained the freedom of 
the press, were gross violations of them. However, it is still certain 
that the written constitutions may be violated in moments of passion 
or delusion, yet they furnish a text to which those who are watchful 
may again rally and recall the people. They fix too for the people 
principles for their poUtical creed." 

The letter to which a copy of the above was annexed, dated the 31st July, 
1802, is the last in the correspondence, though the death of Dr. Priestley 
did not take place until February, 1804. 

In selecting my extracts I have had regard almost exclusively to 
the passages bearing upon his personal history, in which respect I 
cannot help thinking that these letters may fundsh useful materials 
to some future biographer of Priestley. If I had been guided by 
other motives, I could perhaps have selected passages of more general 
interest, in which he discusses public events and the political and 
social condition of the people among whom he was residing. I have 
with more reluctance omitted passages indicative of the character of the 
writer, and especially several which exhibit a peculiar independence in the 
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language in which he asks or acknowledges a favor. On his theological 
and philosophical works I cannot say the correspondence throws much 
additional light. He constantly mentions the works from time to time 
published or in progress, but it seems as if he did so rather from feeling 
bound to give an account of his labors than as having much community of 
ideas with his correspondent. I have probably however said enough to 
describe the nature of the contents of the letters, and hope that in indi- 
cating some new materials for biography, not wholly unimportant, I have 
not occupied too much of your time and attention, for the bestowal of 
which I beg to offer you my thanks. 



Descriptiom of a Unique Vase in Mb. Mater's Museum. 

By F. R. Paul Boocke, Esq, 

(BbaD IST FiBBUABT, 18dd.) 



In reference to the vase found at Canosa, I beg to offer the following 
remarks. 

This vase was formerly in the possession of the Prince of Syracuse, from 
whose collection it was purchased and brought to England. It is of a 
globular form, with the head of Medusa on .the front and at the back, 
that on the front being surmounted by a lias-relief with two cupids, which 
is placed against the neck of the vase. In front, a little below the 
neck, are two half figures of Centaurs, one on each side of the opening, 
and attacheil to the body of the vase, the top is surmounted by three 
figures, intended to represent a scene from a tragedy by Sophocles, who 
was bom near Athens B. C. 405. The following is a brief description of 
them. 

The figure to the left with the Phrygian cap on, (as on the coins of 
Ithaca), is l-lysses, king of Itliaca and Dulichium ; that to the right 
wearing a helmet, is Diomedes, son of Tydous, and kmg of Etolia, who 
Justinian says was the founder of rnindlsium and Arpi. The centre figure 
18 that of Dolon, son of Eumedes, a Tngan. The historical portion of the 
•cene is during the Trojan war. and is as follows : — Dolon was sent by 
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and well deserved. But I prefer to use the term * Old Warrington/ since 
it is not to its ancient history that mj present remarks have reference, nor 
eTen to the eventful passages of which it was the scene during the Civil War, 
but simply to a space of twenty-five years in the latter part of the past 
century, namely, from 1757 to 1782, in which Warrington was, next to 
the metropolis, the great focus of the masters of science and elegant 
literature. 

On the 23rd of October, 1757, the well known Warrington Academy 
was opened for the education of ministers to officiate in the pulpits of 
protestant dissenters, and of young laymen of tlie like persuasion. That 
neither pains nor expense were wanting in tliis effort to supply the 
dissenting body with a system of education, little if at all, inferior to that 
affi>nied by the English universities, is evidenced by the men of mark who 
were selected as tutors, and by the station in science and literature which 
was acquired in after life by many of the alumni of tlie Academy. Amongst 
the former the learned Dr. John Taylor, of Norwich, author of the " Hebrew 
Concordance to the Bible," was selected as professor of divinity, and had as 
a coacyutor, and subsequently as a successor, the first Dr. Aikin, who 
brought with him to Warrington his world-renowned son, and his daughter 
who afteninrds became Mrs. Barbauld. No less eminent, and proudly 
illustrative of the high-toned literaiy society which then existed at War- 
rington, are the names of Priestley, Clayton, Enfield, Seddon, Reinhold 
Forstcr, and Gill>ert Wakefield, who were almost simultaneously resident 
here as tutors in the Academy. Amongst the students who acquired at 
Warrington the education which afterwards fitted them for a high position 
in the historic litomturc of their country, wo may select the names of 
Philip Taylur, Dr. Uigby of Norwich, Dr. Percival, Dr. Bostock, Rochemont 
Barbauld, Dr. Parry of Cirencester, Pendlebury Houghton, Markbam 
Salisbury, Malthus, and the Wedgwoods. ** Warrington Academy," says 
Miss Lucy Aikin (herself a native of Warrington), in the Memoir of 
Mrs. Barbauld prefixed to her works, ** included among its tutors nanoies 
eminent both in science and in literature; with several of these, and 
eapecially with Dr. Priestley and Dr. Enfield, and their families, she formed 
aincerc and lasting friendships. The elder and more accomphshed among 
the students com|)osed an agreeable part of the same society; and its 
animatiou was increased by a mixture of young ladies, either residents in 
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i\ui town (»r o<\ui8ional visitors, several of whom were equally disa 
for personal cbamis, for amiable manners, and cultivated mix 
riding institution, wbicb ilourisbed for several yeara in high i 
diffused a cla.ssic air over all connected with it. Miss Aikin, as w 
took a wami interest in its success ; and no academic has ever 
his alma mater in nobler strains, or with a more filial afiEbctior 
has manifested in tluit portion of her early and beautiful p 
Invitation' where her tliemo is tliis * nursery of men for future j 

In testimony of the brilliant charms of the female society ^ 
enlivened Warrington, Mrs. Barbauld (then Miss Aikin), >\Tites fi 
in Januarj', 177v>, to her friend Miss Belsham: — "I heard not 
piece of news which pleases me beyond measure ; can you guess 
Mrs. Lewin tells me that ray dear Betsy * intends coming to ] 
soon. I hope these her good intentions will speedily be put in < 
if we liad you here, Patty f and I should be as happy as the d 
We have a knot of lasses just after yoiur own heart — as merrr, 1 
gjiy as you would wish them, and very smart and clever — two oj 
the Miss Rigbys. We have a West Indian family, too, that I 
would like ; a young couple who seem intended by nature for n< 
mirth, frolic, and gaiety. I say notliing of our young men, as I 
flatter you with the hopes of any conquest, for the foresaid dan 
left us no hearts to conquer." 

Add to the above that the philanthropist Howard had a 
residence at Warrington during this intellectual era, whilst Pe 
naturalist, nnd your own Roscoe and Dr. James Currie were fre 
delighted visitors. It was at Wnmnj^ton, under Dr. Aikin s tu 
Mr. Roscoe s taste for botany was lirst aroused, and he thus writ 
Aikin in allusion to his attachment to her recently deceased 
"My long acquaintance with Dr. Aikin is indeed connected witl 
pleasing recollections. From having accompanied him to bis little 
garden in tlie vicinity of Warrington, I first imbibed a relish 
pursuits, and I well remember that, on his recx)mmendation, I w 
to the perusal of the modem writers of Latin iwetiy, which 
afforded me an inexhaustible source of pleasure." 

There are spots still remaining in Warrington which we loo 
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I lildlowed by their saaociation with names like tbeee, and a desire liutt the; 
nuy long remain so has been my chief inducement to undertake the 
fUoatiBtion of the palmy days of the Warrington Academy, by pointing out 
theee vntujia, which however little they may now intereet the every-day 
woiid, were cherished to the last by our fathers with an ardour to which 
we, who are hurrying on through life at the fearful speed of the railway, 
■ce almost trhoUy strangers. 

Id a letter with which I was honored by Mr. Arthur Aikin, who was 
bois at Warrington, and who died in Loudon in April last, he says, in 
acknowledgment of a few memorials of Warrington, "To me, who have 
oreipassed my eightieth year, the end of life, rather than its beginning, is 
tbe Buhject of habitual contemplation : my dearest affections are buried in 
the graves of thoae with whom 1 began the journey of life ; yet 1 thank 
jou. Sir, very sincerely for your present, and the perusal of it has led me 
back *ery agreeably to the morning of existence, the day-epiing oi hope, 
vncbaalized by experience." 

Such feelings of attachment are likewise beautifully expressed by 
Ifn. Barbauld, " Our Poeteu," in her epistle to Dr. Enfield, on bia revisiting 
■Warrington in 1789 

" O whea tlij feet Ktnc« thai weslem than, 

Wbers iienej winds big saterB to the main, 

When lliy f..nd ej-es funiliar lituDU eip'on-, 

Aad paLbi wrW oigb effac'd ue tracked agaiu ; 

Will Dui i]i<r bean wiib mi led euioliona tlirill, 

Ai (cenei lucceeditig Kcuet aiiae to lieo ? 

While juj or summ put alike sball fill 

Tbjr gUiteoiug rjet with (eelin^s lender dew. 

Were it, like thioe, mj lot once more to Ireul 

PlaJDi now but seen in dialani penptxrive. 

With thai ault bur, lliat dubiuos gluoiu u'enpread. 

That tender tint wliich iiulj liiue «d gat ; 

JIuw woalil it open eier; uriet eell 

Wliere ebcrinbed ibouglit and tuud rcuipmlmiice ainp ! 

How tnaDf a Ule earli cunwinaB alep wi>uM tell ; 

Haw inanj a parted &iend tlieie eyes would weep." 

Then in allusion U> her father's death and burial al Wurriiigtun, »he ihus 
puhcticiilly concludes : — 

" Bat O tlie chief :— If Id tb; reeling brnut 
1'he l<nd<-r rharitie* nf life n-hide. 
If Ihrrs domrilie love have built her iieU, 
Atid Ilif [olid heart a pureut'ii eure* diiiiie ; 
do aeek llie turf irbrru wonli. where wiK.loin li'n. 
WiaJoiii aud worlli, ah, iierrT to leluni '. 
There, kun-ling, weep uijr Iran, anil btiatlie ti'i ><^l"- 
A danglilrr'ii «nrrnw» •.■.■i li.'j faibiT'* um ! ' 
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Duriiii^ (lie Ijini fifty years the p»puliitiuii of Warrington has ;:r"?i*-:; 
iinTi-.i^i'l. ii!nl tlio town itself has been corrt;*sponJin»»Iy extendtfii. >'u:iii? 
fnrtiiiMti- f«u' my jinsiiii juirpose (that of illustratiiii? tho pre4iino*i5 ".f:-: 
aru'l'iuy. uiiil tin; jiIhuI's nf its tntor>). tliat these localities re iiuin alii: >' 
mialt* ri'«l !•• tin- jiroviit time. Fifty years iD«»re will iuevitiihlv pr-iuei 
^TLiil I li;iii|j[.', ami >li'nil.l my woiik ctlurt to iKTiX'tnate these re«riviri erii-:a 
s<i liMiL'. it may, |»t'rhai»>s. th« n.lty anjuirc a«lditional value, as an h\uit-.? 
tlTMrt t'» prt-«r\«' cvin tm.vs of the foi>tsteps of those whose names ^ 
iv<r Im- li' 111 doixr. s*} \nu\f n^ tho Uauties of true pootrv and deciii- 
liti.-ratiin.' an; riiltlNalt'l aiid a-Imin-d. 

Wv. aln :i'lv iM»«,v,'>s thi- l»i'1ii Tal l»i'»L;raphv(»f thest? ' Warriu'jton Wimhi':? 
fr'tiii ili»- j'« 11 nf \)v. Aikiii, of his ilaughtrr Lucy Aikin. who is still livj:: 
in til'- ni'i;.!lil»<»urli'-Ml f( I.«»iii]mii, t^r «jf nthtT near friends, and in •'^? 
iii-iaii. »\ that dl" \h\ I'rii -tliy. l»y himsi-lf. In the Sth, Oih. an-.l l'- 
vuliiiM'S of til'- Mniii/iftf Ilt/i.isif'irif nf' 'I'heolotiif, ,i\\, the histun* -i'^ 
\Vai'riii;^'{«>»i Ai-a'li in\ , aii-l i-f its iiitoi*s. t"gollier with a list of tht* sluice:-. 
fMiiri-j a \*iy iniMi -tiii>^ Miii-, nf lomiuiuiii-aiiuns from the v^n of ti- 
lu\. Willi. im 'i'unur, ii.)\\ n;-idi'iii in Maiu-liostor, who at the pntri;irb- 
ugo <if niiirly-tv.o i^ tin* -^nh^ --urvivor nf the ttlumni of the Warriu;::'^ 
Ai-adcmv. Willi tlir-^o amiilr sources c>f reference, I mav l»e fXOri 
oniiltiiij,' any ]i iiLrtlu iied l«ii»«^rai»liiral n«uiees, and a few brief obienrariii:^ 
us we pa-> al«'ii^ \\ill 1m- ^iitru'ieiit (•> identify the^e • men of mark' wi:li t'-' 
ditlert'iit s|if)ls ii> whii'li it is my intention to eondiict my hearers. 

llij^Mrdinvr my frii-nds as ^i^iL•lrs fnr the lir^t time to the town. 1 sLsli 
make th«' Waningtnii .staiiun of the London and North Western Eaito' 
the starting [M.int of our mornini^'s raml»le, and proceeding thence a\<'^ 
o'lO yards towards tin; t.. litre of thr tuwn, 1 would direct their atteuii.'ii t; 
a plain but sub>lnniial hou-e in S;uikey .street, fronting to the eni'-^ 
OolliDrno ^tri-et. wliicli on the- vJ'.Hli of S«-picmber. 17 10, was the Hrt> 
place of the ».^limaliK* ]>r. Thnwaa rnriral. Within the la^st few vearsti^? 
front of this hon^e ]ia> hct.ii overlaid with stucovi, but I am fonuiiateii 
jx)s>«.-r»4inga skcUli of it*- original appearanv^.* by the kindness of !Mr. Tbonxif 
Thomi s> ai, of Liverpo"!. \Nho feeK an additional interest in the house. (tc3 
its being for x^nu: y<.ars the ro-idi.-nre of Stuniid Fotkcn/Uf, a inM^ 
and liighly-gifl<<l mini-?ti.'r in the S'n-ii-ly of Friends, whose letters ha« 
l»«»n • 'lit»d. with a memoir j»reii\»'l, by the late Mr. <icorge Crostielii' 
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this town. Until Dr. Percivals permanent removal to Manchester, his 
childhood and youth were spent here, his name being the first enrolled in 
tha list of the students of the Academy, 20th October, 1757. A few years 
were spent at Edinburgh whilst taking his degree in Medicine, and in 1767 
he commenced that career in Manchester which earned for him, before all 
others of his day, tlio character of an accomplished and conscientious 
physician. " In a few words," says Dr. Magee, " he was an author without 
iranity, a philosopher without pride, a scholar without pedantry, and a 
christian without guile. Affable in his manners, courteous in his conver- 
aation, dignified in his deportment, cheerful in his temper, warm in his 
a£B9ctions, steady in his friendships, mild in his resentments, and unshaken 
in his principles ; the grand object of his life was usefulness, and the 
gnnd spring of all his actions was religion." 

The house we are now regarding, and much of the adjoining property, 
were then held by tlie father of Dr. Percival under a lease from the Legh 
fiunily, and until a comparatively few years a large extent of this ground, 
let as gardens to the public, was kno^ii as Percival's Orchard, and a 
narrow lane, now supplanted by the present Bold street, was known as 
Percival 8 or Pewcills lane. It is to be regretted that this venerated name 
has been annihilated in die course of modem improvements, and the only 
connection of this great and good man with the place of his birth which 
now remains to us, is a small court in a ditTcrent part of the town, known 
AS Percival s Fold. Here the descendants of Dr. Percival still retain some 
property, but it is to be hoped that ere long we may see his name affixed to 
A locality more worthy of him. 

Leaving now the birth-place of Dr. Percival, we turn to the right into 
Bold street, and follo>^'ing its course are led to the well-known Warrington 
Bridge, which as the only pass over the jMersey in fonuer times, except by 
ford or ferry, was always considered the key of the two counties palatine. 
But without crossing it, wo are here, on this occasion, to contemplate a 
plain and sombre mansion at its Lancashire extremity, for this \^'a3 the 
building selected by the di>;sentiiig l)ody for the couinieiicemont of the 
Academy in 1757. ** In the lourse of the summer of this year," says the 
RcT. William Turner, ** the committee wore busily employed in making 
Arrangements for obtaining suitable acconmiodations for the several tutors. 
And a public liall, library and class room, with a view to the oommonr«'nient 
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of the first session, early in the autumn of the same year. Accordingly, a 
range of buildings at the north-west end of the bridge was engaged, to 
which was attached a considerable extent of garden ground, and a handsome 
terrace-walk, on the banks of the Mersey; possessing, altogether, a 
respectable collegiate appearance. Here the academy continued for several 
years." Mrs. Barbauld, in her poem of the * Invitation,* makes allusion to 
this building : — 

** Mark where its simple front yon mansiMi rears. 
The nursery of men for future years ! 
Here callow chie& and embryo statesmen Be, 
And unfledged poets short excursions try ; 
While Mersey's gentle current, which too long 
By fame neglected and unknown to song. 
Between his rushy banks — no poet's theme — 
Had crept inglorious like a vulgar stream. 
Reflects th' ascending seats widi conscious pride, 
And dares to emulate a classic tide." 

The garden behind this house had, a few years since, a good specimen 
of the substantial alcove or summer house, which was much in vogue at 
Warrington during the 18th century, as would appear from the number 
yet remaining, though mostly in a dilapidated state. They are all square 
brick buildings, with flattened roofs, raised upon arches, and reached by a 
flight of stone steps on the outside. Whilst the space beneath the arches 
is occupied by a seat and rustic table, the upper room is generally well 
finished with a moulded ceiling and cornice, fireplace and mantlepiece, 
having also two or more well made sashed windows. They were evidently 
intended for the entertainment of a small and select party, where visitors 
of the gentler sex were present, if not predominating. 

Leaving now this interesting old house and garden, we are to proceed 
up Bridge Street towards the centre of the town, passing on our way, 
opposite the Royal Oak tavern, the humble dwelling of John Macgowan^ 
author of "Dialogues of Devils," "The Shaver," "The Canker Worm," 
and numerous controversial works. He was resident here for some years, 
exercising the business of a bread baker, and on Sundays officiating as 
minister at the ancient chapel of the Baptists, at Hill-clifl', near Warrington. 

Proceeding onwards in our course up Bridge Street, we pass the 
temporary residence of one whom nations have combined to honour, 
the philanthropist Howard. It is a large house nearly opposite to 
the gateway of the Eagle and Child Inn, and has been newly fronted 
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irithin comparatively few years. The tenant with whom Howard lodged 
was a Mrs. Wilde, silversmith, but the house has at the present time no 
occupant, having been very lately left by Mr. Joseph Ghrimes, cooper. 
Here the philanthropist lodged for some months during the early part of 
the year 1777, whUst his first publication, and that which raised him a 
fume throughout Europe, '*The State of the Prisons in England and 
Wales** was going through Mr, Eyres's press at Warrington. In a letter 
from Dr. Aikin to Mrs. Barhauld, dated in February, 1777, is the following 
pttsage: — "We have a work now in Eyres*s press which will, I think, 
establish the reputation of its author as the best manj if not the most elegant 
writer, in England. It is the benevolent Mr. Howard*s account of Prisons, 
m subject which he has for some years pursued with a spirit and assiduity 
that looks scarcely of a piece with anything else to be met with in this 
dsgeneiate age. Nothing but his book can give a proper idea of the dangers 
and fatigues he has gone through in his truly patriotic design. He has 
been here, superintending the printing, for three or four weeks, and will 
stay as much longer. I have the pleasure of seeing him every day, being 
Us corrector and reviser, and so forth.** I will quote, too, a passage from 
Howard's biographer, Mr. Brown, which is interesting irom its minuteness 
of detail respecting the daily routine of his life whilst at Warrington. 
** To second, to the utmost of his power, the laudable anxiety which 
Mr. Howard felt to render his work as free from faults as possible, 
Mr. Eyres selected one of his compositors, on whom he could place the 
greatest dependence, to devote his whole time to it, and to receive from the 
aathor himself such directions as he should think proper to give as to the 
mode in which he would have it printed, and the alterations he might make 
as it passed through the press. For the purpose of being near the scene of 
his laboura in superintending the progress of his work, he took lodgings in 
a house close to his printer*s shop ; and so indefatigable was he in his 
attention to the business which had fixed his temporary abode there, that 
during a veiy severe winter ho was always called up by two in the morning, 
though he did not retire to rest till ten, and sometimes half after ten at 
night. Hb reason for tliis early rising was, that he found the morning 
the stillest part of the day, and tliat in which he was the least disturbed in 
his work of revising the sheets as they came from the press, either before 
they were submitted to the inspection uf Dr. Aikin, or after they had 
luidergone his revision . lest Rome little typographical error might have 
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escaped his notice. At seven he regularly dressed for the day, and had 
his breakfast ; when punctually at eight he repaired to the printing office, 
and remained there until the workmen went to dinner at one, when he 
returned to his lodgings, and putting some bread and raisins, or other dried 
fruit, in his pocket, generally took a vralk in the outskirts of the town during 
the time of their absence, eating, as he walked along, his hermit fare, which, 
with a glass of water on his return, was the only dinner he ever took. Some- 
times he would call in upon a friend in his way, though the acquaintance he 
formed in this town was not very numerous, consisting principally of a few 
members of the society of Friends, to whose habits and manners he was at all 
times attached, and some of the literary men of unitarian sentiments, whom 
the academy for training young men to the ministry in that denomination had 
attracted there. With persons of his own religious views he had but little 
opportunity of associating, the Calvinistic Independent interest there being 
«ven lower at that period than it is in the present day. With some few of 
this persuasion he did, however, occasionally mingle in the social intercourse 
of private life, as well as in the services of the sanctuary, which he regularly 
attended in their humble place of worship. When he had returned to the 
printing office, he generally remained there until the men left work, and 
then, I am informed, repaired to Mr. Aikin's house, to go through with him 
any sheets which might have been composed during the day, or, if there 
were nothing upon which he wished to consult him, would either spend an 
hour with some other friend, or return to his own lodgings, where he took 
his tea or coffee in heu of supper, and at his usual hour retired to bed." 

Many other interesting particulars of Mr. Howard's daily routine of life 
are given by Mr. Brown as witnessed at Warrington, for besides his first 
visit in 1777, he was resident here, and on each occasion for some months, 
in the years 1779, 1783, and for the last time in 1789, when his work 
" On the Principal Lazarettos in Europe" was printed by Mr. Eyres. It 
is only a few years since James Roby, the careful compositor above referred 
to, died at the age of 64 years, and he, too, was always eloquent in the- 
praise of Mr. Howard's general benevolence and liberality to himself and 
his fellow-workmen. A medal of the philanthropist was fastened to his 
printing press, and was only taken down when the old man left the office 
he had served so long, for the sick bed from which he never again returned. 
There are still several memorials of Howard remaining at Warrington, in 
the form of trifling presents to his friends, and I believe that no other town 
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•▼er will or can exceed ours in the veneration and esteem with which his 
memory is retained. 

Proceeding onwards for a short distance, in the coarse described by 
Dr. Aikin and Mr. Brown as the daily footsteps of the philanthropist, we 
we brought to the site of Mr, Eijres's Press. The whole of the picturesque 
finmt has, however, long been removed, and the interior much altered ; but 
its most serious injuiy was sustained in December, 1843, by a disastrous 
fire, which broke out in the upper story of the building, consuming a large 
amount of manuscripts and corrected proofs, which had been carefully 
preserved since the commencement of Mr. Eyres*s business as a printer. 
The interest of this curious store, and its irreparable loss, will be under- 
Btood when I state that from this printing-office issued the original editions 
<if works by the Aikins, Mrs. Barbauld, Dr. Enfield, Priestley, Roscoe, 
Cmrie, Percival, Gilbert Wakefield, Ferriar, John Howard, Pennant, and 
Wataon^s * History of the House of Warren,* the last of which is designated 
by Gilbert Wakefield as ** perhaps the most accurate specimen of typography 
erer produced by any press.'* The first newspaper published within the 
county of Lancaster issued from Mr. Eyres s printing-office at Warrington, 
and amongst the injured relics of the disastrous iire to which I have alluded, 
ms found one of the original wood-cuts affixed to the * Warrington Ad- 
▼ertiser/ Although much curtailed of its original dimensions, the 
Hbtoric Society honored me by making use of it in the fifth volume of 
their transactions. 

At this point of our ' Ramble ' we turn to the right hand down the Butter- 
Market Street, passing in our way to the Academy the house occupied by 
Dr. Taylor f the author of the ' Hebrew Concordance to the Bible,' who was 
flDaded to at the outset of my paper as the first elected tutor and president 
of the Academy. It is situated opposite to the end of Bank Street, but 
being now divided into two tenements, one of which is occupied as a flour 
warehouse, presents little trace of its original appearance. 

Proceeding onwards down the Butter-Market Street, ibfi second turning 
to the right brings us into tlie classic precincts of the Acadetny, and the 
noiee and bustle which we at once leave behind us, is singlarly contrasted 
with the almost cloistered stillness which here prevails. No rumbling 
dny, nor rattling omnibus obtrudes it^'lf here, nor does the crowd of 
hoDgry artizans, visible in ever}- manufacturing town at the dinner-hour. 
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make this a thoroughflEure to their homes. Originallj destined for the quiet 
seat of instruction, the chief literaiy and scientific institutions of Warring- 
ton have here found«an appropriate home. The main building of the 
Academy accommodates, on its ground floor, a prosperous School of Art, 
whilst the upper stories are tenanted by the Warrington Church Institute. 
The left wing of the court is occupied by the Mechanics' Institution, and 
although the right wing is held by private individuals, it is occupied as a 
seminary for the education of young ladies. At one time, it is true, the 
large rooms of the Academy were made use of as a storehouse for sail-cloth, 
and for manufactured cotton goods, a desecration of her beloved resort 
which is alluded to by Mrs. Barbauld in her Epistle to Dr. Enfield, on his 
revisiting Warrington in 1789. The beauty of these few verses demands 
that I should' quote them here, although the opprobrium she deplores no 
longer exists, and although it is also to be feared that the " learned echoes" 
and the ** Castalian dews", of which she sings, have disappeared, never to 
return. 

** Lo there the seats where science loved to dwell, 

Where liberty her ardent spirit breathed ; 
While each glad Naiad from her secret cell. 

Her native sedge with classic honours wreathed. 
seats beloved in vain ! your rising dome, 

With what fond joy my youthful eyes surveyed ; 
Pleased by your sacred springs to find my home. 

And tune my lyre beneath your growing shade ! 

Does desolation spread his gloomy veil. 

Your grass-grown courts and silent halls along ? 
Or busy hands there pile the cumbrous sail, 

And trade's harsh din succeed the muse's song ? 
Yet still, perhaps, in some sequestered walk, 

Thine ear shall catch the tale of other times ; 
Still in faint sounds the learned echoes talk. 

Where unprofiEined as yet by vulgar chimes. 

Do not the deeply-wounded trees still bear. 

The dear memorial of some infant flame ? 
And murmuring sounds yet fill the hallowed air, 

Once vocal to the youthful poef s fame ? 

For where her sacred step impressed the muse. 
She left a long perfume through all the bowers ; 

Still may'st thou gather thence Castalian dews, 
In honeyed sweetness clinging to the flowers.*' 

The Academy itself, erected in 1762, as more convenient for the purposes 
of the Institution, is a plain three-story building, the lowest room of 
which was used as the common-hall and library, whilst the two upper 
stories were devoted to class-rooms. I presume that the lower story was 
also the dining room of the students, as the commons were provided by a 
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regularly appointed purveyor. Each student had a separate room assigned 
to him in a range of buildings erected in 1767 on the west side of the 
quadrangle, and a general servant or " scout" was found in the person of 
P(0ter Cropper, who died in Warrington a few years since, at a very advanced 
age. He was the veritable Joseph, in Dr. Aikin*8 amusing Farm-Yard 
Journal, written for the * Evenings at Home,' and the terror of poor Joseph 
at the supposed ghost is but the humourous description of Peter Cropper^s 
fright at a mischievous device of some few of the students. Passing 
through a door-way at the end of the building we enter a small garden 
belonging to the Institution, and it is not unlikely that this is the precise 
spot where Mr. Eoscoe first imbibed from Dr. Aikin his taste for the 
■tody of botany. 

The large house on the west side of the Academy Court, was the resi- 
dence assigned in the first instance ijo Mr. John Holt, Dr. Taylor's 
coadjutor, and tutor in mathematics and natural philosophy in the Academy, 
and at his decease in 1772 it was occupied by Dr. John Reinhold Forster, 
the naturalist, who accompanied Captain Cook in his second voyage round 
the world. He held, for a few years only, the chairs of mitural history and 
wtodsm languages in our Academy, and whilst resident here, acquired the 
friendship of Mrs. Anne Blackbume of Warrington, a celebrated naturalist, 
the friend and correspondent of Linnaeus, who named after her one of the 
American Warblers, (Sylvia Blackbumia.J Dr. Forster also named in 
her honour a genus of New Holland plants, (Blackbumia.) On his 
departure from Warrington the house we are considering was occupied by 
the celebrated Dr. Enfield, who came to the institution as tutor in belles 
UUres in 1770, and resided here for two years after the dbsolution of the 
Academy in 1783. 

The house opposite, was from the period of its erection to 1767, the 
leeidence of the celebrated Dr. Priestley, A small two-story house behind 
it was used by him as a laboratoiy for chemical and electrical experiments, 
and it is not improbable that he here made his earliest discoveries of the 
nature of oxygen, carbonic aiid nitrous oxides, and other gases not pre- 
▼iotuly known. Mrs. Barbauld has given us an amusing poetical description 
of this little sanctum in her Inventory of the Furniture in Dr. Priestley s 
Study, for as such he appears to have useil it, a.s well as a laboratory. Tlie 
whole b too long to quote here, but a few lines wiU impart character to my 
present notice of it. 
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*' A niRp of erery ooantrj known. 
With II' It A fiif>t of laiul his own. 
A lifit of folka thnt kirkeil a dust 
Dn ihi^ ]M)or kIoIm^, from iHol. the First ; 
lie hii])fri, — iiiiUiMi it is hut fair,— 
Sorm» ilay to j^rt a Cf>rnin' there. 
A fTToup of nil the Hritish kin^, 
Frtir enihlcm ! on a pnckthn^ad swingw. 
The Fmhf rs. rangvHl in giKMlly row, 
A licreut, venerable Bhuw, 
Writ a KTOiit while ago, they tell as. 
And many an inch u'ertop tlieir fellows. 
A Juvi'iial tti hunt for mottoes; 
And Ovid's tales of nymphs and grottos. 
The me«k-nd)'d lawyers, all in white ; 
Pure as tlif liimh, — at least to sight. 
A Khflf of bottles, jar and phial, 
I)y whieh the rogues he can deiy all, — 
All filled with lightning keen and gennine. 
And many a little imp he'll pen yon in ; 
Wh it'll, like Le Sage's sprite, let out, 
Ainont; the n«*iglibt»urs makes a rout ; 
U rings down the lightning on their houses. 
And kills th<-ir geese, and frights their sponses.** 

It was lioro, loo, (I mean in this humble building,) tliat Mrs. Bari 
penned her (.harming poem. The Mouse's Petition, the elegauce of fe 
of whirh has en>hriiieJ it in the memory of our early scLooI-cIhts. 
was tlion Miss Aikin, and with the freedom of intercourse which 
aftVction fur Or. Priestley's family induced, had made her way one moi 
into the va«\ant stu<ly of the philosopher, and fmding the little an 
which she inunortalized by her verses, imprisoned in a trap, for 
puqjose of being experimented upon, and of course killed in the trial 
wiled away the interval of Dr. Priestley's absence by the compositic 
this short hut beautiful p)em. I shall not quote it here, for the v 
have become household words. 

Leaving the quiet quadnmgle of the Academy, which was once c 
by a handsome iron gateway and railing, we turn for a short distance fa 
down the Hutter -Market Street, for here, directly opposite to the Pif 
sary, is the house formerly occupied by the talented family of the Ai 
Wlien the first Dr. Aikin came to Warrington in 1758, his daug 
subsequently Mrs. BarhauUU was fifteen years of age, and this hou5< 
her beloved home until 177 1. a period of sixteen years, when she ma 
the Kev. Rochemont Barbauld, and removed to Palgrave, in Sa 
*• The years passed by her at Warrington," says her biographer. Miss '. 
Aikin, ** comprehended perhaps the happiest, as well as the most bril 
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ion of her existence." Here were written her earliest Poems, from 
h I have quoted largely, and from them all we may gather with what 
lions sho would recur to this scene of her early affections and friend- 
3. The house we are regarding was of course the home of her brother 
Pr. John Aikin, who was only eleven years of age when he came to 
rington, and his daughter in his biography at this period says, that 
was immediately entered among the students, and attended the lectures 
is father and the other tutors. Three diligent years passed in this 
lUon, enabled him to add a considerable superstructure of various 
Krledge to the firm grammatical foundation previously laid at Eabworth, 
what was of still more importance, imbued him indelibly with that 
of letters which became at once the ornament and safeguard of his 
h, and the occupation and solace of every succeeding period of his 
* For some subsequent years he was mostly absent in Scotland, 
don, Manchester, and elsewhere, engaged in the study of the medical 
ession, of which ho commenced the actual practice at Chester in 1770, 
quitted it for Warrington in the year following. His career as a 
ary writer commenced immediately, and all his early productions, like 
e of his sister, were printed at Warrington by Mr. Eyres. His success 
he medical profession, during his residence of thirteen years at War- 
ton, was good, but still below his expectations, and in 1784 he left this 
I for Yarmouth, but eventually settled in Loudon. *' Notwithstanding 
circumstances," says Miss Lucy Aikin, ** which had rendered him justly 
itisfied with his professional situation at Warrington, his feelings on 
near prospect of departure made him sensible, that in the way of social 
friendly enjoyment he had many sacrifices to make in quitting that 
ity which had extended so affectionate an adoption to his parents, his 
ir, and himself ; and which was the scene of all the dearest recollections 
is youth, and the birthplace of his children.** These children who 
J bom to him in Warrington were — 1. Arthur, who was for many years 
ivtary to the Society of Arts, and Lecturer on Chemistry at Guy's 
pital. 2. Charles Rorhemont, the author of a " Dictionary of Chemistry 
Mineralogy," who settled as a medical practitioner in London, and 
ried the daughter of (iill>ert Wakefield. *\. Edmund^ a well-known 
itect in Liverpool. And 4. Lucy, tlie authoress and biographer, who 
>w the solo surviving child. There are, perliaps, few private residencen 
:h can boast of such a constellation of talent and W9rth combined in 
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one family under one roof, and I therefore look apon the reside 
Dr. ^Vikin in Warrington as a spot attended with our meet pleasi 
refined associations. 

Thero is yet one other shrine included in mj purpose of illustrati 
vesthjia of the Warrington Academy, to which I would fJEun direct a 
the house of Gilbert Waksfisld, in Bewsey Street, were it not for the in 
of the route, and the alterations which it has undei^ne from its c 
appearance. But this is of less importance, since his name is alwaj^ 
with that of Dr. Aikin hy the l)onds of that long abiding firiendship 
commenced at Warrington, and was cemented by still dearer ties. 
Wakefield came to Warrington, 1770, as classical tutor in the aa 
and remained here until its close in 1783. In his personal m< 
written some years afterwards, he says, ** I reflect to this day, with a { 
pleasure, saddened by regret, on the deUghtful converse, 

" Tbftt flow of reason, and that feast of •oul,'* 

which I enjoyed at Wairington with my colleagues; especially at a 
meeting, hoUlen alternately at the house of each other, and render 
more agreeable by the occasional accession of some congenial spirit, k 
on the spot, or casually introduced as a visitor : 

" While summer suns roll nnpercelTed away.** 

So far as I know we have now visited each spot which can be 
identified with tlie Warrington Academy and its tutors. I feel tl 
remarks which I have made have done their subject but scanfy justi 
yet I am not without an emotion of fear that I have assigned u 
interest which exists only in my own " amor loci" But without 
feeling it is not likely that any of our local annals will he long pie 
Not that we can use these annals as a matter for boasting, but ratb 
salutary proof of our own littleness, for if we compare the present 
lectual condition of Wfirrington with that of the era of its Academy, \ 
not deny, but are bound to confess, that *' there were giants in those 

True it is, that all these * Worthies' were members of other comn 
than my own ; but advocate as T am for the lasting anion of our chur 
state, I can yet live m harmony \sdth those who have been led U 
differently. The reign of bigotry and prejudice has passed away, j 
are now free to admire the possessors of character and talent, howevei 
they may differ from us in politics or religion. 
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Notices of British Antiquities — ^No. 2. Objects in Glass. 

By Edward Benn, Esq. 
(Rrad 4th Jahuabt, 1855.) 



In my paper. No. 1» on British Antiquities* an opinion was expressed, 
limded on observation made upon the circumstances under which the 
mums objects of a remote period were found in Ireland, that articles of 
■tone were more recent than those of bronze, iron, and glass, which many 
■qqpose to be quite modem in comparison. As a farther illustration of 
ttdi matter, nothing is more surprising than the accounts I have frequently 
Bweived of the discovery of glass beads. These articles are found under 
meh drcumstances as would lead one to infer that they belonged to an age 
■^distant as to seem quite incredible ; — ^in those localities, indeed, in which 
discovered those great fossil teeth, said to have been of an extinct 
These extraordinary teeth are scattered over the county of Antrim, 
br instance, in considerable numbers, and their history and origin are to 
■0 qnite inexplicable. I do not mean to assert that the teeth have been 
bvuid in absolute connection vrith the beads, but both have been discovered 
l( the same depth in the subsoil and in the alluvial soil, as I have taken 
101X18 to ascertain. Some of these beads exhibit a considerable degree of 
Idllf but indeed to make glass of any kind proves that a people have ad- 
moced fax beyond the savage state. The question is, were these beads 
hbricated in Ireland ? That some of them were, we must believe, till it is 
iMvm that similar productions are met with in other countries, and many 
^ tbem are so remarkable and have such a curious appearance, that if 
pbeoYcred in the ground elsewhere, the circumstance would, it is most 
Inibable* be generally known. Till such shall prove the fact they must, 
Bwrmfnm. be classed as Irish. 

<; Tliere is, however, it must be confessed, a great liability to error in 
pH mqniry of this kind. We know that beads have been used at the 
iHMt remote period, and that they are also in use at the present day ; 
|pd it therefore requires much caution in assigning a great age to 
\0mt may be found comparatively modem. Keeping this fact in view, 
iMveibre, I will confine myself to descriptions and exhibitions of beads 
IBtiially (bund in the earth in a given locality, hoping that those who are 

• Volume vi. p. 10*?. 
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in possession of facts confirming what is stated or otherwise, will make 
their information known, as it is only by such co-operation that the truth 
can be reached, and it is also highly important to compare the productions 
of one locality with those of another. 

With these preliminary observations I exhibit a bead, No. 1, which is not 
glass, nor of British manufacture. It is found commonly in Antrim, under 
circumstances corresponding with those of the other beads referred to ; also in 
England, and I beUeve generally over the Continent. A necklace of beads 
of this kind was discovered, I think, in making the foundation for London 
Bridge, in connection with Roman remains as old as about the commence- 
ment of our era. We will not probably err in assigning to them, therefore, 
an age of about WOO years. They are of Terra Cotta and have been of a 
beautiful ultramarine colour. I have never seen them of any other colour, 
except one, which was a brilliant carmine red, and which was found four 
feet deep in alluvial soil near Belfast. These beads were of different sizes. 
That which I exhibit is very large and was probably the centre of the neck- 
lace, being gradually smaller as they receded to each extremity. If I am 
rightly informed, what I may call Irish beads have been found, indicating, 
from their depth in the ground or otherwise, a much higher degree of 
antiquity than the red one to which I have referred. 

There is a remarkable circumstance connected with the foreign beads. 
Their form la what the world calls graceful or classic, their type being an 
orange or melon. The colours have also been very beautiful, but they have 
not stood the test of time, as it is only from remaining spots we can judge of 
their original brightness, nor have I ever seen any attempt at variety of form. 
On the other hand, those which I consider to be British have such variety of 
form and ornament that it is difficult to find two of the same pattern. There 
is scarcely any shape that a bead could be made to assume, of which examples 
could not be found among them. There are also a great many shades of 
colour ; dark blue, however, is the most prevalent ; they are generally not 
brilliant, but seem to be extremely durable, and having retained their 
original appearance for so many centuries, we might almost conclude them 
to be indestructible by the agency of time alone. Does this singular dif- 
ference between the Continental and British workman in glass appear to 
have continued almost to our own time ? When I call these beads '' glass*' 
I do so on good authority, though some of them are so opaque as to transmit 
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» light When held before the flame of a candle several of them prove 
considerable amoont of chemical knowledge, aa nhen three or four colours 
e pat on, one over the other, each fuslag at a different temperatnre. 
ooh skill also must have been employed in manipulatji^ the glass. In 
o§e cases in which veiy fine strings or threads have been introduced. 
A Tery difficult part of this inquiry is now reached. In paper No. 1 
tiated that what are colled celts of stone snd bronze, one a &o-simile of 
e other,* had been found, and the qoeetion was to determine whether tlie 
one had been made in imitation of the brass, or had preceded it The same 
Bcnt^ arises in our present inquiry. Beads of stone are freqaentlj 
snd which seem no older, so far as can be judged from the drcomstances 
nnected with their discovery, than those of glass. Were these the 
igiDols of the new handsome bead ? I think not. They were more 
obably the ornaments of persons too poor to procure the more costly 
tteriaL This of couise is only an opinion for which I have no reason to 
far. 



Oh tbb Matebiau for the Hictori of the two Cotmniis, and 

THB MODE OF DSIMO THEM, — PaST II. 

By John Robion, Etg. 

(Bl*D SOTH IflBOB, IBOO.) 

at the paper which I had ihe honor of reading to the Society two years 
. on the Materials for the History of the tvro Counties,! we came down to 
commencement of the fifth century, and I ventured to express an 
aSoD that there was no real ground for the common belief that the 
Lbitants of Lancashire and Cheshire had been at any time Welsh or 
^£c; that in fact the Celtic tribes, at the earliest historic period, were 
Kited to the western parts of the island ; that the extent of their 
linioos may be traced by the Celtic names of places, both in Wales and 
nmll ; and that the rest of England was occupied by a Teutonic race, 
ifc is at the present time. We have now to ascertain how far onr 
■eqnent materials oonfirm or invalidate this statement, and whether in 
Owing out the tracks left us, few and indistinct enough, we may not get 
Kore trustworthy survey than we bad before. 

• .s«e alMi Voloma *. p. IdU, 4 Vulnm* >. p. IM. 
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It may be right to aay. tliat I use the words Briianni, Picti 
and others taken from the Latin writers, in the original language 
Sexna 1 mean the inliahitants of the south-eastern part of 1 
iuoluding Kent, Essex, Middlesex, Sussex, and the old kingdom 
the Litus Saxonicum of the Roman Empire ; and by the EnglU 
of England, excluding of course the Celtic tribes already ni 
including the Angliiius, Mercians, Hwiccas, and Northumbrians, 
are often culled in Welsh documents Lloegrians. I must ad<] 
histor}' of the two counties, during the 6th, 6th, and 7 th centuri< 
in the general history of the country, there being no authenticata 
that I am aware of, and no mention of either of them in the i\ 
to us. 

Tn investigating the history of the two centuries following the 
of the Pionians, important as they are to the ArchaBologist, the 
and the Legislator, we find our most able writers utteriy b 
Mr. Kemhle says, " It must not he forgotten that we have no tr 
event of English histor}- previous to the arrival of Augustine (J 
^\^latever precedes that great ei>och, by whom soever, and at wl 
soever related, is notliing more tlian tradition, and liable to all the 
by which tradition is affected, nay, which themselves constitute tr 
And again, ** In all tliat these, the earliest historians of England, 
us, we liave evidence of what unsatisfactory materials they bad to 
A majority of the kings recorded in their pages are mythic heix>e8 
both to England and Germany ; while tlie constant recurrence of 
numbers in the dates of their reigns, are equally convincing 
mythic tradition. History has nothing to do with them, they fal 
circle of mythology. Even of those who approach somewhat 
historical periods, little more than the names has survived ; and i 
doubtful whetlier even those are or are not names of men ; it ma^ 

m 

questioned whetlier we know the name and rank of Aethelberh' 
ftither.'f I am sure that I need say no more to bespeak your in^ 
in attempting to throw some light upon the period in question, 
you will allow me to quote a passage in a late number of the < 
Review, written, however, upon a totally different subject, but whi 
most appropriate to our own. *' Let us premise, before we plunge 

• Kenible, Codex DiploTU., vol. i, p. ft. + Ibid. p. 58. 
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fnagnttm before us, this one * caveat' for the readers sake, viz., 
H great deal more may always be said on what we do not know than on 
Mmt we do. Truth is a grain, error a mass ; but the mass often encloses 
jtbie precious particle, which is discovered only by him who will patiently 
jUt it, throwing nothing aside until he is satisfied of its worthlessness."* 

As &r as number is concerned there is no want of works relating to this 
portion of our history, but unfortunately their value is very small. First 
ipe haye the Welsh authorities — the bards, the triads, Nennius and 
Oeoffrey of Monmouth; then we have Saxon Remains, and Norman 
^Suonides ; but none of these have any authenticity for the afiairs of the 
Mh. and sixth centuries. Beda, Asser, Ethelward, are equally wanting in 
anihority, and the only actually contemporary evidence is that of Gildas. 

The influence that the Welsh writers have had on subsequent historians 
it T6iy singular, and not easily understood. The Welsh themselves swallow 
.tritfa perfect good faith the most astounding relations, and if a statement is 
JWlde in genuine Oymraeg, it is neither doubted nor doubtful. Evep if we 
^Itare inclined to admit the existence of such individuals as Aneurin and 
TCUieesin, the poems which we have under their names would still be 
^MT little value, as we have no evidence that at that period the Welsh language 
tmd been reduced to writing, and the earliest manuscripts are five or six 
'fcmdred years later. But more than this, in the collection edited by 
IC. Hersart de la Villemarque there is not a single fact recorded that can 
te made ayailable for historical purposes, and the attempt to do this has 
Hfetexly failed. Thus, the first poem in the collection is one said to be by 
IJjwarch Henn, on the death of Gerent, son of Erbin. This Cerent, says 
flfte poem« was bom in the glorious time of Britain, and a cluistian, he was 
di0 foe of the Sais or Saxons, and a friend to the saints. ** At Lougport I 
MW tamult, corpses in blood, and men rod before the assault of the foe. 
At LoDgport I saw carnage, corpses in great number, and men red before 
tbfB assault of Gerent.** The poet had seen at Longport men who had 
Arnnk wine out of sparkling glasses, Buffering want and privation after 
flenty : there was blood in the valleys, and a fearful conflagration. At 
Iioogport, Gerent the brave, warrior of the wooded Deuvnent, (Dumnonia, 
DeroDshire,) was slain, with the valiant soldiers of Arthur, the chief in war.** 
Mow in the Saxon chronicle we read, "501. This vear Port and his two 

• Quartorl} nrri^w, No. 11)1, p. IM. 






sons, Bieda and Maegla, came to Britain with two ships, at a pi 
is called Portsmouth, and they soon effected a landing, and they 1 
a young British man of high nohility :" and both the French e 
Sharon Turner state tliat the Welsh ode has reference to th^g ▼< 
But it Ls quite evident that Longport (whererer it maj be) is de 
in a state of siege, and probably, for it is by no means clear, 
attacked by Gereut ; neither is there anything to show that tb 
were there at all. There is a long poem attribated to Aneurin < 
Gododin, which describes the battle of Cattraeth, at which the 
present. Where and when the encounter took place is not knowi 
it is represented as the most important of all the engagements 
Saxons. 

As to the tnads, a^ specimens I may offer the 45th and 46th 
belong to our iunnediate subject, though the precise year is wanti 

**45. The tliree dis<^ceful traitors who enabled the Saxons to 

crown of the isle of Britain from the Cambrians. The first vn 

Ganvlwyd, who, after tasting human flesh in the comt of Edel 

Saxon king, bonune so fond of it that ho would eat no other bu 

'■■ flesh ever after. In consequence of this, he and his men uni 

Edelfled. king of the Saxons ; and he made secret incursions \ 
Cambrians, and brought a young male and female, whom he <i 
And all the lawless men uf the Cambrians flocked to him and the 
where they o]>taiued their full of prey and spoil taken from the i 
this isle. The second was Medn>d, who, \\ith his men. united 
Saxons, that he mi<;ht secure the kingdom to himself, against Artl 
in consequence of that treachery many of the Lloegrians became si 
The thinl was Aeddan, the traitor of the north, who, with his nM 
submission to the power of the Saxons, so that they might be 
support themselves by confusion and pillage, under the protectic 
Saxons. On account of these three traitors, the Cambrians lost tJ 
and their crown in Lloegria ; and if it had not been for such treas 
Saxons could not have gained tlie island from the Cambrians. 

"46. The three bards who committed the three beneficial assasE 
of the isle of Britain. Tlie first was Gall, the son of Djsgyreda 
killed the two brown birds of Gwenddoleu, the son of Ceidiaw, th 
il yoke of gold about them, and that daily devoured two bodies 

' " Cambrians for their dinner, and two for their supper. The sec 

Ysgavnell, the son of Dysgyvedawg, who kUled Edelfled, king of J 

who required every night two noble maids of the Cambrian nat 

violated them, and every morning he killed and devoured then 

j| third was Difedel, the son of Dysg}'vedawg, who killed Gwrgi Gi 

'• that had married Edelfled s sister, and committed treachery and m 
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QOnjanction with Edelfled upon the Cambrians. And this Gwrgi killed a 
Ounbnan male and female every day and devoured them, and on the 
dttnrday he killed two males and two females, that he might not kill on 
tiM Sandaj.** 

I have taken this from "The Ancient Laws of Cambria, * ♦ to 
ivluch are added the Historical Triads of Britain ; Translated from the 
Webh by William Probert. London, 1823." The translator was certainly 
• man of learning, for I find in his translation that the laws, as far as I have 
aompared them, are often in the very words of that published by government. 
Eto has a foot note upon the first triad which ought always to go with 
ll— ** This and the following triad are the only instances upon record of 
flHonibalism in the island ; and it is worthy of notice that these savages 
flist tasted human] flesh in the Saxon court. What shall we say to this 

I am not going to say anything to Mr. Probert s fact, but see if we may 
■ot make something out of the triads. Tt must be remembered that a very 
vemote antiquity indeed is claimed for most of the triads, and whether there 
any referring to a later date than these two may be doubted, so that with- 
making any question about the males and females provided for these 
gmdemen of prodigious appetite, and the christian scruples of the one who 
vould not kill on Sunday, we are told that many of the Lloegrians became 
m Saxons ; and this is a fact which we shall use hereafter. 

With reference to Nennius, who is said to have lived in the eighth 
omtaiy, the difficulties in every form and on every side are so great, that I 
sore you will excuse me occupying your time now in attempting to 
them. 

How any one in these days could be taken in with Oeofirey of Monmouth 
is inconceivable, but as he is of a period &r removed from the times which 
fie are concerned with, we may easily and fairly put him aside. How 
BUich of his history, subsequent to the death of king Arthur, is corroborated 
hf other evidence, has yet to be examined. 

We come now to the Saxon autliorities, and here again we have poems 
fttotemkig to belong to the fourth and fifth centuries ; but even allowing 
their genuineness, we get nothing in the hhape of history from Uiem. There 
ate two poems of this class more especially remarkable, Beowulf and the 
TSATKLLBB 8 SoNO. That Beowv LF in its present form is of niurh lator date, 
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is proved from Its repeated allusioDS to Christianity. It exists in a single 
manuscript, which is said to be of the first half of the eleventh century, and 
we have no reason to think that a poem written then would at all represent 
the language spoken 500 yeatrs before. I should rather suppose that it was 
a selection or compilation of ballads originally composed in honour of some 
of the Danish chieftains who had settled in East Anglia, and handed down 
through successive generations of minstrels or gleemen, each one modern- 
izing and adapting both incidents and language to his own time ; and finally 
committed to writing, like many other ballads of later times, by some learned 
ClericuSy (who, however, they say was no great Saxon scholar,) for the 
benefit of posterity. 

The Gi£EMAN*s or Traveller's Song has had precisely the same fortune. 
We cannot conceive a minstrel even, travelling to every part of Europe, 
over Africa and a great part of Asia, visiting every court, and recording the 
valuable presents he received, and this for a period of eighty years, in the 
disturbed state of the fourth and fifth centuries. I take it as a part of the 
regular stock of a minstrel, an introduction wherever he went, compliment- 
ary to himself and instructive to his hearers. The copy which we have was 
no doubt the latest edition, with all the additions that had been made for 
generations before, as each might add his fresh knowledge to the general 
stock. The Engla, Sexna, Danes, and Welsh had alike their bards or 
minstrels, who were continued down to a late period : but no one would 
attempt to write a history of Bobin Hood from the ballads, and give it to 
the world as authentic. Genuine historical documents commence about 
the seventh century, and appear in the form of chronicles, which seem to 
have been made in the monasteries ; they gradually become more full and 
important, and contain letters and charters. They are numerous on the 
continent, but with the exception of our own Scaon chronicle and the 
Brut y Ty wysogion are all vnritten in Latin. 

Having thus cleared the ground before us, we may now turn to the 
actual materials of history, and detail the events which preceded the 
expulsion of the Roman governors. 

In the year 864, Ammianus Marcellinus tells us that the Picti, Saxones, 
and Scoti harassed the Britanni with perpetual attacks : and in 368 the 
emperor Valentinian, on his route from the Ambiani to the Treveri, was 
overwhelmed with the serious intelligence that Britain was reduced to the 
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list extremity by a barbarian conspiracy ; that Nectaridus, the count of the 
aunitime district, was slain, and that Follofaudes, the duke, had been cut 
«ff by the snares of the enemy. The news of this barbarian conspiracy was 
Iblened to with great horror, and after various appointments having been 
aiftde and superseded, on account of the many and fearful things which 
•ontxnued to be rumoured regarding the island, Theododus was at length 
sent there. The historian adds that he had already, to the best of his 
dnKty, described Britain, but imfortunately the book is lost. '* At this 
tfme,** he says, " it will be sufficient to state that the Picti, then divided 
inlo two tribes, (the Dicaledones and the Vecturiones,) the Attacotti, a 
iMBlike nation, and the Scoti, wandering about committed many ravages." 
Ha had carefully distinguished this barbarian conspiracy from the revolts 
if the soldiers in favor of some candidate for the purple ; and he continues, 
^bot the Franci and Saxones ravaged the Galilean districts to which they 
wore next neighbours by sea and land, wherever an attack might be made, 
WfoSdng and burning, murdering and making captives." 

The Oallican districts can only mean the land opposite Gaul, for 
Theododus sailed with his troops from Boulogne, and no intimation is 
gtren that the French coast was at all disturbed ; so that these Franci and 
ttaumes were acting in concert with the Picti and others of the barbarian 
coospiracy. The Roman general landed without oppodtion at Richborough 
in Kent, and marched to London, which had afterwards the name of 
Aogosta. He divided his troops and attacked the wandering predatory bands 
0t the enemy, loaded with spoil and driving away cattle, and captives in 
fiHuis, he released the prey which the wretched tributaries had lost, and 
taco^asmall portion assigned to his weary troops, he gave back the whole. 
He entered London in triumph, a city which had been so lately overwhelmed 
irfth difficulties, but now at once was made over again. He hero learnt 
from prisoners and deeertera that such a people, cruel and fierce, and of 
families, could only be reduced by deeper schemes and sudden 
He proclaimed an amnesty, and summoned the deserters, as well 
m thoee who were absent on leave, to actual sen-ice; many obeyed the 
jBfytnmia^ and Civilis was appointed governor of Britain as Pro-Prefect, 
frinle Doldtius was made the duke. 

Theododus himself collected his forces, and took every opportunity of 
pwventing the barbarians making head agiiin. lie shared in every danger. 
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OTertbrew and put to flight the various nations who, in fostering security, 
insolently attacked the Roman powers ; restored the cities and fortresses 
which had suflFered from many injuries, though built for a period of 
lengthened peace. He also nipped in the bud a conspiracy that had 
originated in his own camp, and having rebuilt, as before mentioned, the 
cities and garrison fortresses, he protected the boundaries with guards and 
advanced posts. The province, which had been completely in the power of 
the enemy, was recovered, and restored to its former state, and by the will 
of the emperor was then called Valentia. Finally, we are told that 
Theodosius removed the Areani from their stations, a body of men formed 
of old time for the purpose of conveying intelligence through long distances 
of what was passing in neighbouring states to the Roman chiefs. They 
had been bribed with promises of booty, and betrayed the Roman afiOairs to 
the barbarians. The manuscripts are deficient at this point, and Areani is 
a bad reading, but the reference is clearly enough to the Ourion or Agentea 
in rebus, described in my former paper.* 

This revolt was put down in 369. It appears to have spread over "the 
whole island, the portion which belonged to the Engla had for a time 
established its freedom, and the history is particularly valuable for the 
insight which it affords us into the state of parties at the time ; the 
Britanni representing the Roman party in the island, and opposed to 
them the barbarian or native party, including the Picti, Saxones, Scoti, 
and AttacottL 

The Attacotti are named again only by St Jerome, and in the Notitia 
as embodied in various imperial cohorts. St. Jerome tells us that when 
he was very young, adolescentultu, he had seen in Graul, the Attacotti, a 
Britannic tribe, eating portions of human bodies, which they considered 
the most delicate of all kinds of food. Of the locality of these Attacotti 
we have no information. 

The Scoti are first named in the latter half of the fourth century ; they 
are said to have been originally settled in Ireland, and then passed over 
into Scotland and gave it their own name. St. Jerome says that they, as 
well as the Attacotti, had no marriage laws, but his statements are entitled 
to little credit. 

• Amm. Marcel). 20, 4 ; 27, 8 ; 28, 3. 
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I believe that the Pioti were not a particular tribe or clan, located in 
special part of the island, but that the name was applied to all who 
apposed the Roman power in the middle and north, or English district. In 
Act all these parties merge in the Engla and Sexna, and in the year 408 they 
< | 6 Ct ed the Roman preafects, and established a free and independent state 
ftr tbemselTos. It must not be supposed, howeyer, that this was done at 
onoe. It is easier to overthrow a government than to build one up, and 
during this period of rebuilding there will be evident danger if a strong 
ptrty is in the field. The immediate cause of the revolution in 408, was 
llie removal of the Roman troops to the continent. But we conclude from 
subsequent events that the Britanni, i.e, the Roman provincials, including 
tibe great land-holders, the office-bearers, descendants of the Roman soldiers 
sod settlers, officials of all kinds, and those connected with them by interest, 
Uood, and other ties, were not inclined to give up their position at once ; 
mod the history which we have now to examine will be of the struggle be- 
tween these two great parties, — ^the Engla and Sexna on the one hand, and 
die Britanni on the other, when the Roman legions were no longer at the 
command of the latter. The central points of the Roman party were the 
dties, which would have the advantages of wealth, official experience, unity 
md organization ; and we learn from Zosimus that Honorius, in 410, wrote 
letters to the cities in Britain advising them to look after themselves.* 

This was excellent advice, but of no great use ; the cities were gradually 
mdier destroyed or deserted, and the Britanni were, as well as the rival 
party the Picti, in the course of three or foiur centuries extinct. But 
disestitras as the contest was to the Roman party, it seems quite certain 
diat some cities continued in prosperity, and others were rising up and 
— nimiii(^ an independence of their own. Indeed I believe that London 
TCteiDS portions of the old laws of the Roman city, and that York abo 
participates in this antiquity. Probably Chester also may be reckoned 
another of these centres of civilizing influences. They were then, and for 
eeotories afterwards, rich and powerful governments in themselves, defying 
alike Engle, Sexe, and Norman. Of the Jive burJis Lincoln and Leicester 
were also Roman cities, and Roman towns were at no great distance from 
llie other three, Stamford, Nottingham, and Derby. The Britanni made 
ffrioe applications to Rome for assistance, which was granted, and we are 

• Zotimus, lib. 0, c. 5, l(K 
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told that with their help they overcame their enemies. But a single legion 
of a thousand men could he of little effectual service, and the Eoman towns 
were deserted, and if not destroyed at once, left to the slow hut sure effects 
of time and the elements. 

It is singular that we have no account of the siege or capture of any 
city, hut when the whole of the rural districts are in the hands of an 
enemy, the cities must of necessity he deprived of supplies, and we may 
suppose that tiie more they depended upon the surrounding district only, 
the sooner their destruction would he effected. Those provincials who 
could, emigrated to the continent, others made peace with their copatriots, 
as we learned from the triads,* and others heing in a state of serfdom were 
merely transferred to new masters ; some might he reduced to hondage hy 
the stronger party. It must he home in mind, however, that this fact, 
which comes out of the suhsequent enfranchisement of the serfe 400 years 
after, refers entirely to the Teutonic people. They helonged to, and were 
transferred with, the estates. 

But the harharians had triumphed, and in the tun, or hanif or thorpe 
assumed that individual freedom and independence which is so peculiarly 
characteristic of the race. Whether Christianity had made any great pro- 
gress amongst them may he douhted, and it is certain that as a nation they 
returned to their old religion, laws, and kings. Of their iffeligious cere- 
monies, huildings, or belief, we know little or nothing, but I should not 
hesitate to assign the mysterious erection of Stonehange to the fifth 
century. While clearly not Eoman it has marks of Roman influence about 
it, and what so likely as a great national temple to inaugurate afresh their 
newly recovered liberty. As yet they were rich in the spoils of the defeated 
Britanni, and the influence of Eoman skill, science and taste would be 
lingering amongst them. The account in Beda of the destruction of the 
heathen temple near York is exceedingly curious, and it seems to have been 
an open inclosure like Stonehenge. 

As to their kings, we have no information respecting their position, their 
power, or revenue. The Saxon chronicler is especially careful to cany 
back the pedigree of each to a divine origin ; they were leaders of armies, 
and perhaps presidents of the national assemblies ; but the people seem 

• Medrod and Aeddan became as Saxons. See above. 
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to haTe treated tbem with little ceremoDj, and laws of succession appear to 
haTe been unknown. They may have come from the islands at the mouth 
of the Elbe, which Meginhard says were peopled by the inhabitants of 
Britain who had fled from the Romans — invited as their natural leaders, 
md quite in accordance with the proceedings of the times ; they arrived 
with their immediate followers in two or three vessels, and this would give 
Ihe finishing blow to the Roman party, as all that the barbarians wanted 
ims unity and leaders. 

We have now to examine the only contemporary work left us, " Gildas on 
BOB Destruction of Britain,** and I am sorry to say that it very imperfectly 
fulfils the expectations suggested in the title. Of the author we know no- 
liimg, except what he tells us himself, but we may gather from his account 
that he was an ecclesiastic, that he was of the Britanni or Roman party, and 
tliftt he must have lived at any rate into the latter half of the sixth century. 
He acknowledges that his history is composed " not from the writings of his 
ooontry, or the memorials of authors, for these (if any such had ever existed) 
ware either consumed by the fire of the enemy, or carried abroad by the 
enled citizens, but from foreign relations which are necessarily imperfect 
and interrupted.** This statement proves that Gildas had seen no such 
veoords, and was not aware that any such were in existence, and it is con- 
firmed by the internal evidence of his own work, which exhibits a degree 
of ignorance not easily matched. Learning must have been at a very low 
abb, and the Britbh clergy and monks seem to have made no pretension to it 
But it was undoubtedly in the cloister that our early chronicles originated 
and were kept, and upon this point we are quite justified in taking his asser- 
tion literally. 

This history in the " Monuventa Historica Britannica,** is divided into 
tmentj-m sections, the last fifteen of which have the following titles : — 

11. Of the two victorious nations — the first devastation. 12. The 
defence. Id. The second devastation. 14. The second vengeance. 15. 
The third devastation. 16. The famine. 17. The epistles. 18. The 
ridory. 19. The sins. 20. The sudden reports of the enemies. 21. 
Tbe £Biinou8 pestilence. 22. The council. 23. The enemies more cruel 
tbao the former. 24. The overthrow of the cities. 25. The relics. 26. 
The final peace which the last victory by God's permission achieved.** 

To fill up this sketch as shortly as possible, the two conquering nations 
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were the Picti and Scoti, who from beyond the sea, oommenced tkir 
ravages as soon as tlio troops had withdrawn from the island. The aiaam 
applied to the Romans for succour, and this aid soon sent the invadeis laA 
to Uieir own country. On the return of the legion however, the eneans 
made their stn^oud nppeamnce ; there was a second application far aid, nl 
another rout and dispersion of the Itarbarians. A second wall was bmlt fa 
the former legion liad made one across the island of turf. This was makrf 
stone— and then tlie Romans left the island to return do moce. 

Now, in oil this, the narrative is at utter rariance with established fKfr 
The Scoti and Picti did not come from beyond the sea, did not cany anf 
their prey by sea eveiy year, as he also asserts ; and the wall, which ante 
these circumstances could have been of no use, was built 900 yean bflfoR- 
But to return to Gildas. 

The Romans exhorted the citizens to arm and defend themselTes. fli 
besides the wall in the north, they built towers on the south coast uta 
the enemy's ships came, and where the fierce barbarian boats were dnaU 
But the third devastation followed the departure of the tnwps ; the invMi 
being again by ships ; the same destruction and ravages were lepeitii 
and to these calamities were added famine and civil war. 

It ^-as then that they wrote their pitiful supplication, — " The gnuMi 
the Britamii to Agitius. The barbarians drive us into the sea, thsfli 
drives us back u|K)n the barbarians." But their application was in via: 
and then, trusting in God and not in man, they gave to daughter Ai 
spoilers who had been so many years in the country. The enemy nCiiii 
from the citizens, but the citizens did not forsake their sins. Then ctfM 
a sudden rumour that they were about to return, to destroy, and to tdi 
possession of the whole country, but this rumour was disregarded : a tenU 
pestilence followed, and a council was held to determine the best meutf' 
repelling the frequent and cruel attacks of the foe. Then the oonndOm 
with the proud tyrant Gurthrigemus dux BrUannorum;* were all so UinU 
as to invite the Saxons to their assistance. '* And this flock of cubs ftvB 
the den of the barbarian lioness, burst forth in three vessels, in their bfr 
guage called cyulis, in ours long ships. They sailed with prosperous oaMtf 
and auguries, and a sure prophecy that they should possess the land fa 



* This duz seems to have been the saceessor of the Roman du9 or daka. 
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800 years, and that for 1 50 tbej should frequently ravage it" The same 
aoontty, finding that the previous body had succeeded, sent out a fresh 
Mmpany : they asked for provisions, and not being satisfied with what they 
0oi» threatened, and deeds followed the threats. They had landed on the 
#att side of the island, and began by attacking the cities and country next 
ihem, but ended not till the whole land to the western ocean was consumed. 
*ni6 pillars were overthrown with battering-rams, all the cole msts, with the 
biahops of'the church, priests, and people were given to the sword. 

Then as before, some fled to the mountains and woods, some beyond the 
Mty some submitted to the conqueror, till at length the fierce robbers 
jMtonied home, and the miserable remnants assembled once more from 
Ham places of refiige under Aurelius Ambrosius : they make head, attack 
ihmr conquerors, and by God^s help gain the victory. Aurelius Ambrosius 
is described as of Roman descent, his parents (by which we may umlerstand 
fcii fiunily,) having been clothed with the purple, but all had been slain in 
Iha previoQS devastations. 

" From that time, sometimes the citizens, sometimes the enemy luul the 
•ftfantage,**— " Till the year of the siege of Mons Badonicus, which is near 
fhe mouth of the Severn, when the last and not the least slaughter of the 
kangdogB was made. One month of the forty-fourth year since then has just 
IS I know from its being also the year of my birth. External wai3 
now over, but civil wars continue, and the cities stiU remain deserted 
end destroyed.** The generation which witnessed these changes, kings, 
poblio officers and private persons, priests and ecclesiastics, conducted 
tiMmselves with due regard to their order. But after their departure all 
fihsse mardes were forgotten, hardly a trace of the previous religious and 
lilfiit feeling was left, and few indeed did the reverend mother the church 
Mhold in her bosom, in comparison with the mighty multitudes which were 
diilj rushing down to Tartarus. 

Throughout the history, the distinction is kept up between the cites and 
AaMi, the citizen and the enemy. He sometimes uses the t^erm BrUone$, 
tat in the letter to Agitius we have the Britanni and Barbari as in 
Ifaicellinas. The accounts in the Saxon chronicle of this period are of 
little iralne. According to it the king Wyrtgeomes invited Hengist and 
Hoiaa into the island in 440. Two battles were fought with the Brettas 
in 455 and 457 ; alter the last the Brettas forsook Kent, and fled in terror 
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to London. Ella landed in Sussex in 477. It was not till 510 that Cerdic 
and his son Cynric ohtained the kingdom of the West Sexna, and not till 
647 that Ida ruled the Northumbrians. Except the kings of Wessex, who 
pushed their conquests to the Severn in 577, the others seem to have had 
little trouble in establishing themselves. In no instance is the capture of 
a large town recorded till 577, when Gloucester, Bath, and Cirencester fell 
into the hands of Cuthwin and Ceaulin. Not a single contest is mentioned 
as having occurred in England proper, including the Angles, Mercia, and 
Northumberland. 

It is curious, too, that we find in the chronicle the same restriction of 
names as in the Latin writers. The Britanni are sometimes called Brettas, 
sometimes Walas, and sometimes Bretwalas. The Teutons to this day call 
the Italians Welsch, and this is the appellation applied to the Bomans in 
the dark period of the empire. The other names are more uncertain. We 
have Angle, Engle, Angela, also Saxe, Sexna, and Saxna, and I am in- 
clined to think that there were originally, distinct names for the continental 
and insular tribes, which were confounded when reduced into Latin forms. 

But there is another work of Gildas besides his history,'!^ which is in one 
respect most important, as it gives an account of the then state of Britaixi, 
and of five kings who are all addressed as being in the height of power and 
wickedness. *' Britain,*' says he, " has kings, but they are tyrants ; she 
has judges, but they are unrighteous ones, they prey on the innocent, and 
flavour the robber. The crowd of prisoners in the gaols are there by 
treachery, not for crimes ;" perjury and various great sins are represented 
as universal. 

Constantino, whom he calls the tyrannical whelp of the unclean lioness 
of Damnonia, is accused of having murdered at the holy altar, and in their 
mother's arms, two royal youths, with their two servants, the very year 
in which he was writing. Aurelius Conanus is bid to remember the vain 
and idle fancies of his parents and brethren, together with the untimely 
death that befel them in the prime of their youth. He is said to be 
swallowed up in the filthiness of horrible murders and other crimes, and 
worse even than Constantino. Vortiporius, the foolish tyrant of the 
Demetians, the South Welsh, whose head is now growing grey, the 
wicked son of a virtuous king, is seated on a throne full of deceits, and 

• Gildee Epistola, Mon. Historioa Brit. p. 16. 
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ftom the bottom to the top staiued with murders and other sins. Ciine- 
gPisns, the tawny butcher, (as in the Latin tongue the name signifies,) 
4MB0Dgst other titles is called a bear, and the guider of the chariot which is 
tlie receptacle of the bear. He had raised a great war against his own 
COontiTmen; he had driven his wife away, and taken her sister, who 
ift seems had before taken the vow of chastity. But the worst of the 
lot 18 Maglocunas, who is thus addressed : — '* O thou dragon of the 
id, who hast deprived many tyrants as well of their kingdoms as of 
nr lives, and though last mentioned in my writing the first in mischief, 
^■oeeding many in power, and also in malice ; more liberal than others in 
g^iing, more licentious in sinning ; strong in arms, but stronger in thy own 
OTiil*8 destruction, &c,** He had at the beginning of lus youth oppressed 
Us vncle and lus brave soldiers with sword, spear and fire ; and at a later 
pODod he appears to have felt or feigned a wish to become a monk, but this 
VM not to be. ** Oh, how great a joy would the preservation of thy 
mimdon have been to God, the father of all saints, had not the devil, the 
fttbor of all castaways, as an eagle of monstrous wings and claws, carried 
Aee captive away against all right and reason, to the unhappy band of his 
children !*** He had murdered his own wife and his nephew, and married 
• fte infe of the latter, at whose suggestions these crimes had been com- 
^ aittod; and yet this king had had the most eloquent teacher of all Britain. 
iMBdj, he says, there are priests, but they are unwise ; very many that 
flunister, but many of them impudent ; clerks, she hath, but certain of 
lliem nre deceitful ravenous ; pastors as they are called, but rather wolves 
prepared for the slaughter of souls ; * * instructing tlie laity, but 
Aofmog withal most depraved examples, vices and evil manners ; '*' '*' 
mieotly intruding themselves into the preferments of the church ; * * 
WtOomng in the puddle of wickedness after they have attained the seal of 
tibB priesthood or episcopal dignity, &c., Scc.j: 

As a historian, Gildas shews himself miserably deficient, and his History 
is of little value. But in the Epistle wo find him in another character, and 
IS his language is, and fierce as are his denunciations, he here speaks 
truth fearlessly, and gives us a vivid picture of a most awful period. 
warns as an old prophet might have done, king and priest, noble and 
dtisSD, of the terrible judgment that was coming upon thein. The wicked- 

• Oflsir Tnmtlatioii of Oildta— Dohn'i AnU Lib. p. 820. f Ibid, p. 344. 
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ness that overwhelmed the Roman empire pervaded Britain, as well as eveiy 
other portion of it, but the wickedness was essentiallj Roman ; neither 
Engla, Sexna nor Celts, except with those limitations already pointed out, 
those who had made themselves parcel of the Roman government, had any- 
thing to do with it but to sweep it away from the face of the earth which 
it had polluted so long. Two of the kings are named as being of the 
Devonians and South Welsh, the others might belong to North Wales, 
Cumberland, and Strathclyde ; bat the people of the two last were of Teu- 
tonic blood. Whoever will read the 7th book of Salvianos of Marseilles, de 
GuBEBNATiONE Dei, will have no doubt that these cives Britones or Bri- 
tanni, were the Roman provincials, the Roman! of Salvianus. 

We have seen in 869, that a Roman legion was sufficient, with the help 
of the Britanni, to put down the native party. At a later period, three 
ceols, which would hardly contain fifty men each, were enough to destroy 
utterly the Roman provincials. The Picti had already assumed their 
national appellations of English and Sexe, and the Britanni were soon lost 
in the primitive Cymry. The Roman empire was in a state of rapid and 
inevitable dissolution, and England had this advantage over the states of the 
continent, that her own children achieved her independence and nationality, 
and even then the foundations of her future greatness were laid. 



On the Snows and Snow Crystals of the Wihteb 1854-65, as 

OBSERVED AT WaBBINOTON. 

By Thomas Olazebrook Bylands, Esq. 
(Rbad Apbil 26tb, 1859.) 



My wish in preparing the following communication has been two-fold: to 
lay before you certain observations I have made during the past winter ; 
and to attract more general attention hereafter to the richness and Yarietj 
of what, with little license, may be called the " treasures of the snow." 

I know no class of objects so easily accessible by eveiy one, which at the 
same time offers equal attraction, and is capable of affording so lai)ge an 
amount of gratification to all classes of observers. At the hands of the 
British meteorologist, at least, this subject demands, as it deserves, a much 
more careful investigation than it has hitherto had. So few have been the 
snow observations made in this country, that it is impossible to say whether 
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the Urge variety of crystals seen during the post winter are of rare or of 
common occurrence. Thus much, however, we may aiBrm, that the Polar 
SDOWB have, up to this time, produced no crystals more complex or heautiful 
Uhui the snows of our own climate, the difTerence hcing simply, that they 
•re occasionally larger than our own. Captain Scoresby gives one-third of 
an inch as the diameter of the largest he figured during his several voyages 
to Spitsbergen and Greenland, which is rather smaller than one now 
recorded; but Sir Edward Belcher, in a letter to Mr. Glaisher, states that 
many crystals with radii an inch and more in length were seen by him in 
the Arctic seas."^ 

Captain Scoresby 's work has been carefully examined, with the view of 
Tni^«*g a comparison between his observations and my own. This attempt 
has rsaulted in the conviction, that to render such observations practically 
valnaUe, a more definite statement of the atmospheric condition at the 
time, than he has furnished, must be recorded. Without tliis, the forms 
tiiemaelTes alone can be compared, all conclusions of higher value being 
difficult, if not impossible. 

In selecting from the multitude of forms seen, tlio^^c of which drawings 
bava been made, my aim has been to preserve such as I considered the 
typical modifications of the snow from which they were obtained, and so 
many as seemed necessary to shew the variation to which some of these 
types are subject With one or two exceptions, the cr^^stals were collected 
on a slab of plate glass, and were sketched while in that position. To shew 
that the process of sketching is not necessarily a hasty one, I may mention 
chat at temperatures but two or three degrees belmv the freezing point, 
cfTstals have remained unchanged for from twenty to thirty minutes while 
onder observation. 

The lens used throughout was one of Mr. Rosss Coddingtons, the 
magnifying power of which is about twenty linear at six inches ; it defines 
deariy, lines which cannot be more tlian the four or five thousandth of an 
inch in breadth. I found no practical advantii<^o in using higher powers, 
but regard the constant employment of the same power as more important. 

Mj only regret in producing these drawings is that they convoy so feebh? 
idea of the exquisite beauty, and portVctioTi (»f dctJiil, seen in tho 



* Caimin Scomby's fibifrrvatinns witi* rnntinod (•> tin* inmiilii* uf April. Mhv. niul 
Joae. The tcftwia aud localiiv of Sir K. Bflrlii'r'H arc not HiHtnl. 
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originals: thoj have, however, been made with all the care I could 
command, and considering the difficulty of representing, by little more 
than diagrams, objects of so complex and delicate a character, are such, I 
believe, as may be relied on. None but perfect crystals were drawn; 
genemlly they were about the twentieth of an inch in diameter; when 
much larger or smaller the measurement of them b stated in the plates. 

On taking a general view of the figures, it will be seen that the forms 
which enter into their composition are, the granular, acicular, and tabular; 
and that the last may be again divided into the circular, stellate, prismatic, 
and hexagonal. Further, it will be observed that the acicular forms in 
particular are sometimes winged or foliated^ exhibiting leaf-like expansions, 
with toothed or irregular edges: and lastly, that in some the ray9 or 
primary branches spring from a central nuclmu, while in others the centre 
is simple. Now by the use of these terms, together with about the same 
number, borrowed from botanical phraseology, I have found little difficulty 
in describing, in a few words, even complex crystals, so as to reproduce, in 
my own mind at least, an accurate idea of their peculiarities. My rule has 
been to separate the description of the nucleus from that of the ray, and to 
write the several forms as they occurred in succession from the centre of 
the former to the extremity of the latter. By this means a record has 
been secured of several specimens, under circumstances in which it was 
inconvenient or unnecessary to make drawings. 

I am not aware that observations were omitted on any day when snow 
fell. Perfect crystals were seen on thirteen days, and it is somewhat 
curious that on every occasion except two, the best crystals fell at or about 
nine o'clock in the morning. 

In the annexed table I have collected such meteorological results as 
seemed most important, and, added to this table, the abstract which follows 
of the notes made in my journal, conveys all the information within the 
limits of my means.* 

* The Warrington register anfortonately includes only the readings of the bsrameter. 
hygrometer, self-regiatering thermometers, and ndn-gsnges, together with the oaaal 
wind, clond, and weather observations. Bat we are informed by Mr. Glaiah^r that 
** Doctor Smallwood, of Isle Jesns, Canada East, has traced an apparent connexion 
between the form of the compound varieties of snow crystals and the electrical condition 
of die atmosphere, whether negative or ponitive," and that he is engaged upon fbrth^ 
experiments. Such a connexion is hi from improbable ; and it is to be hoped that ere 
long this important class of observations will be more generally made in England. At 
present they are almost wholly confined to the Royal Oteenratory. 
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From the first to the fit'tcentli of January the sky was generally ootered 
with cloud ; the mean temperature ^v-as 4*2*2^. No snow had been recorded 
up to this time. During the night of the sixteenth a change took place ; 
tuid the mean readiug of the thenuometer from that day to the end of 
the month was SO-i''. 

Pulverulent huil was recorded on the 17th and 22nd. Impeifectlj 
crystallized snow, with sleet, on the 2l8t and 26tli, at temperatures TaiyiDg 
little from the freezing point ; on the last named occasion snow fell diiriag 
the night to the depth of nearly two inches, the density of which was about 
one-tenth tliat of water. Tlie iirst perfect crystals, respecting which Ibaive 
tho following note, were seen as follows : — 

January OOth, l> u.iii. *^Sky obsoured by dense and rather I(»w cnmalo-stntos dood; 
hiiarfrost on the ffms» ; 1if(ht snow falling, chiefly composed of fig. 1. Flgi. 8| 
n, and othora <»f the same forms, variously combined, not nncommon. Tliei 
wnM not suflioieut to cover the ground." 

The mean temperature of the month of Februaiy, at Warrington, 
ii8*8^ ; at Greenwich it was $20*3°, which is the lowest yet recorded there tor 
this month, in a register extending back to the year 1814. 

The frost which commenced on the 16th of January continued ontQ dw ^j 
3rd of February, and the weather was then broken for two or three dajs^ 

Fcbniary Gtli, luni. **The ground white with frozen rain, which on MBunfautioii li 
found to consist of transparent spherules of ice, resembling minalfl 
This wliitenoss is confined to those situations where the nindropi haTi 
dispersed on falling, as on the grass, and under the bruichaa of » 
tho hiinl walks and flags arc covered with sheets of ice. 
At noon tlie sky becanio gradually obscured by dense cloud, from whieh ftll 
powdery hail, and tbfn the stars fig. 4, many of them perfect, and qua r t er of ■■ 
inch across. Tnder the lens tliere were found to be snow crystals eororad wlA 
the saine peculiar sphenilos of granular hail, which I saw this moffniiig. Tk^ 
amount of covering varied considerably ; some of the stars being randeredalMiit 
spliericul, while many shewed sufficient evidenee of the crystal witliiii. 
snow fell thirkly, but only for a minute or two. 

February ^^th, a.ni. Snow during the night to tho depth of quarter of aainoh, 

still falling lightly. The sky is about half covered with clouds of TUiaMi. 
(-lmrart(*r. Crystals numerous and beautiful, chiefly acicnlar and hexagonuL 
FiiTs. Ti, G, 7, s, 0, wert^ sketched between nine and eleven o*clock, together wtth 
otlier allied forms, which have been previously observed and published hj 
Dr. Net lis and ('n])tHin Sroresby ; and several, which since have been recorded 
nuiler iliis date, by ^^^. Glaisher of the Royal Observatory.* 

• The rrystnlfl figunnl by Dr. Ni>ttis, ( observed at Middlebnrg during the severe 
winter of 1710,) are published in the Philosophical Transactions for 1776; those by 
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'm* K WH the only eiTBtal leeii vhich had tveUe rays. 

] the Itth of Februaiy that the most severe frost of the iuiu 
• wiutvr eel in ; and from that day until the Hiih, nhen the thaw 
t. ihc thflrmometer in the shade itbs rarely more than two, and 
I ffiur ilegiMs shove the freezing point The tvind varied from 
i to «aat, but ku nearly calm Uiroughout. There was not altogetli 
nalil the QQud, snov sufficient to be registered by the gauge. The 
n>](i)^al obsemtions fpve the folloiving results for these fifteen day: 
Mean tempeiatnre ... ... 240' 

Mean dryness 44 

Mean mimmuin on grass 

iAeea tenestria] radiation 

Then vm a copioDB hoarfrost on the ground 

fiucb a cctndiUon of the atmosphere aa this, might 

ciystlla exhibiting high forms of crystalline development. It 
n that iliiring this period the most perfect cvysbils luivo occured. 

r lllh, u> 10 •-m. The aliglit mow whirli lins just follon from • puMiig 

tltogtlLn of uiiuale cryslul* nut comliiiieil iuto fliikeg, 

Mf wUiib i>i;. ] 1 ii bjr br the mmit commuL. Thew slnni, otti^i iiiiraauriiip titui 

ibr diliil li in inch in diumeler, wen foriiiixl wliully of i;railiiiil1y diiuiu 

iK-iiid priiDii, with boadcil uiglps. Th'T wti' more or \rn» dtrply 

riuij of Ihrm, liks the figure, nuch >» would reHull friim il. 

HMkn tl Mo pnf«cllf eqiulntenl tiUngka. 

1|B fllnenth of February, it will be remembered, mm a Sunday, and 
■•liqgB ud beautiful stani, fulling about the time of ciiurch going, were 
k kj waaj persons over a considerable district — near Liverpool us 
rtmb Thej were, perhaps, the first snow crj-sluls generally noticed 
Bv^nd for many years. 

fig, II, I first observed the fact that crystals, ivbou 
« not always melted iuUi simpclcss masses, but ossnineil 
e fonuB ; tlius the prisms •.-onii>osing (i-'. 1 1 took tlu^ sliupe 
,iCA*nffa beTond the hexagons in fig. 10. Iniprtxscd with tli>; idcu llmi 

K.luil>iir;:li, i %.'!>. Ht.,., ]H'.'<1. 
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a similar procedure with other specimens might throw some light on the 
formation and markings of snow crystals generally, I attempted to produce 
changes in many after I bad observed them. The results were often 
instructive ; but the effect produced upon fig. 10, which I had just sketched 
on account of the curious one-sided development of the prisms near the 
centre, was very remarkable : these prisms were melted and ran towards 
the centre of the crystal, but in so doing left a well defined stellate cavity ; 
and when the fluid was refrozen I had under the lens fig. 10a, which was 
the first nucleate form I ever saw. It is not safe to generalize from a single 
fact under such circumstances, but I have since seen many apparently 
identical nuclei, produced without the intervention of hiunan agency. 

JB'ig. 12 shews a peculiarity not very uncommon in certain forms, bat 
only in this and one other instance have I seen the secondary set of rays 
complete in number, and moderately uniform. They are not always 
inclined. 

February 13th. Before 1 was able to leave the house Uiis morning, a few specks of 
snow fell trom a sky in which there were but one or two lofty cirri and a light 
haze. The crystals were examined very shortly afterwards on the iron lid of one 
of the thermometer boxes. 

I shall not readily forget the intense feelings of delight I experienced 
when the forms collected on that lid first met my view. Figs. 13 to 19 
represent a few of the most simple specimens, but they convey no idea of 
the exquisite dehcacy and brilliancy of the objects themselves ; and these 
were almost infinitely exceeded, in beauty as in complexity, by multitudes 
of others. One peculiar character, however, pervaded the whole ; whatever 
the basal modification might be, the superimposed hexagon was found in 
them all. It will be noticed, that in this instance the crystals were viewed 
as opaque objects ; and this rendered the pecnliarity mentioned much more 
evident. I have, sinc«, never omitted, when practicable, to view all crystals 
by both transmitted and refi.ected light, and v?ould strongly recommend 
the same course to others as one which affords, in some cases at least. 
information it would be otherwise diJQ&cult to attain. 

Fig. 18 contains about 120 hexagons; the size of the crystal was les» 
than the twentieth of an inch, and I have already called this a simple form S 
In others they were much more numerous, but no increase of numbed' 
interfered with the symmetry of their arrangement Of course only on^ 
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tide of these oljectB was seen, but there was no reason to doubt that the 
other was like it. 

Associated with these ciystals were many well-defined, short, simple, 
hexagonal prisms, and two truncated pyramids. 

Fig. 13 may, perhaps, be considered a connecting link between the 
Buckate and anudeate forms. 

Ftbnarj 14th, A.m. Under tliU date the note in my reg^ter is simply — Ag^ain a 
Uttle mow this morning, in small single hexagonal prisms Ilazy. Sky nearly 
ckmdlew. Air onosuaUy dry. 

fiknmrj ISth. A Tery few separate crystals this morning at nine o'clock, hardly less 
beantifal, thoogh very different from those seen on Uie 13di. These snows are 
eertainly formed in the lower regions of the atmosphere, and have no connexion 
with doods teen at the time. This morning there were but two light clonds 
near the horizon. Figs. 20, 21 were the only drawings made. These were 
•elected on account of the foliation which had a character very diHtiuct from that 
aeen in figs. 1, 10, 12, 40, or 42. It was much more angular and even. 

Dmiiig the night of the 17th the temperature attained its minimum, and 
bm this time the sky ^-as more clouded. 

fiknny 22iid. This afternoon, whUe enjoying the recreation of skating on the river, 
about two miles to the east of Warrington, the wind commenced hlowing in 
goMs from the south east, and the sky hecamc gradmdly mottled with light flying 
doods. At about five o'elock snow hegan to fall in separate, tliin, spangle-like 
•tan, mettniiing from the eighth to the twelfth of an inch ; sufficit^utly large and 
veil defined to be seen and admired by aU the party. 

Kmt the commencement of this snow storm, fig 22 and several closely 
died forms were examined, and about the same timo uiy friend Mr. 
^^iDiiiii Fell, an amateur artist of no ordinaiy ability, made the drawing 
^ which fig. 23 was copied, lliis crystal was seen to the west of the 
lovii, and has been introduced as an additional proof of the relationship 
^h often exists between crystals collected on one occasion at places 
*»^ from each other. 

Ihe great evidence of change in the characters of these crystals, as 
^''^^paRd with those of the previous fortnight, can hardly be overlooked. 
^ the time I was so struck by it as to venture a prediction that the 
*^^ther was about to break. This antici[>atioii was s|K'edily realized. Tho 
^^^'^ became more dense, the snow commenced fulling thickly in flukes. 
^ by a Uttle after six o clock, consisted only of ira^nirntury ucicular and 
P^nlirsnow, which by the next morning hiy two hichos dorp, yielding 
'"^^^letcnth that dopth of water. The next 'hi^ th< \\n\\\ vt in 




From the '2U)i of February to the 5th of March, rain fell on most davs. 
From the Gth to the 9th there was a slight renewal of the frost, and during 
the morning of the 10th a snow storm commenced, which lasted at intervals 
until near noon on the 1 *^Ui. the sky heing obscured by dense cloud nearly 
all the time. 

The progrc'^3 of this storm appears to me x)eculiarly instructiTe in 
connexion with the study of snow crystals. During the two days that it 
lasted the btiromcter fell fully an inch, and the temperature rose fixmi 99" 
to -1*^^. The wind at first Mew lightly from the south-east and south, and 
we had aftonvards a gale from the south-west and west. 

The experience of Februaiy *22nd had made me anxious to watch the 
changes which might take place in the ciystals of a prolonged snow &11, a 
lietter one for the purpose could hardly have occurred, one in which the 
cliangcs were at once so distinct and numerous. Some of these wiU be 
gathered from the following notes. 

Marcli 10th, t) ii.iu. Flakvs of crystallized snow iidling. Neariy all Um cfyMah hm* 

a stellate oeutre iu tlie nucleus. 

Figs. '25 to 33 were sketched at this time; but in addition to these 
*' lamellar** crystals, in which the rays are all in the same plane, there £dl 
numerous tufted cnstals, of the "echinose*' genus, ^ith an inH^nita 
number of niys springing in all directions from a concealed nudeoa. The 
rays in those were not miiform, and their number rendered it impoaBible 
to make dra^vings. The distinction between the flakes consisting of tufted 
and those of lamellar crystals was strikingly evident when they wen 
collected on the glass. The former remained as flakes, while the letftSf 
were distributed by the concussion into the most beautiful duaten of fiwB 
;>0 to 50 stars, very uniform in character. To many crystals were attachrf 
nilher large, thin, overlapping, hexagonal plates, as seen in fig. 84. B^ 
noon the kmellar crystals had disappeared. 

I have already mentioned that neai'ly all the crystals had a steiDalB 
centre. In one of the echinose s[>ecimens, this form was as perfbcdj 
repented in each of tlio three prisms which terminated a laj, as seen is 
fig. 34. This was the only occasion in which stara were seen not in tfas 
centre of a crystal. The play of light on the edges of these stars reminded 
me of the clianged centre of fig. 10, and a more careful examination ah e iwd 
that, iu the present instance also, the stellate centre, and I may add thi 
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her markingB, were dae mainly to the formation of internal cavities. I 
innot descrihe this hotter than by referring to fig. 31, where an external 
iftting of ice includes a distinctly foliated form with a cavity aronnd. The 
dckness of this aystal did not exceed one-four hundredth of an inch. 

Is it not probable that these peculiarities result from the snow, in its 
escent, passing through strata of air variously affected by temperature 
nd moistare ? At all events I cannot look upon them as indicating a 
igh degree of crystallization considering the circumstances under which 
bey occiizTed. I may add, too, that during Captain Scoresby s observa- 
ions, the thermometer ranged from 10^ to 32^ ; that the most simple, as 
Dell as complex forms, were seen at the lowest temperatures ; but they are 
ill alike destitute of this class of markings, while the ciystals which exhibit 
hie laigest amount of them, and which have, some of tbem, a peculiar 
iffinity to our figs. 28, 29, 30, occurred on May 6th, 1817, the thermo- 
neter reading 27^, and apparently, as in the present case, at tbe breaking 
np of a period of intense cold ; for I find, from his work, that the medium 
obnrred temperature of the eleven preceding days was 15*4'', while that of 
the week following was 30^*. 

UnA 11. Two inches of snow daring the night, and frequent, often mixed with rain, 
this morning : only one crystal seen, fig. 35. 

At S pjD. Snow in large flakes, composed of conftised masses of slender spicols, fig. 
97, each consisting of two or tliree iudividoals, longitudinally combined, from 
Mie-twentieth to one-fourth of an inch long. At the same time, for a few moments, 
a number of lenticular rounded hexagons, fig. 30, fell sharply like frozen rain. 

lliKh 12, ajn. Snow in flakes from very dense cloud ; it consists almost entirely of 

cooAued, melted and refiozen forms, amongst which fig. dH was seen, and two 

similar ones attached to the ends of a short prism, like wheels on an axle, fig. 31^. 

lO.tJOajn. A copious fall of snow, in unusually large flakes, many of them 

mcasnring 2} inches by 1} ; they are composed entirely of fig. 1. 

A quarter of an hoar afterwards the wind veered to the west and blew in 
■tniQg gostfl, the snow ceased, and rain fell heavily. The gauge on the 
"Boning morning contained 0*6 inch. 

There has heen little snow since. A few flukes, consisting of imperfect 
•Bgtdir concretions, fell on the 17th, and a little powthT}' hail on the J^Ord, 
^iBoiig«(t which were seen several small stars resembling fig. 4. On this 
*c*8wn the form of the included cr}-stiil was dt^tected. It is that shown 
^ fig. 40. This may bo called a modification (»f figs. I, 5, r4, iW., being 
NOi in all intermediate shapes, with and without t\w latcml expansions. 
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On the 28th, at 8.30 a.m., a few flakes appeared at intervals for about 
twenty minutes, composed entirely of fig. 40, and 4 1 without the nucleus 
which, in this instance, certainly resulted either from partial thawing, or 
the adhesion of a small rain drop. For a few momenta the crystals were 
heavily granuled ; engaged air bubhles were seen in them all. 

On the 3rd of April, at 9 a.m., there were a few, rarely perfect, white, 
opaque crystals, generally simply pinnate, with broad close rounded pinns, 
fig. 42. A single example, also opaque, with more distant lamificationfl, 
and a ring centre, fig. 43, was seen at the same time. 

On the 10th of April, at 4 p.m., hail fell thickly, for a few minutes, in 
liard, opaque, amorphous masses, often a quarter of an inch across. This 
was the last frozen precipitation of the season up to the present time. 

Such is the substance of tho notes made on each occasion. Did time 
permit, it would be interesting further to enquire, by considering the whols 
interval as a single period, how far there is any connexion apparent between 
the characters of tho crystals and of the season generally ; and also to wfait 
conclusions these observations tend. A few words on tliese BuljeGta nmt 
suffice. 

That the past winter has been an unusually severe one I need not mf* 
The cold was botli intense and of long duration. The frost penetntad 
more tlian two feet below the surface of the ground ; and situationB, vmalOif 
considered sufficiently secure from its effects, on this occasion afibided 
slight protection against its searching power. Sheets of water zarelj fioan 
were capable of sustaining almost any weight. Remnants of the ice 
seen on the 25th of March. 

W' ith the exception of one short interval, the temperature ^e^im^d 
or less regularly from the 5th of Januaiy to the 18th of February, anddMi^ 
rose until the 2nd of March ; from the 5th to the Ilth of this latter BMnfli/ 
the weather was again cold, and indeed, with the exception of Ave daj^ 
the tliermometer was below the average until the 9th of ApriL 

More than ordinary interest attaches to all observations made during 
sui'h a winter ; and it is probable that few in this country will be as prolifio 
of snow crystals. Even in tliis res^)cct, however, our climate may have Ha' 
advantages, and may loud us neither less speedily nor securely to some of 
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tbe troths wc seek. Of the almost endless variety of perfect forms seen, 
the illustrations contain figures of above 40. These are arranged very 
nearly in order as the crystals occurred, and thus afford a ready means of 
comparison. I may add that fig. 9, and others seen at the same time, had 
fitroctuially much in common with fig. 27 and its neighbours ; and that 
vhe modifications of fig. 1, 5, 12, &c., which were seen only at the 
l^eginning and end of the winter, appeared almost alone in the first and 
last proper snow. 

So far as any conclusions are warranted from a series of observations so 
liimted, a few of those confirmed or suggested may be briefly stated in the 
following summary : — 

Though we have no nucleate forms before the 13th of February, tliese do 
not appear to be confined to any particular tempemture, at least iu the 
kwer r^ons of the atmosphere ; and the same may be said of such plane 
foroB as are bounded by right lines. 

A distinction appears necessary between the two classes of markings 
BeatioDed : those arising from the external addition of superimposed forms, 
tid those from internal lines or siinple variation of tliickness ; the one 
ptfmting a high, and the other a much lower degree of activity in tho 
<i}Btdlizing forces. 

In this, as in other similar cases, undisturbed and gradual accimiulation 
^ts in the most perfect development, but tho amount of moisture 
PKipitated has also an important influence in determining the chamcter 
^the crystals produced. There would seem to be in all cases a point at 
vhich the amount of precipitation is sufliciont to overcome tlie crystallizing 
P'ver. One of the most remarkable diflerences between the snows of 
^*kt 78* and those now under examination consists, if 1 may so speak, 

• 

^ the podtion of this limit of cr}'stallization. In tho former, a copious 
^ eoutinuous fall, producing several niches of snow in a few hours, 
'^^^viaed the character of its crystals unimpaired throughout, while iu tho 
'*^. onder similar circumstances, a few minuU^s, or at most an liour, was 
•*8cient to change perfect crj^stals into tho most simple nidiinentary 
■*o». xiug Yff^s especially noticed on the 22iid of February, and several 
^^^on the 10th, 11th, and r2th of March. In summer, also, when we 
^J asKunie a much greater diflercnce of tem))emturc in the volumes of air 



which, hy their union, produce a frozen precipitation, and therefore one iu 
larger (quantity, we have ahuost uniformly icy hail in rounded or fragmen* 
tary masses ; while in winter such hail is of rare occurrence in these 
latitudes, and is never seen in the arctic regions. On the contrary, 
cloudless skies on tho calm mornings of the 13lh and 18th of Fehruaiy 
produced the most perfect crystals seen, apparently from the lower regions 
of the air. 

Lastly, there Is little, heyond what lias heen stated, and their frequency, 
to distinguish between the snows observed by Captain Scoresby within IS** 
of the north pole, and the Lancashire snows of the past winter. " Snow,** 
says tliat able author, =^ '* is so veiy common in the arctic regions that it 
may be boldly stated, tliat in nine days out of ten during the months of 
April, May, and June, more or less snow falls. * * When the tem- 
perature of the air is within a degree or two of the freezing point, and 
much snow falls, it frequently consists of large irregular flakes, sach as are 
common in Britain ; sometimes it e]dnbits small granular, or large rough 
white concretions ; at others it consists of white spiculsB, or flakes oom- 
posed of coarse spiculxs or rude stellated ciystals formed of visible gnins. 
But in severe frosts, though tho sky appears perfectly clear, lamellar flakes 
[cr)'stalsj of snow, of the most regular and beautiful forms, are always seen 
floating in the air and sparkling in the sunbeams, and the snow wUcfa 
falls in general is of the most elegant texture and appearance.f*' 

In conclusion allow me to say, that, as a systematic examinadon of the 
snows of a season, the present one, so far as I am aware, stands alaeet 
alone. Under such circumstances, great imperfection is unavoidaUe. My 
aim has been to record intelligibly what was observed carefully, under a 
deep and increasing impression that an important contribution to onr 
knowledge of tho climatal relations of various regions, is to be obtained 
from a more minute investigation of their snows. 



• Arcoiiiit of the Amiic BegiouM, vol. i, p. 425. 

fin the work just qnoted the snow cn'stals fibred are classed under flTB " 
wliich may be tlcseribed as follows : — 

1. Laniclliir. (Stellifonn ; rays in one plane.) 

2. Kcliinose. (Rays hi several planes.) 

3. Arioular. (Spiciilce, or six sided prisms.) 
•1. Pyramidal. (iSix sided pyramids.) 

5. Rotate. (Lamellar crj'stals attached to a prism, as in fig. 89.) 
Examiiles of all tliesc genera will be found in the foregoing obsenrations. 
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Others, thoagh [>nMiiisuig success, wwted for the conditions wbicb sfaoutd 
be faTourabk for their application. Our lathers "laboured, and we have 
entered into tlieir labours." (John it. 38.) They investigated and dis- 
covered what we have appropriated and applied ; they worked out the 
theory which we have reduced to practice ; they asceit^ned what might be 
done, and we have done it. 

For example, it was discovered as a matter of theory — and even proved 
as a matter of fact — more than three centuries ago, that the instmction of 
the deaf was possible : but the application of that discoveiy has been the 
woric — as it must be admitted to be one of the honours — of the last hundred 
years. Though there are now not fewer than two hundred Schools for the 
education of the Deaf and Dumb, in rarioos parts of the world, a century 
ago there was not one. Opportunities of instmctioc are now offered to this 
afflicted class in eveiy country of Chriatendom; but at that time not a 
single individual of all the living thousands amon^t them, was under 
instruction, nor was such an advantage att^nable in any country upon eartL 
To what is the change owing? To the establishment of sepanUe Instita- 
tions for the education of the deaf and dumb. 

This brings us to our subject T am required to shew what are " tlie 
objects, the difficulties, and the advantages of Inatitutions for tlie edncation 
of the deaf and dumb." 

Now it is not possible that the " advantages," or even the "olyects," c^ 
these schools, can be thoroughly and correctly estimated, without sok^^ 
previous acquaintance with tbo " difficulties " which have to be overcoma i 
communicating knowledge to the deaf. And as all these " difficulties " av-is 
out of that peculiar mental condition which results from the absence ' 
hearing. It «ill be necessary that we should first see what is the natK3-r 
condition of the deaf and dumb previous to instruction. 

Our own experience and daily observation, shew ns the relation w'lu<^ 
exists between spoken and written language. Children first learn to spctf»^ 
and then to read. The words which we find in books are thoso whicb '^•'^' 
habitually use in our ordinary conversation. But if a person cannot be g» ^ 
neither can he read ; for when a child leams to read, he merely leann ^^ 
recognize by the eye, the written form of words, which, as vocal aonnds, tM^ 
already femiliar to the ear. Thus it will be seon, at once, that the gio*'' 
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deprivation of the deaf is not merely, or so much, the exclusion of sound, 
as it is the complete exclusion of all that information and instruction which 
are conveyed to our minds by means of sound. The deaf know almost 
nothing, because they hear nothing. We who do hear acquire knowledge 
through the medium of language every hour. Language, we must 
remember, is a means of impression, as well as the vehicle of tfo^ression. 
By it, we both tell what we vmnt, and have learned what we know. The 
individual mind is insulated, and this is the channel of communication both 
to it, Bxid from it. If we reflect upon what we know, and trace out the way 
in which it has been acquired, we shall End that nearly all the information 
we possess has come to us through the medium of spoken or written lan- 
guage. Then we shaU be able to form some notion of what they have lost 
who cannot be addressed in either of those ways. Speech tells them 
nothing, because they cannot hear : and books teach them nothing, because 
they cannot read. One of our most common and descriptive phrases for a 
very ignorant person, is to say that he ** can neither read nor write." But 
this phrase, significant as it is, utterly fails to describe the mental condition 
of the uneducated deaf. There are some men in every commimity who are 
well informed on many subjects, or who are, at any rate, able to pass through 
life, and to perform its duties, creditably, though they cannot either read or 
write. This is because they both hear and speak. By speech they can ask 
for information, and through the hearing they can receive it. But the deaf 
and dumb cannot do this. If, therefore, you can realize what must be the 
mental and spiritual state of one who can neither read nor write, nor hear, 
nor speak, you have then arrived at a true estimate of the natural and 
ineritable condition of a person bom deaf, who is without education : and 
you will then be able to recognize the striking fidehty of the painful picture 
in which the eminent Prelate — whose interest and sympathy originally called 
forth this Essay — has described the lot of those who suffer imder this 
calamity, as one of " neglect and destitution, of wasted faculties, of a 
stunted moral and intellectual growth, * * a stagnant, profitless, joyless, 
and hopeless existence.*** 

Objects. 
To alleviate the burden of this sad condition is the " olject " of Institu- 



* Sermon by the Lord Bishop of St. David's, preached for the Cambrian Institution 
for the Deaf and Domb, at Aberystwith, 1849, p. 19. 
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tions for the Deaf and Dumb. On entering school, the deaf pupil meets, 
for the first time in his life, with persons whom he can understand, and 
who understand him ; he finds a mode of communication (by signs and 
gestures) which is intelligible to him, for it is his own natural and only 
mode of expressing his own feelings and wants. As it is from the want of 
an intelligible language that his mind has hitherto remained *' undeveloped 
and darkened by the absence of proper moral perceptions and useful infor- 
mation,"* the supply of this want, even in an imperfect degree, is quickly 
followed by an accession of knowledge and an expansion of the mental 
powers. " The teacher takes advantage of this method of communication 
[among his pupils] to add to their stores of knowledge, to enrich and ex.tend 
the sphere of their thoughts, to give them new food for the mental opera- 
tions, all of which may be accomplished during the time that words, and 
the language of their country is imparted to them."f It is, indeed, chiefly 
as a means to this end — instruction in the "language of their country "-« 
tliat signs are to be valued and employed ; and the same end is one of the 
principal " objects " of the Institutions for the education of the deaf. With 
this view, they are taught from the first, that words convey the same 
meaning to our minds which pictures and signs do to theirs: they are 
therefore required to change signs for words, until the written or printed 
character is as intelligible as the pictorial representation, and the pantomimic 
sign. This, of course, is a long process ; little more than the foundations 
of such a work can be laid during a few years* attendance at school ; for, if 
the best and largest part of a man s education is that which he gives him- 
self — and if it is a work which continues through life, to every one amongst 
us, how vastly is its difficulty increased in the case of one deaf and dumb, 
who enters school knowing nothing, and of whom it has been held, that if, 
after five, six, or seven years* instruction, he has as much knowledge of 
language as an intelligent hearing child of five, six, or seven years of age, 
the intervening time has been well and profitably spent both by his instruc- 
tors and himself. " Give them language," exclaims Dr. Watson,^ "and you 
in n great measure do away their defect, and bring them on a level 
with those of their age and station in life." When once they have become 

• Population Tables. Censas of Great Dritnin, 1851, Fort II., Vol 1. Beport, Section 
0. The Uliiid and tlie Deaf and Dumb, p. CTiii. 

t Knight's Cyclopsdia ; Article Dtaf and Ditmh, 
* Instruction of tlie Deaf and Dumb. Introduction, p. zviiL 
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masters of language, they possess the kej to all those treasures of wisdom 
which were at one— and that the chief — " entrance quite slhit out.""!^ Their 
own diligence will enable them to make progress in whatever direction they 
may choose ; all other obstacles are removed, when they are enabled to 
comprehend what language means, for they can then learn — if they have 
the disposition and the opportunity — all that language conveys.f 

Another " object'' of these Institutions is moral training. The refracto- 
riness of the deaf is proverbial ; and where it is not exaggerated, it is often 
to be ascribed to causes for which they are more to be pitied than blamed. 
But how entirely does this fault disappear under the salutaiy discipline of 
an Institution, where the evil of inconsiderate indulgence is absent, and an 
intelligible means of communication is employed, and the litUe artifices 
which have been successfully practised at home, are at once seen through, 
and have to be given up ! 

Further, if it is necessary to give them correct perceptions of things 
visible — their knowledge of which, being superficial, is often erroneous — 
how much more necessary is it to carry their thoughts beyond the narrow 
boundary of things present to those sublimer objects which *' eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard," neither could it have "entered into the heart of man,"I 
umllumined by the light of Divine Revelation, to conceive of. It has been 
well said — " that the main end of the instruction of the deaf and dumb is 
to prepare them for this world and the next, for life and for death. '*§ 
Indeed, if any one penetrates into the darkness of man's fallen nature with 
the light of life, it is the Teacher of the deaf and dumb. The mental, 
moral, aud spiritual darkness of his pupils, when they are first placed under 
instruction, is deeper and faore dreadful than that of any other class of the 
human race. Heathen in the heart of a christian country — ^yea, even in 
the centre of a christian home — love them as you may, you cannot tell them 
of the goodness of God ; you cannot tell them of the achievements of His 
omnipotence, or the miracles of His mercy. This beautiful world, the 
dazzling sun, the glowing sky, the thnlling spectacle of night, the moving 
majesty of ocean, the ever-varying, never-ceasing beauty of the speechless 

* Paradise Lost Book III., line 50. 
f See Encyclopedia Britannica, page C75. Article Deaf and Dumb, 

Jl Corinthians, ii. 9. 
in Day's Report of the Schools of Europe. New 
York, 1845, p. 118. 
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Howers and the tuneful birds ; all these, though they present a beautiful 
pictures are nothing more than a picture ; thej are as silent to the mind as 
th(?y are to tho car ; fiir any intellectual or moral purpose they almost exist 
in vain ; whiln, besides and beyond all this, the nature and destiny of man 
are utterly unknown, and the sacred and sublime truths of revelation as 
blank as if tliev had no existence — as much so as if Adam had never sinned, 
and Christ had never died. Therefore, while in the work of education, the 
zealous teacher does endeavour to reach the minds of his pupils ; to call 
into exercise, and to cultivate, their powers of intellect ; to give them 
knowledge which shall qualify tliem for useful offices in tliis life ; teach 
them to perform their social duties, and inculcate soimd principles for 
their guidiinco in daily life, — the first and last " object " of their instruc. 
tion, after all, must bo to give them that higher knowledge " which maketh 
wise unto salvation." 

Difficulties. 
Wo come now to speak of the "difficulties" of this work. To dwell 
upon thorn fully would require that much of what has already been said, 
should be repeated. J'or, to describe the work, is to describe its difficulties. 
No ordinary educational pro(?css will suffice. Instruction can only be con- 
veyed, in a pcculLir manner, by men specially qualified for the work. 
Among many experiments which have been made, none has failed so utterly 
as tliat of tiying to educate deaf and dumb children along with other 
children, in an ordinary school. The exposure of tho fallacy upon which 
this was based, was tho overthrow of one great " difficulty,*' which stood in 
the way of the extension of deaf-mute education. Another, was the unwil- 
lingness of persons to believe that deafness was so common as it is. Bat 
wlierever enquiries were made — as they were made in Fans, Liverpool, 
Manchester, the city of New York, the State of Connecticut, and in the 
Principality of Wales, before the Schools in those respective localities were 
opened — the result was the same in every case ; it astounded many more 
than the doubting, and put an end at once to the objection which it seemed 
so obvious to urge. 

A third *' difficulty*' was that of obtaining competent persons to conduct 
these Institutions. Both before and after De L'Epee, whose disinterested- 
ness and philanthrophy appear all the brighter from the contrast, there 
were teachers of the deaf and dumb, who practised their art as a mystery. 
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Unding their associates by promises and penalties, not to divulge the 
knowledge which they had acquired. Of a system so humiliating, and so 
derogatory to the noble work which they had in hand, it is impossible to 
speak without shame and regret. In the present day, the case is far other- 
wise ; and in so far as Uiis is owing to the increase of public Institutions, 
it will be alluded to again, when we come to treat of the '* advantages " of 
Mich establishments. 

These however arc " difficulties " which it may rather be said have ham- 
pered these Institutions, tlian that they are in o[>omtion at present. But the 
next to be mentioned is one which, tliough of less frequent occurrence nuw 
than formerly, is still occasionally to be met with, and is fully as inexpli- 
cable as the last It is the reluctance of parents to part with their children 
for the purpose of affording them the blessings of education. Dr. A\^atson 
speaks of some in his time who *' with the best intentions, have been found 
seriously to balance, whether they should best perform their duty to a deaf 
and dumb child by hoarding a sum of money that might be applied to its future 
maintenance, or by lavin<; it out in its education."-^ And such instances have 
been brought to hght even in our own day. Some have occurred in my 
own experience. Here, however, there has been the cxruse of n good 
intention. But how shall we sufBcientlv condemn thi^ uuwillin<niess nf 
parents, when it arises either from ignorance — which in such a case 
is so culpable, or from inditft.'rence, which is so criminal, seeing that 
it withholds their oyn\ offspring, destined to immortality, from jill 
which would humaui/e, eivili/e, and christiani/e them ? In the times 
of De L'Epee there were those who regarded deafness as an nflliction 
so directly from the hand of God, that any atti>mi)t to iilleviato it h:ul 
scmething of the eliaraetor of impiety, and later writers have inrMitionrd a 
Sardinian prejudice which holds that *' by edueating tin.' d<>:if :ind (iunih, 
they are exposcdt) the danger of d^imnat ion, fmiii wliicli, left uninstriictrd, 
they would be exempt, "f ( objections of this cLiss have pr<iv<'.l nal «lilli- 
cnJties, tliough probiMy few couhl now be found to ur^'«' tlnm, or to at dull 
any weight to them. The i*ini[>lo ob1i;;ation to iii>triii-i tin' ignorant, 
ufaii'h sets them aside at once, is .smetiniiud as iiiui'h bv (-t>ii-^idrrati<>M<^ of 
worldly jiolicy, as by the silenin diitjites of relii^i-Mi-i «liity. 

* WatB«iii's Iiitttnit'tinii fur i\i»' I)*-iif iiinl huiu)). lutruil : p. xw. 
• Itr. Prvt'a K^p4irt on Miiropfaii InotitminiiM, Nf\i York. Nnii' p. l.'rj. • ijiintiM : ■r<<i:j 
ih« Foorth CirtnUr of tlin l'«ri!i Instituiiuii. i 
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Among the number of exttmal " difBcoltJea" is to be mentioiied, thfl 
fluctutitiag and uncertain means upon which, in this countiy, the Institu- 
tiuns Tor the deaf anil dumb must depend for support. At their outset 
thev gcntrally CJtcite much interest and curiosity, and attract a considerable 
atniiunt of impuUive support; but when the nature of their operations 
bccouies kiio\sii, and their reaultit familiar, this source of income is kept up 
witli difficulty, and their capabilities of usefulness are necessarily limited in 
cun^cquc-nce. The histoiies of many British Institutions would bear out 
this stiitctnent. Yet. is it not strange, and sad as well as strange — that 
whuu tho work was in its infancy, when men of the highest literary 
eminence regarded it as a subject of " philosophical curiosity,"* and it was 
universally looked npon as an enterprize full of doubt and imcertainty, it 
should iJien attract, and receive, a larger measure of regular support, than 
when its fruits have become assured, and its value has been demonstrated ? 
Let us not forget that the doaf and dumb of our times are on itMrueted race, 
whilo those of a century ago were an untaught and scarcely civilized class. 
It was the half-nild, half-idiotic mute who then rambled through the 
village, or hukcd in the town. If the men of that generation could see the 
things vrhich we see, they would estimate the resnlt lar more than many do 
now. If wo could keep vivid the contrast between the familiar fact of 
that day and the familiar fact of our own, the schools for the education of 
tlii'j iiftlictcd class would not have so frequently to appeal for funds to 
enable thcin to keep wide open their doors, nor— note the significance of 
tho emphatic word — nor would any one who now apphes for their benefits 
be "sent emptu away." 

These however are " difBculties" external and accidental, — too seriom 
and important to be omitted in an essay of this kind, but not inherent in 
the work itself. Of tlie latter class are the following : — (1 .) The poverty 

the sign language, in comparison with that which childrea acquire without 
effort as their mother tongue. Language has therefore to be mastered, not 
only as an end most desirable in itself, but as a means to further prc^reHS. 
By giving a deaf child an equivalent word for every sign he uses, and 
liabituatiug him to this process of translation, words become bis mode of 
expression as well as ours. It is thus that every word has to be e^tplaioed. 
But then he only knows the Jorm» of words. He has not the aid of sound 

• Dr. Johnson. Sm bis Jouinejr lo th* Wcium Iilui 
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to modify them. Oonsequently, before explanation is given, the yerb lead^ 
to guide— and lettd, a metal, are the same. Fit, a convulsion, and Jit, the 
adjective, meaning suitable or appropriate, are alike. And after this diffi- 
culty is conquered, and he is well acquainted with separate words, still they 
are only understood in their lUercd signification. But if you will consider how 
necessary it is, both in reading and conversation, to be familiar with the 
changes and modifications of meaning involved in their combination and 
context, in their figurative application and idiomatic use, you may approxi- 
mate to some estimate of this particular '* difficulty" in the teaching of the 
deaf and dumb. (2.) Further : in thus substituting words for signs, the 
first efforts which the pupil makes after adequate expression, are in the 
order of the signs themselves — ^not in accordance with the conventional, 
syntactical arrangements of written language. Moreover, the laws of 
construction differ in different languages. What would be a correct form 
of expression in one tongue is incorrect in another. In French the noun 
stands before adjective ; in English the relative position is reversed. The 
former is the order which the deaf and dumb would naturally follow, — first 
placing the noun, or object, and then naming the attribute or quality 
appropriate to it. The facts thus incidentally noticed, and which are 
capable of lengthened and most interesting illustration, explain those pecu- 
liarities of expression, and of construction, which are often met with in the 
compositions of deaf persons, however well educated. (3.) Thus they begin 
at eight, nine, or ten years of age, or even later, to learn that which hearing 
children have been familiar with from their infkncy. Well may it be said 
that the work is difficult, the process long, the end only to be attained with 
the most constant application and untiring perseverance. And if years are 
occupied in the education of a child possessing all his faculties, who goes 
to school with those acquirements ready for use which the deaf and dumb 
have laboriously to attain, — ^if he, with a sufficient knowledge and easy 
command of language, with the faculty of attention, the power of applica. 
tion, and a vast unknown fund of general information already obtained, — 
if he, beginning from a point which the deaf and dumb will be fortunate in 
gaining after great efforts and long labour, stiU requires so long a course of 
instruction to fit him for the duties of life, judge you of the " difficulty" in 
the special work now under consideration, and then say whether close and 
uninterrupted, and prolonged attention are not demanded, both of teacher 
and pupil, in order to ensure even moderate sucoess. (4.) Thus much on 
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the score of its " difficulties "—difficulties which some persons appear 
entirely to overlook, while others imagine them to be insuperable. The 
former class seem to expect that the deaf and dumb should know every- 
thing : the latter wonder that they can be taught anything. Between these 
opposites lies the truth — the work is difficult, but it is not impossible. 
And that the Institutions should depend solely upon the benevolence of 
the community in which these two classes form so large a part, is certainly 
not the least of Uie '* difficulties ** of Schools for the education of the 
deaf and dumb. 

Advantages. 
And what shall we further say of their " advantages/' if these have not 
already appeared ? "To restore," as Sicard has described it, " a man to 
society, to his family, to himself ; and to restore to him society, his fellow 
creatures and his family,''* is no small advantage surely. To see that it 
is only by such an agency as has now been described, that the deaf and 
dumb ** can be transplanted out of the dreary solitudes" of their natural 
condition " into an ever-widening sphere of sympathy and kindness, of 
mutual succour, of social enjoyment, of cheerful activity, of growing useful- 
ness, all animated and hallowed by a moral and religious influence,*'! is to 
have the most striking evidence of the " advantages" of these Institutions, 
and the strongest motives to support and maintain them. I may sum up 
the whole in one sentence, embracing each of the points which were to be 
treated of, and exclaim, — *' How great must be their advantages, when 
through such difficulties, such objects are patiently worked for, and by God's 
blessing finally attained." This was the truth to be demonstiated, and I 
should be content to leave the case on the evidence now adduced, but there 
are a few incidental " advantages " which it would be wrong to overlook. 
First, there is the accumulation of trustworthy information as to the number 
of this afflicted class. The late Archbishop Vemon-Haroourt, of York, 
when applied to by the projectors of a new Institution, stated that "during 
his long life he had never heard of more than two persons in this melan- 
choly condition." One of the earliest and most energetic supporters of the 
London Asylum, Mr. Henry Tliomton, M.P., at first regarded the scheme 

• " Bendre un homme k la societe, k sa fkmiUe, a lai xn^me ; lai nndre k lni mtew 
la society, ses semblables et sa Ikinille.'* — Sicard's Conn d'lnatnicdoii d'nn •ooid-moet 
de naissance, p. 61. 

f Bishop of St. David's. Sermon for Cambrian InstitadoD, p. 19. 
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u a Tiaionazy one. He had " never seen a deaf and dumb child," he said, 

ind " Ihoaght the number would he too small to form the projected Insti- 

tatioD.** The recently published Census Report states that '* great disad- 

^tDtages have resulted from this entire absence of authentic information, 

not only to society at large, but more especially to thoso afflicted persons 

on whose behalf the appeals and efforts of philanthropy, unsupported by a 

nbience to facts iUustrative of their numbers and condition, havo lost 

BQch of their intended effect.* Such an inquiry into the numbers of the 

^ind dumb in this country was instituted for the first timo at the Census 

^ 1851. The tables which have been published shew, that tliroughout 

^^^ Britain and Ireland there were 17,300 pcn>ous deaf and dumb, out 

ctfapopolation of 27,51 1,801 ; or one in every 1590 individuals.! For the 

* Censns Report. The Blind, and tlie Deaf and Dumb, p. cviii. 
*"tmberqf th^ Deaf and Dumb in the United Kingdom^ March iMst^ IS-")!, and 
froportion to the whole papulation^ as given in the Ccnsux Returns of the Rtfistrar 
Oeneralf dated 2UM April, 1854, and the Report of the Census Commissioners for 
Irelamdt datrd 30/A March, 1H54 :— 
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purposes of the Census, England, Scotland, and Wales were divided int 
thirteen districts. The largest proportion of deaf persons is found in th* 
northern counties of Scotland, where there are 930 deaf in 1,075,180, o 
one in 1150 ; and the smallest proportion is in the northern counties o 
England, where the number is 471 out of 961,126, a ratio of one in 2058 
Next in numerical order to this, is our own district — the " north westen 
counties** of Lancashire and Cheshire — ^which contained 1287 deaf and dumi 
out of 2,400,827 souls, or one in 2045. 

Taken separately, there were : — 

In Cheshire, 226 deaf and dumb in 428,526, or 1 : 1874 
In Lancasliire, 1011 „ 2,067,301, or J : 2045 
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mutes in a population of 411,515 ; or one in 2280. There were 130 in 
Liverpool, and 4 1 in West Derby. The pupils in the local scliool were 
returned as 50, but of these, 24 were taken account of elsewhere. Twentv- 
two of them being day scholars, were reckoned at their own homes in the 
town, and two boarders from a distance were also absent. Of the remaining 
32 who were in residence on the Census Sunday, tliere were 1 7 wlio did not 
belong to Liveq)ool. Deductuig these, the number of the local deaf and 
dumb falls from 180 to 103, and this alters the proportion in the parlia- 
mentary borough to one in 2524. In this county, with a comparatively 
small deaf and dumb population, we have extensive provision made for 
their education. In March 1851, there were 130 pupils in the two Schools 
of Liverpool and Manchester. That number is now increased to more than 
LOO. But it must be borne in mind that, on the one hand, wherever there 
are schools for the deaf and dumb, the aggregate of the deaf mute popula- 
tion will seem larger than it reaUy is, and on the other, where there are no 
schools it will seem relatively smaller. Of the 50 pupils returned at the 
Liverpool School in 1851, 10 came from a distance : of the 80 now upon 
the books, about one-fifth belong to places which lie outside the boundaries 
of Lancashire and Cheshire. Thus, the children who are under education 
swell the proper population of the districts where schools are situate, and 
reduce that of the places where their own homes are. It follows, that those 
children of the educable age, who are returned in any place where there is 
no school, are those who should have been at school ; and if these could 
all be collected into one total, it would shew precisely (allowing for a few 
cases of absence from illness, and other casualties,) the number of those 
who being of the eligible age for receiving education, were growing up 
XNitliouti education. 

Of those computed to be of the proper age, there were actually under 
instruction, only 34 J per cent, in Ireland, 50 per cent, in England, and 70 
per cent, in Scotland.* I shall be much mistaken if at the next Census 
England does not stand in a very different position from that which these 
figures represent. If for the want of trustworthy evidence upon a subject 
so important, the case of the deaf and dumb has not hitherto received the 



• Sec a Piipcr, by the Writer, on the Census of the Deaf and Dumb in 1641, raul at the 
nieetii)g of the British Association in Liverpoul, September 1854, published in the 
* Journal of tlie Statistiral Society of London,** for June 1B55, and qnoted in the 
Edinhunjh Rlvuw, No. 2«»7, for July, 1850. 
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attention and sympathy to which it is so eminently entitled, the publication 
of the Census returns may fairlj be expected to work an advantageous 
change in this respect The collection of such evidence is an " advantage** 
which everyone will be ready to acknowledge, and it is one which I have no 
hesitation in claiming as, both collaterally and directly, a result of the 
establishment of separate Institutions for the education of the deaf and 
dumb. 

Another great ** advantage "is the raising up of a supply of competent 
men to take the management of the various Institutions. When the founder 
and first principal of the American Asylum at Hartford, came to this country 
in 1815, to obtain the requisite instruction for entering upon his work as a 
teacher, the discouragements and obstacles which he met with were such 
as led him to repair to France, and seek the assistance he required at the 
Paris Institution, where he speedily obtained it. " The Committees of the 
Dublin, Birmingham and Liverpool Institutions have at different times 
experienced such difficulties" also.* "Mais nous avons change tout cela." 
That day is past. At the present time, six of the former assistants of the 
London Asylum are in positions where they have the sole management of 
establishments for the education of the deaf and dumb. Three of the 
present Principals of Schools in Great Britain were formerly assistants in 
the Yorkshire Institution : two commenced their career as teachers in the 
School at Glasgow : and the higher offices in other Institutions are held by 
gentlemen who acquired their knowledge and experience in the subordinate 
posts of the same establishments which they now superintend. 

Finally, we must recur to the fact which was stated at the outset, the 
honourable distinction which belongs to the present century in relation to 
this work of teaching the deaf and dimib. It has not been by inventing 
the art, or by raising up the first of those who practised it, that the distinc- 
tion has been gained, but by founding and supporting Public Institutions 
for this benevolent purpose. De L'Epee, whose attention was first drawn 
to the subject in 1754, had his school in full operation in 1760. In 1793, 
four years after his death, it was adopted by the French Government, and 
now exists as the Imperial Institution of Pans. In 1760, also, Mr. Thomas 
Braidwood opened a private school in Edinburgh, (the one which Dr. Johnson 
visited in ] 773, and the name of which, Dumhie Dykes, the author of 

• " Knight's Cyclop :" ftrtlcle Deqf and Dumb. 




Waverlej has made imperishable).* Mr. Braidwood sabsequentlj removed 
to Ilackuey, near London, and the first public Institution in this countiy 
wns opened in tlio metropolis in 170*2, under the superintendence of 
Dr. Watson, whose work has been previously quoted. In the year first men- 
tioned, 1754, exactly one hundred years ago, Samuel Heinicke undertook to 
tench a deaf and dumb boy, at Dresden, and after continuing to pursue the 
work in a private capacity for several years, the Elector invited him toLeipsic, 
where, in 1778, the Royal Institution of Saxony was founded, being the firet 
school for the deaf and dumb ever established or supported by civil government. 
In 1815, Mr. T. H. Gallaudet, a Theological student in the College of 
Andover, ^lassachusetts, resolved to " undertake the employment of 
instructing the deaf and dumb in his native country."-|- With this view, 
he visited Europe, as has already been mentioned, and in 1817, the 
"American Asylum** was opened, under his management, at Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

IVom these beginnings have arisen within a hundred years, two hundred 
schools for the deaf and dumb. In Great Britain and Ireland there are *20 
Institutions, containing 1400 pupils ;l in the United States 10, with 1*200 
pupils ;§ in Austria, Prussia, and the smaller Kingdoms and States of 
Germany, there are about 70 difierent Institutions ; in France, 50 ; in Italy, 
10 or 11; the same number in Switzerland, and also in Holland and 
Belgium ; 5 in the Danish dominions ; 3 in Russia and Poland ; and one 
each in Spain and Portugal. If to these were added the various private 
schools in existence, the number of two hundred would be exceeded. And 
notwithstjnuliug the inconvenience of absolutely depending upon variable 
and uncertain sources of income, it is a gratifying fact, (which I had the 
op]^>ort unity of first bringing before the Historic Society last year,) that as 
large a sum is raised by voluntar}' liberality, for the education of the deaf 
and dumb, in Great Britain and Ireland, as is derived from the public 
funds in Fmnce and the United States, for the same purpose ;| A handsome 

• See ** Heart of Mid Lothian," Note E. 
f Journal. Barnard's Tribute in GnUnudei, p, 117. Hartford, 16d9. 

\ Glasgow Report, 18A4. 
$ Dr. Poet's address at New York, November 2'2, 1853. The ■occeedinf; figures are 
taken from Tarious authorities. 

, Tlic tiniount is about i!24,000 perannnm. The Bienfaitewr tUs SounU-mMets (Paris) 
for November, IH.*^!, remarking upon my statement last year, quotes Dr. Peet, of Nev 
York« as eontradictiug it. But the writer fiiils to see that Dr. Peet sod I were speaking 
of two very different things. He spoke of the British Govemimtmi as doing nothiug ; I 
say of the British peopU^ that they do everything. There is no oonttsdiction here, bat 
the most perfect consistency. 
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p wpmti on of this amount accrues from the investment of legacies, and it 
was a wise and benevolent saying of Dr. Chalmers, which, in dealing with 
tUs snlgect, I feel bound to reiterate — " that a provision for the deaf and 
dmnb was one of the best subjects for a bequest that could well be imagined." 

Thus, by the agency of these Institutions, education has not only been 

aSoided to vast numbers who must else have lived and died, as did 

thor predecessors for so many thousands of years, without a knowledge of 

God, or a hope of immortality ; but this inestimable advantage has also 

been Kcnred— lAtf education of the deaf and dumb has become a permanent 

•Mill vutitMUon, In its behalf have been enlisted the resources of science, 

tile dotations of piety and benevolence, the labours of the patient and per- 

Mvcring teacher, the prayers and benedictions of the devout ; and upon 

Ab irark supported by these means, and prosecuted in this spirit, has 

to wnd ed God*8 rich blessing, whereby many have been brought out of a 

deep and melancholy darkness into the glorious light of the gospel — raised 

&MI the saddest ignorance to know Him *' who during his abode on earth 

^^ebout doing good — ^who did good in that particular species of distress 

niUch these charities attempt to do it — and who, seated now at the 

*W* band of God, sends down His blessing upon those who follow His 

*^ and accepts the good that is done to the least of those whom He 

•Bi His brethren as done unto Himself."* 



^ ACCODKT OF THE LiFE AND WRITINGS OF THE LATE J. H. SwALE, 

OF Liverpool. 
By T. T. WUkinson, F.RA.8., rfc., rfc. 

(Bbad ITth Mat, 185&.) 



^*^ the many Geometers who cultivated tlie ancient Geometrical 
^"wB in Lancashire, towards the close of the last, and for a considerable 
P*^ of the commencement of the present century, none was more dis- 
^PUihed than the late John Heniy Swale, of Liverjwol. His name is 
■W familiar to all those who admire the beauties of the Grook Geometry, 
•*d the eitent of his contributions to our local and other porioiliculs, is nnoU 
™*nio every one acquainted «itli the then uumcrouK pulilications, cither 
vboHy or portiaUy devoted to the extension of matlioinatical sriciii"«». He, 

• Bubop Honlej's Sennou for the Deaf nii<l Dumb AmIuiii, I7!)0. 
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liowever, never seems to have been desirous of exhibiting his rare powers 
of analysis from motives of mere display, nor did he ever care to compete 
with others in matters of difficulty, unless they related to novelty of prin- 
ciple or simplicity of result Under these circumstances, we need not be 
surprised that his contributions are somewhat irregular, both as to time and 
place, yet as one of his admirers (Professor Davies) has well remarked — 
** wherever we see the name of Swale, we are sure to meet with something 
new and elegant, always worthy of himself, and often with specimens of 
imcquallcd resource and unexampled method of research." 

Mr. Swale was bom at Bishopsthorpe, near York, October 16th, 1775. 
His parents occupied a respectable position in life, and sent their son to 
receive the rudiments of his education in several of the many respectable 
academies then established in Yorkshire. After a successful course, durini; 
which his superior talents not unfrequently manifested themselves, he was 
engaged as Assistant Master in Mr. Sanderson's Classical, Mathematical, 
and Commercial Academy, at Becca Lodge, near Aberford. He subse- 
quently held similar situations at Leeds and Chester, but in the early part 
of 1805, he was successful in obtaining the mastership of the Town School 
at Idle, near Bradford, which, in addition to a permanent income, supplied 
a suitable residence for the accommodation of the master. This led to his 
maiTiagc with Miss Sanderson, the daughter of one of his former employers, 
on the b<th of March in the same year, and in 1810 he removed to Liverpool, 
where ho continued to reside imtil his death. 

His taste for mathematical investigations manifested itself at an early 
period ; for before he was quite twenty years of age, be had begun to cor- 
respond with the editors of the Yorkshire Repository, the Scimtijie Receptacle, 
and the Geometrkal Delights. Some of his earliest compositions most 
probably api>ear in these periodicals. Tliey are usually dated from Becca 
Lodge, and contain manifest indications of latent genius, since one of these 
eirly printed specimens relates to the determination of the proportion 
existing between the force of gravity on the earth, as comparftd with that 
on the suifaco of Uranus, which he finds from Herschels data to be nearly 
in the ratio of G. 7. Nor did he confine himself at this time to mathe- 
matiad speculations only, but took up various subjects in the philosophical 
and i>oetical d«*j>iirtments of the periodicals, most of which he treated in a 
very lucid and satisfactory manner. 
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Among the earliest of the printed pieces of this description may be 
instanced a poetical answer to the Prize Enigma, in No. 9 of the Scientific 
Receptacle, and several answers to philosophical queries in previous numbers. 
When replying to a query proposed by the Rev. Anthony Collins, of London, 
he assumes the signature " PhUologtis,'^ and accounts for the phosphores- 
cent qualities of stale fish, when viewed in the dark, by supposing that 
** the light in question consists in certain vibrations of the electric fluid;" 
but in succeeding numbers he appears under his real name, where he 
endeavours to remove a difficulty experienced by Mr. Thomas Crosby, of 
York, in chap, ix., v. 2, of St. John's Gospel, by quaintly advising him to 
" take the trouble to consult the next verse." The higher apparent tem- 
perature of springs during the winter season is also accounted for by him 
on the ground that the difference of temperature in question " proceeds 
from evaporation and other causes depending on heat. In all evaporations 
froEQ fluids, a degree of cold is always produced in consequence of it ; but 
the evaporation from wells, &c., in summer is very great, and in winter but 
small. Therefore, a less degree of cold, as a necessary consequence, 
becomes perceptible." 

On the whole, however, it may be observed that his communications to 
the Yorkshire Beposilory, the BeceptacUy and the Delights, are generally of 
an elementary character, and although the printed solutions to the mathe- 
matical questions display a neatness of method not usually foimd in juvenile 
compositionB, they contain but little in themselves to indicate the superior 
talents of their author. From the variety of questions he answered in 
successive nimibers, we may safely infer that the ingredient of perseverance 
was not wanting in his character. He evidently possessed this secret of 
success in an eminent degree, and an additional stimulus to greater exertions 
was supplied by Mr. Whiting, when he awarded the prize of ten copies of 
the Receptacle '* to Mr. J. H. Swale, for [having furnished] the greatest 
number of correct solutions " to the questions proposed in the numbers for 
1704. From this period, Mr. Swale's contributions to the mathematical 
periodicals became very extensive, and his geometrical investigations soon 
displayed so much superiority, when compared with those of most of his 
. competitors, that the editors of existing, and the originators of new, scien- 
tific periodicals, were always anxious to secure his services, and looked upon 
him as one of their most powerful auxiliaries. During the time of his 
residence in Yorkshire, that county numbered amongst its private teachers 
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some of the most distinguished non-academic geometers of the last and 
present centuries. In proof of this, it is only necessaiy to mention the 
names of Mr. John Ryley, the Ferdinando, the Ryl^tndo, and tlie Bev. Mr. 
Brookes, of the mathematical periodicals, afterwards editor of the Lfeeds 
Correspondent, and who has deservedly been styled by the late Professor 
Davies, "the father of the Yorkshire School of Geometers ;" Mr. Richard 
Nicholson, then of Leeds, but latterly of Liverpool ; Mr. William Shepherd, 
of Bradford ; and Mr. John Whitlev, of Huddersfield. 

Mr. Swale formed a very early intimacy with Mr. Ryley, and their friend- 
ship only terminated with the death of the latter. In 1802 or 1803, he 
first met Mr. Whitley, in company with several others, at the house of his 
friend, and these periodical gatherings were continued for many years. 
The union of so many kindred minds could not but be productive of some 
definite result, for to these early associations we may reasonably attribute 
the origin of Mr. Swale s subsequent partiality for the study of the ancient 
forms of pure geometn% to the neglect of almost every other branch of 
matliematics. In after life, these intimacies were frequently referred to 
with characteristic feeling. The expression "by my early friend Mr. Ryley," 
is appended to some geometrical speculations, bearing date August 30th, 
1828 ; and at their conclusion he remarks — ** I linger among these problems 
and sketc:hes as the pleasing, yet melancholy, reminiscences of days for 
ever gone, and of an early acquaintance now silent and mouldering in the 
tomb." His acquaintance with Mr. Nicholson commenced abont the year 
1705, wlicu both were in active correspondence with several mathematical 
periodicals. A similarity of tastes served to knit them closely together, 
and their friendship continued uninterrupted after their remoTal to LiTe^ 
pool, until the death of Mr. Nicholson in 1811. Several years later, Mr. 
Swale drew the attention of mathematicians to the talents of his friend, by 
rcproposing in the Leeds Correspondent a question ftom the MafhematicaX 
Companion, which he thought had been treated by the correspondents to 
tliat work with unmerited neglect It belongs to a class of Geometrical 
Loci, intimately related to the properties of the Complete QoadrilaterBl, 
which had previously been partially discussed by La Hire and Madaniin. 
Mr. Swale's investigation is conducted with all the elegance peculiar to 
himself, and besides generalising the property and deducing sevexal inte- 
resting Porismatic relations, he gives his reasons for again proposing the 
subject for reconsideration. 
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At a subsequent period, the prize question in the Mathemaiical Companion 
for 1800 is reconsidered by Mr. Swale, in one of his manuscript volumes, 
and as this question had been proposed by Mr. Nicholson, his thoughts 
naturally reverted to their early acquaintance ; hence, at the close of an 
improved solution, he again bears testimony to the merits of his friend, 
whom he styles " my early mathematical associate, thirty-three years ago, 
when Yre used to meet at Mr. Ryley s, to converse on mathematics." 

The numerous intimations which occur in Mr. Swale's manuscripts, 
naturally produced a desire to rescue from oblivion some of the communi- 
cations which passed between the able mathematicians previously enimae- 
rated ; but, upon due inquiry, it appears that in one case none of them 
have been preserved, and in another that an accidental fire has destroyed 
the parcels of letters containing this very correspondence. This is indeed 
a circumstance much to be regretted, since the following draft of a letter 
to Mr. Whitley, preserved in one of the manuscript volumes, furnishes 
abundant grounds for supposing that Mr. Swale's mathematical correspond- 
ence possessed features of more than ordinaiy interest 

" Idle, 9th February, 1809. 
Dear Sir, 

I have purposed for some time to trouble you with one 
of my scrawls on some mathematical trifles, which I do not clearly compre- 
hend. J am, first of all, not satisfied that I understand tlie notation 
employed in your own question, ♦ * ♦ and would thank you to 
enlighten my understanding, as the Prayer Book devoutly says. Question 
29, in the Mathematical Companion for 1809, requires us to inscribe a 
triangle in a given circle, so that its sides shall pass through three given 
points, which you must be aware has been repeatedly done. I do not mean 
to say that it can be solved by no other methods than what have already 
been adopted by geometricians ; but we must allow that Mr. Lowry's general 
method of inscription [given in his solution to Question 210 of Ley bournes 
Mathematical Bepository^ new series,] is sufficiently elegant. Yet I like 
attempts in the solution of problems upon different principles. The plod- 
ding ancients please me on that account, for they never laid aside a subject 
untU they had completely exhausted it 

I have discovered a general method of inscribing polygons in a given circis, 
each side passing through a given point ; itis also applicable to the ellipse, 
I thought of it long ago, but 1 hod laid aside the inquiry, and had not your 
problem made its appearance, I should most probably never have resumed it. 

I am pleased with your other question * * * harmonicals 
upon which it depends present a wide and pleasing field to the geometer. 
Among other subjects, I have lately collected and considered several pro- 
blems upon geometrical loci ; give me leave to present one to your notice, 
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Xjo whii'h I should like to have your demonstration, to compare with niv 
own. * + * * * When a circle and a right line are 
given in position, can you dotennine a pohit in the circumference of the 
circle, from which a tangent being drawn ; the segment of tlie tangent 
int4?rceptod between the jH)int of contact, and the line shall be given in 
length ? The enunciation you will excuse, provided you can comprehend 
me ; we may sometimes dispense witli elegance in familiar correspondence. 
1 add my sincere respects to an old friend ; remaining ever yours, 

J. H. SWALE." 
To Mr. Whitley. 

The inscription of a triangle, or any polygon, in a given circle, subject 
to tlie condition that its sides shall pass through given points, has occupied 
the attention of many eminent geometers. That particular case when the 
points range in a straight line is considered by Pappus in his Collectionet 
Mathematical, and liis form of the Lemma was first generalized by Dr. 
Kobert Simson, in 1731. It next found its way into the Mathematical 
Repository for 1799, where it was considered by Professors Lowry and 
Wallace ; the former of whom generalized the problem for any polygon in 
the same serial for 1800. Since that period, the same inquiry, in one or 
other of its forms, lias engaged the attention of Messrs. Swale, Heani, 
Gaskin, Potts. Townsend, Lame, Puissant, and Triau, several of whom 
have employed the coordinate methods with good effect, both to the original 
problems and also to their extension to the conic sections. Mr. Swale s 
discib>sion is wholly geometrical. It is contained in the second and last 
number of the Liverpool Apollonim, where it forms undoubtedlj one of 
the most remarkable portions of that extraordinaiy work. This paper on 
the *' Inscription of Polygons in Circles,*' and also that on their " Inscrip- 
tion in other Polygons," however, did not appear until 1824, but the pre- 
ceding letter to Mr. Whitley, puts it beyond a doubt that in 1809 Mr. 
Swale was not only in possession of his method of inscription, so £ir as 
regards the circle, but also of its extension to the case of the ellipse. Plx)- 
fessor Davies, hi his ** Historical Notices respecting an Ancient Problem,*' 
printed in the thiixl volume of the Mathematician, has enumerated and 
commented upon the labours of Castillon, Lagrange, Fuss, Ealer, Lhoilier, 
Ottajano, Malfatti, Camot, Gergonne, Servois, Brianchon, and Poncelet,in 
the same field of geometrical investigation ; and yet after a most careful 
analysis and comparison, he characterises the whole of Mr. S?nde*8 essay 
as one of " groat elegance, originality, and importance." Its coDStmctions 
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for three, four, five, and six points, are peculiarly neat ; whilst the general 
case is attacked at once with his usual skill and adroitness ; nor is he less 
happy in his efforts when pointing out the special cases of the quadrilateral, 
and when the points are situated in a right line. 

In the early part of Mr. Swale's career, he forwarded some interesting 
communications to the GentlemarCs Diary. His name is there associated 
with those of Hilton, Cunliffe, Wildbore, Gough, Dalton, Lowry, Nicholson, 
Campbell, Skene, Whitley, &c., all of whom stood high in the estimation of 
the mathematical public ; and although he was then but yoimg in science, 
his solutions will seldom suffer by being placed in comparison with those 
furnished by more experienced contributors. On the establishment of the 
Mathematical Repository, the editor enlisted Mr. Swale into his service, 
when he not only supplied the earlier portion of that extensive periodical 
with numerous articles written by himself, but on several occasions, he 
undertook the task of inducing others to become contributors. In the old 
series of this work he gave demonstrations to a considerable number of Dr. 
Stewart's General Theorems, and also to the majority of those which have 
usually, but erroneously, been termed Lawson s Geometrical Theorems, from 
the circumstance of his having published them collectively at the end of 
his valuable Dissertation on the Geometrical Analysis of the Antients. The 
notation he adopted when discussing the ** General Theorems " was in 
accordance vdth that of Dr. Stewart himself, but its cumbrousness neces- 
sarily precluded any very^ecided success in the endeavour to extend his 
system of inquiry. His solutions to Mr. Lawson 's collection are remarkable 
for their brevity and neatness, and in these respects are fit companions to 
those inserted from Messrs. Campbell, Lowry, Nicholson, and others. None 
of these writers, however, seem to have been aware whence the Rev. John 
Lawson derived the greater portion of the materials for his beautiful collec- 
tion, if we except a writer who veiled his real name under the disguise of 
the signature " Peletarius.'* All the solutions furnished by this gentleman 
are given under the strict forms of the ancient geometry, the analysis and 
synthesis following each other step by step in reverse order, but, in fact, 
are nothing more than literal translations from Dr. Stewart's Propositiones 
Geometric^, the original source whence Lawson had transcribed nearly all 
the Theorems which pass under his name ! 

Although after Mr. Swale's removal to Liverpool, the duties of his 
Academy in Brunswick Place prevented him from maintaining an extensive 
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mathematical correspondence, yet throughout the whoie of hie life he occa- 
sionally contributed to most of those periodicals which had heen the means 
of establishing his character as a geometer. In 1823 he dedicated the first 
portion of the lAterpool ApoUonius^ of which he was both editor and pro- 
prietor, to ** Thomas Leyboum, Esq., Professor of Mathematics in the 
College at Sandhurst — the ardent, persevering, and able promoter of 
mathematical science, as a token of grateful recollection of thirty years 
correspondence ;'* and ten years later, in one of his memoranda, he records 
his uudiminished attachment to this worthy Teteran in science. 

When the publication of the StudmU was commenced at liverpool, Mr. 
Swale was ready with a helping hand. He famished solutions to most of 
the questions in the first two numbers of *^ that work of rare merit,** and 
proposed several others ; but his removal from Leeds to Chester, with other 
engagements, prevented him from continuing his correspondence to the 
remaining portion of this periodical. He, however, subsequently formed a 
personal acquaintance with the editor, Mr. William Hilton, who was origi- 
nally resideut in Saddlewortb, near Manchester — a pupil of Wolfenden, 
and an able correspondent to most of the periodicals of his time. Mr. Swale 
was ever happy in the company of kindred souls, and Hilton*8 partiality 
for the '* divine geometry," formed an additional motive for a close attach- 
ment. '* This day, 8th May, 1826,* says he, in one of his memoranda. 
** poor Hilton fell dead from his chair. Such is the bXe of man !** The 
sudden termination of his friend^s earthly career J3 elsewhere alluded to in 
nearly similar expressions, nor are these the only memorials he reoorded of 
tho uncertainty of human existence, for on a subsequent occasion he imnarks* 
** this day, 28th August, 1833, confirmed the death of poor Tom Briggs, 
my early mathematical pupil, and the son of my old friend Dr. Briggs. 
With many of his colleagues in Lander*s expedition, in which he engaged 
as physician, he perished in some part of Africa, by malignant fever.** 
When recording the severance of domestic ties by the rude hand of death, 
his remarks on every occasion bear ample testimony to the hnmanity of his 
disposition, and confirm the unanimous testimony of his associates, that he 
was ever the dutiful son, as well as the kind and indulgent father. His 
anxiety for the welfare of his own ofispring, was not exceeded by his desire 
to secure the comfort and happiness of his parents. Their removals by 
death are duly noted in his memoranda, and when subsequently alluding to 
the respective dates of June 8th, August Idth, and September 11th, he 
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Miq^j remarks — " these with me are sad and melancholy days of bereave- 
aoit, oa which died a fond mother (1813), an affectionate sister (1825), a 
Undand aged father (1826), and my firstborn beloved danghtor (1834)." 

Mr. Swale's first oontribntion to the Gentleman's Mathematical Companion 

■ppeanin the third number of that work. In 1802 and 1807, he obtained 

"Pdzes of twelve Companions,'' for superior solutions, but owing probably to 

^ select complained of with regard to Mr. Nicholson *s question, he ceased 

to be a contributor in 1812. During the editorship of Mr. William DavLs, 

b gMmetrical investigations extended to a considerable length ; many of 

^Mm were selected to fill the post of honour, and not a few aro peculiarly 

^toignished for their elegance and originality. A close intimacy neces- 

'vfly sprung up between the editor and himself, in consequence of this 

tttentive assistance, which ended only on the premature death of the 

^^nner. In an extract from one of his " Mathematical Books " ho obser\'e3, 

"Inedved a letter from Mr. John Hampshire, mathematician, London, 

•ntten at the request of Mrs. Davis, acquainting mo with the death of my 

*^ esteemed friend, William Davis, editor of the Mathematical Com- 

^••fei. On the receipt of Mr. Ilampshiros note, I transmitted the 

**'^>»ingto the Leeds Mercury: — ^Died, on February 8th (1S07), at his 

^*^in Aldersgate Street, London, Mr. William Davis, who united to the 

^Sh chtnu;ter of a honest man, that of a zealous friend to science. Besides 

/***i*l original productions which he has given to the world, wo are 

^■•btad to him for an edition of the Principia of Newton, and the invalu- 

•***e blames of Maelaurin and Simpson, His private, social, and literary 

^^Ui, will live in the affectionate remembrance of his acriiiaintinccs and 

me of the most sincere of whom pays this humble tribute to his 





*he geometry of the Mathematical Companion po-<sr^sos all tlio cliarac- 

of the Lancashire and Yorkshire srliouh ; for ahhijuj^h its voliimi- 

pages will afford almost every variety of prohleni, troatril aivonling to 

^^ strict forms of the ancient Greek modtl-, a Inri^c pr-jporliori nf eaeli 

^^©CwiTo numlier will l»e found to be devotr-l to tin* ti>iistni«nion of piano 

^^"^glcs, from given data. The consideration of ^^•^riMn•^. iM-i. iiu'linations, 

^**?*ncies, sections of ratio and of spare, indtMil, oi-rurs at interval : but 

^^ occupied only a xery small share of tlu' attentitm of thr-^e srlftanj^ht 

'^'•ttieten. Many of them aro well known to have prifle«i tht'niM'lveH ujv»n 
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being able to analyze and deduce coDStractious from every possible combi- 
nation of tbe given entities ; and since this ability necessarily presupposes 
an extensive accjuaintanre with the properties of the plane triangle, its 
inscribe<l, circumscribed, and escribed circles, many of their discus^sions are 
Btill valuable in consequence of the abundant harvest of properties which 
they yield to the geometrical student In the present state of science, 
however, the almost exclusive use of the co-ordinate methods and their 
greater jwwer in overcoming the difficulties of the higher geometry, have 
led many to consider the labour which has been bestowed upon these isolated 
problems to be almost as unprofitable as it is immense ; and from certain 
points of view, such is undoubtedly the fact. At the same time, it must 
not be forgotten that the practice was in strict accordance with the fashion 
of the times, and that even this misdirected energy no less proves the ability 
of thuse who cultivated the ancient geometry under this now somewhat 
objectionable form, tlian would have been the case had they devoted them- 
selves to more prolific or useful subjects of investigation. Every isolated 
problem necessarily requires a totally different course of analysis, proceed- 
ing step by step, from the data given by the proposer, to others required to 
be determined, before the construction can be deduced ; and this process 
not only demands the exercise of the most skilful artifices at the command 
of the geometer, but a ready application of all the known properties of the 
diagrams under discussion. 

So far as regards the treatment of Geometrical problems, the writings of 
Whitley, Duttcnvorth, and Swale, may be cited as indicative of the en- 
grossing topics of both the Lancashire and Yorkshire schools, as well as of the 
prevailing taste at the period of which we speak. The modes of analysis 
adopted by the two former geometers are in general well suited to the cir- 
cumstances of the propositions to which they are applied ; but with regard to 
fertility of invention and variety of resource, they are in many cases 
decidedly inferior to those furnished by the latter. In these respects both 
his published and his manuscript writings fully confirm the accuracy of the 
opinion expressed by the lato Professor Davies, that "a familiar acquaintance 
with the works on geometr}' which have been published in thb coimtiy 
during the past and present century has led to the conviction, that Mr. 
Sw.-ile was undoubtedly the most indei)endent and original geometer of his 
tinio. Evernhhig he wrote was more free from the impress of the ^nritings 
(>r ntlioiN, even wliore the subjects arc the same ; and so elementary too. 
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that we should hardly suppose it possible for two different methods to be 
purposed, than I find to be the case with any other geometer except 
Dr. Matthew Stewart. Swale s geometry, in fact, was his own invention, 
for he was singularly unacquainted with the writings of other geometers, 
even of the English school." (Mathematician, Vol. in, p. 317.^ 

When the Leeds Correspondent was established in 1813, Mr. Swale did 
not neglect to render it his countenance and support. In 1822 he was 
awarded the " prize of six 'correspondents" for his solution to the prize 
question which had been proposed by himself. The fact of the mathematical 
department being successively under the superintendence of his early 
friends and associates, Messrs. Ryley, Gawthorp, and Whitley, naturally 
induced him to take a lively interest in the success of the work ; and hence 
some of the most beautiful specimens of his methods of treating geometrical 
problems found their way into the several volumes of this valuable periodical. 
One of the most interesting of these which requires us " to describe a fourth 
circle to cut three other given circles, so that the three chords joining the 
points of intersection shall pass through three given points" has recently 
been reproposed as the prize question in the Lady's and Gentleman s Diary 
for 1851 ; where it forms an excellent illustration of the application of the 
properties of radical axes to such inquiries. In the last number of the 
Correspondent he proposed a porismatic case of Pascal's hexagram as the 
prize question, but for some unexplained reason, he neglected to forward a 
solution in time for publication. This omission appears to have been the 
cause of a little embarrassment to the editor, for after giving his own dis- 
cussion of this " porismatic double entendre" he formally announces that 
"in future no new questions will be inserted, except those which axe 
accompanied by correct solutions from their respective authors." 

We have now arrived at the period when Mr. Swale published his 
Geometrical Amusements ; a work which had been announced some time 
before, at the close of one of his solutions in the Leeds Correspondent, 
They made their appearance in December, 1821, as the first part of a 
" Course of Lessons in Construction and Analysis ; containing a general 
problem and solution, with its application to a series of Geometrical 
Inquiries." The work is divided into three books, which were dedicated 
to " John Leslie, Esq., F.R.S.E., and Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh ; as a public Testimony of esteem for his 
worth AS A Man, and for his distinguished Talents as a Geometer." They 



were also '* presented to the Disciples of Euclid** in order *' to £uniliarise 
a class of Problems, in themselves extremely beautiful ; and interesting to 
geometricians from the simplicity, elegance, and comparatively unlimited 
range of which they are susceptible in their application to the resolution of 
other Geometrical researches/* As introductory to the course, he premises 
the General Problem of " having two points and three right lines given in 
position ; to draw from the given points two right lines intersecting each 
other at a point in one of the lines given in position, and making equal 
angles with the two remaining lines given in position," as a ** basis to 
which the three Books are referable for solution ;" but with regard to the 
solutions themselves, he observes, that "nothing further has been attempted 
than a transcript of the contents of the geometrical lecture-slate ; with 
some degree of attention to that natiural arrangement which position and 
consequent inference seemed to point out.** The first eight pages of the 
Ammements are devoted to the consideration of several particular cases of 
the general problem. He then gives Book I., which contains twenty-six 
carefully selected examples in Construction and Demonstration, amongst 
which are the properties of Radical Axes^ together with several cases of 
Determinate Section and the Section of Ratio of the ancients ; for both of 
which, he obsen-es, " we are indebted to the fertile genius of Apollonius, 
the celebrated geometrician of Perga." *' Having given in construction a 
sufiQcient number and variety of examples to shew the extent and facility 
of ap[flication of the general problem and its auxiliaries," he then proceeds 
to Book II., which embraces a series of thirty " appropriate and diversified 
sketches of Analysis ;" and this is followed by Book III., or the ** InteUec- 
tual Gymnasium," which opens with an arrangement of the problems that 
have been deduced during the preceding inquiries. A selection of 
'* Additional Problems, Generalised and Original," forms an appropriate 
conclusion to this remarkable work, and ofiers an inviting field for the 
exercise of the ardent geometer. Throughout the whole of the analyses 
and constructions the author never loses sight of the connexion which 
exists between the general problem and each successive deduction. In the 
earlier portion of the work he reminds the reader that he is ** not awaro 
that any otlier problem, so generally applicable to composition, can be 
found in the whole compass of plane geometty," and at the close of its 
application to no fewer than one hundred and ninety examples of eveiy 
grade of difficulty, he proposes as an exercise for the stndent that he shall 
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prove *' by analjais, that all the problems in Books I. and JI. may be 
detemxined by the general problem." Of the nature of the contents of the 
volume it is almost mmecessaiy for us to speak. The late Professor Davies 
has pronounced the work to contain " some of the most elaborate and 
elegant geometry/ conceived in the true ^irit of the ancients, (but perfectly 
unshackled as to any anterior works,) that exists in our language, or 
probably in any language whatever." In his Solutions to HvUorCs Course 
of Mathematics, he terms it ** the most remarkable book of modem times" 
and one from which the student " will acquire more power of original 
research than from any work he could place before him." Again, when 
reviewing some of its contents in his " Historical Notices," he declares his 
opinion that '* the Geometrical Amusements is undoubtedly one of the most 
original and remarkable works on Geometry that has appeared since the 
time of Stewart and Simson." Some idea may be formed of the estimation 
in which he held Mr. Swale's publication when we state that having failed 
in his efforts to procure a copy through the usual channels, he borrowed 
the work from his friend, Mr. Samuel Ryley of Leeds, and transcribed the 
whole of its contents. Strongly expressed as these eulogiums may appear 
to some, it is certain that they do not exceed the truth. His published 
works fuUy justify the terms made use of in the preceding extracts, while 
those still remaining in manuscript present ample proofs of a genius in 
geometry which has seldom been surpassed. The methods of treatment^ 
the fertility of invention, and the almost unique elegance of the analyses 
and constructions, combine to place Mr. Swale in the first rank amongst 
the cultivators of the Ancient Geometrical Analysis. The page of errata 
prefixed to the volume contains the annoimcement that Parts II. and III. 
were ready for the press and would appear in succession, but failing health 
and the limited sale of Part I. did not justify the completion of his design. 
In addition to the general merits of the work we may also observe that the 
style of printing contains several peculiarities. As we have formerly 
observed (Phil, Mag, 1852^ " up to the time when the Amusements were 
published no attempts had been made to improve the style of printing 
geometrical investigations. The old hacknied form had been rigidly 
adhered to by both editor and author ; nor had any geometer appeared 
who had ventured to deviate from the established usage of carrying the 
type entirely across the page. Mr. Swale, however, had leamt that the 
eye had something to do in geometry as well as the intellectj and in his 
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oiixiety to assist both, he adopted to a considerable extent the practice of 
printing each step of the syllogisms in a separate line, which has since 
been carried out so successfully by Mr. Potts in his excellent editions of 
Euclid's Elements. The pages of the Amusements therefore presented a 
somewhat novel appearance to the geometers of the time, and this, together 
with his habit of composing scraps of verse, induced them to banter him 
occasionally respecting his poetical geometry.'* 

•* Tfie Liverpool ApoUonius, or the Geometrical and PhUosophical Reposi- 
tory^'' Parts I. and II., were published in 1823 and 18*24 respectively. The 
first we have already stated was dedicated to Professor Ley bourn '* as a 
token of grateful recollection of thirty years* correspondence,** but the second 
portion was " most respectfully inscribed to Robert Adrain, IX.D., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Columbia College, New 
York, as a public expression of esteem for his worth and talents.** In the 
advertisement prefixed to the work Mr. Swale observes that it has frequently 
been a ** matter of surprise and regret, that Liverpool, rapidly approximating 
in commercial enteri)rise, in opulence, in architectural splendour, and in 
general intelligence to the British metropolis, should yet have contributed 
so Httle to the encouragement of mathematical science through the medium 
of her public press." He further remarks, that although " a rising commu- 
nity eagerly employed in extending its commerce and accumulating wealth, 
and at the same time generally ardent in cultivating and patronising mathe- 
matical science, is a phenomenon, merely Utopian, not to be realised in the 
history of man.*' Yet presuming that " the destinies of man invite him to 
higher enjoyment than that to be derived from the gratification of mere 
external sense, and that the varied and vigorous exercise of the intellectual 
powers in the wide and fertile field of science, affords a perennial source of 
one of the p<irest and most exalted pleasures of which our nature is suscep- 
tible ;** he '' presents to junior geometricians in general, to those of Liverpool 
in particular, and to all promoters of the pursuits of intellect, the first 
number of the ApoUonius,'* Its pages include a memoir of ApoUonius, 
from Montucla ; the origin and progress of geometry, from Bossut ; the 
stability of ships, from Vince ; On Newton*s system of philosophy, from 
Maclaurin ; the doctrine of mathematical axioms, firom Stewart ; an essay 
on the utility of mathematical learning, from Passman ; together with 
various original jwpei-s by Messrs. Dickenson, Adrain, Whitley, Samuel 
Jones, and Bartholomew Prescot. The last named gentleman undertook 
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in a series of seven letters, to prove ihe falsity of the Ne)isix)nian system of 
astronomy, and by consequence the truth of his own ; but his ill-judged and 
intemperate attack would seem to have failed in producing the desired 
effect, for the Newtonian theory of gravitation is still the orthodox faith, 
whilst that proposed by Mr. Prescot, although foimded on his own explana- 
tions of holy Writ, and supported by appeals to common sense, has long 
since been deservedly forgotten. Of Mr. Swale's geometrical papers in the 
Apollonius it is scarcely possible to speak too highly. The first contains 
"some properties of tangential circles, briefly demonstrated, with their 
application " to twelve leading problems on the circle, and no fewer than 
forty-one deductions, including the now celebrated case of describing " a 
fourth cu-cle to touch three others anyhow given in position." His next 
paper on " geometrical maxima and minima, " which is followed by 
** improved or generalised solutions " to problems which had been elsewhere 
discussed, and a series of " diversified solutions to the same problem." A 
considerable number of beautiful properties relating to Halley's Diagram 
occur in these investigations, as well as several of the leading cases of 
lineal section. The labors of Simson, Landen, Burrow, and others, 
are reviewed as he proceeds, whilst in problem 3 we are presented with no 
fewer than nine original methods of drawing a tangent from a given point 
to a given circle. In the paper on " the inscription of polygons in a circle 
when each side of the inscribed figure passes through a given point," he 
reduces the whole, when the number of the sides is odd, to the " elementary 
problem of drawing from a given point, a tangent to a circle given in position 
and magnitude;'^ and when the sides are even, the construction of the 
general problem is reduced to the equally simple matter of " drawing from 
a given point a line parallel to a right line given in position.'' The ** inscrip- 
tion of polygons in given polygons," imder the same conditions, is reduced 
in like manner to the utmost degree of simplicity, the final result being 
that nothing more is required than the description of a " circle through three 
given points" Had the ApoUonius been continued the next number would 
have been a most valuable acquisition to the geometrical student. The 
new lists contain forty-five carefully selected questions in various depart- 
ments of mathematics, the geometrical element, of course, preponderating. 
Many of these are proposed by himself under various signatures, and their 
solutions would have afforded ample scope for the exercise of his versatile 
genius ; but ** continued indisposition, which suspends all intellectual pur- 
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suits/* combined with tbe unprofitable sale of the portions ahreadj issued, 
rendered it utterly impossible for him to continue the publication. 

The duties of a large ai?ademy added to the wear and tear of a youth 
spent in the laborious avocation of tuition, at length produced their usual 
effects u]X)n Mr. Siivale s constitution. Symptoms of decay had begun to 
manifest themselves some time before the publication of his first work ; 
but tbey were generally of such a nature as not to excite any serious 
apprehensions. The attacks of an insidious disease, however, gradually 
became more severe, and although naturally robust and strongly built, his 
nen'ous system ultimately became so much shattered by continued appli- 
cation that he was compelled to give up his establishment at the close of 
182 3. '* Brunswick Place Academy '' was still in a very flourishing 
condition when this unfortunate circumstance occurred. For many years 
it had been well supported by the public, and consequently possessed a 
high mercantile value ; but he had conscientious scruples respecting the 
propriety of scholastic transfers, and hence *' some of his peculiar notions pre- 
vented him from disposing of his school," which he might then have done to 
considerable advantage. On the partial recovery of his health he occasionally 
imdertook to instruct a few private pupils in mathematics, and mi^t have 
become fully occupied with such engagements, but he declined to extend 
his connections, and contented himself with " spinning his cobwebs" as he 
fSacetioasly termed his speculations in pure geometry. Probably his recovery 
would have been much more rapid had he not in an unguarded moment 
advanced a considerable sum without security to a near relation who subse- 
quently defrauded him of the whole amount. The effect of this untoward 
occurrence upon his general health may easily be conceiTed ; and his manu- 
scripts contain several memoranda indicative of his strong feelings on the 
subject when casual circumstances led him to revert to the improper 
conduct of his ** dishonest relative." 

Notwithstanding a continued tendency to depression of spirits, his active 
mind never appears to have relaxed its efforts in any considerable degree. 
"With him *' Divine Geometry ** was ever in the ascendant, and his fiivonrite 
study would seem to have furnished a never-failing source of pleasure. 
Wliat to most persons proves to be really a severe mental discipline was 
considered by Mr. Swale in the light of recreation, for he endorseB one of 
his latest manuscripts as " Oeometrioal Amtuimtnta ^tended] to soothe 
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incurable despondency.** During tbe later years of his life he occa- 
nonall J exchanged the bustling activity of the town by making short excur- 
rions into different parts of the country, Ins principal objects being change 
of air and the enjoyment of rural scenery. It was whilst thus engaged 
that he availed himself of opportunities to renew the personal ac- 
quaintance of many of his old associates, amongst whom the names of 
Shepherd and Whitley most frequently occur in the memoranda relating to 
these exhilarating rambles. Recreation and his favourite studies continued 
•Itematelj to occupy his attention until his earthly career was terminated, 
by a short and severe attack of influenza, on January 13th, 1837, in the 
tey-seoond year of his age ; and his remains lie interred in the Necropolis, 
apctnresque burial ground in the immediate ^dcinity of Liverpool. 

The activity of mind displayed by Mr. Swale, throughout the whole of 

Ub mathematical career, could not but be productive of great results, and 

knee we find that, independently of his published writings, ho has col- 

hcled no fewer than eighteen manuscript volumes of literary and mathe- 

Mkd disquisitions. Several of these have evidently been formed from 

<Khen of earlier date, since they contain a series of diagrams, and a few 

cUce investigations which had previously appeared in different periodicals, 

^ 1)7 &r the greatest portion have resulted from his practise of *' spinning 

pOQetrical cobwebs,** as an amusement during the leisure hours of 

"Bdiaing age. Each of the volumes contains a title in some degree 

'■'icitiTe of the contents — but the utmost latitude of meaning must be 

lOowed in this respect, for nothing more than a very general description 

ttold be attempted to a collection of solutions to several thousand geo- 

BetriosL algebraical, and other questions, arranged without much regard 

to diAcolty, order, or subject The following enumeration, however, may 

serve to show that had their author met with sufficient encouragement we 

should have had no lack of matter for a lengthened series of the Liverpool 

AfpolUmhu, 

I. — Geometrical Disquisitions, Christmas, IBll. 

II. — Geometrical Amusements, Cbristma«:, I^IB. 

III. — Geometrical Amusement*^, Midsummer, 1H19. 

IV.^ — Geometrical Amusements, Christmas, IHIO. 

Midsummer, \A*^i], 



V. — Geometrical Sketches, 



Christmas, lS-43. 
^Christmas* 18*24. 
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VT. — Geometrical Papers 
VII.— Memoir of the late Reuben Burrow. 
VIII. — Miscellaneous Collection of Geometncal Questions ; 
not original being proposed for the purpose of genercdisi 
receiving improved and original solutions. 
IX. — Miscellaneous Collection of Geometrical Questions. 
X.^Original Theorems on the Circle, with their use in the 

mination of some Geometrical Problems. 
XI. — Geometry and Algebra. 
XII. — Mathematical Scraps. 
XIII. — Memorandums, Scraps, Mathematical, Poetical, Biogn 

and Satirical. 
XIV. — Memorandums, Scraps, Mathematical, &c., &c. 
XV. — Geometry of the Circle, vol. I. 
XVI. — Geometry of the Circle, vol. 2. 
XVII. — Diversified Solutions to the same Problem. 
XVIII. — Geometrical and Algebraical Amusements. 
We have not yet had the opportunity of examining the first six 
manuscripts in the preceding list. Their contents are therefore 
for conjecture ; but from the titles afi&xed to the second, third, and 
we may reasonably infer that they were intended to form a portion 
OeoTMtrical Amusements. The memoir of Reuben Burrow was or 
written for the biographical department of the MathematiccU Rq. 
from documents furnished by the late Professor Leyboum. It givei 
clear and satisfiEustoiy account of the principal events in the life 
able, though somewhat eccentric mathematician, but owing to the 
tinuance of the Repository, this sketch remained in manuscript unt 
lished, with the present Mr. S?rade*s consent, in a recent volume 
Mechanics' Magazine. 

Volume ix. is a continuation of volume viii., and they contain, 
whole, about 425 quarto pages of densely crowded matter. In add 
numerous original theorems and problems, these volumes contain 
fied constructions, with occasional analyses and demonstrations, tc 
principal geometrical questions whicli had been proposed in most 
mathematical periodicals and several other woriss, illustrated by up^ 
one thousand carefully constructed diagrams. Each day*8 work is g 
pointed out by haviug its respective date affixed, and many in< 
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notices occur at interyals, which prove that he sustained a long and active 
correspondence with several of his old associates. Pages 197-108 are 
occupied with the demonstrations of several theorems, which he afterwards 
applies to the determination of the general problem on inclinations ; and 
this subject is again resumed in pp. 233-235, whore two or three different 
constructions axe given to each particular case, but, agreeably to Mr. 
Swale*s usual practice, no demonstrations are added. This omission is 
the more to be regretted since the methods employed are generally different 
from those to be found in the works of those authors who have treated on 
these portions of the ancient geometry. The maxima and minima of 
geometrical quantities occupy pp. 251-257 — a ''collection of problems by 
the compasses alone** are contained in pp. 292-332 — and the leading 
problems on the Tangenciesare elegantly constructed in pp. 883-386. 

The latter portion of volume x. is fully prepared for the press. Five 
theorems are distinctly enunciated, demonstrated, and applied to the 
solution of ten coUateral problems, most of which have since been published 
as questions, 549-582, in the Educational Times, 

At the commencement of volume xi. we find a few instances of geomet- 
rical loci, which are followed by an analysis and construction of the general 
problem of inclinations in pp. 2, 89, 91, and 93. Pages 101-132 contain 
a connected series of forty-two geometrical exercises originally compiled as 
*' lessons for his son ;" and amongst the remaining contents £u:e interspersed 
solutions of some difficult diophantine problems, one of which is a prize ques- 
tion from the Bepositoryy where the gold medal is awarded to Mrs. Somerville 
for her elegant solution. Volume xii. commences with various methods 
of drawing tangents to a given circle, so as to be divided by a line given 
in position and the point of contact, into parts having a given ratio. 
Pages 20 and 21 contain no fewer than eight different methods of drawing 
" through a given point P, a line that shall tend to the point of concourse 
of two other lines, AB and CD given in position.** Some problems on the 
maxima and their application occupy pages 32-45, and the concluding 
portion of the manuscript contains ingenious solutions to some of the most 
difficult equations in Dr. Bland's Algebraical Problems. The title of 
volume xiii. almost sufficiently explains itself, and but a slight inspection 
is necessaiy to prove that its designation is not unaptly chosen. A letter 
to a friend occurs at page 42, in which he desires him '* to recollect that 

L 
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Euclid existed nearly three hundred years before Christ, and that [he is] 
yet nearly a stranger to those Elements which have conferred imperishable 
renown on their author and compiler." Mr. Swale was ever anxious that 
the ancient geometry should be in the ascendant, and to this end he never 
omitted an opportunity of impressing the beauties of his ** Divine 
Geometry " upon the minds of his junior correspondents. A few statical 
and dynamical problems are inserted in this volume, but they present no 
difficulties worthy of particular notice. The most important enquiry, 
perhaps, is that which determines the direction of impulsion of a billiard 
ball on a triangular table, ** so that it majfor ever pursue the same track," 
to be the sides of the triangle of minbnttm perimeter inscribed in the given 
triangle. 

Volume xiv. is a bulky octavo, bearing the same title as the preceding. 
It opens with a series of ** Lessons for lus Son," amongst which are no 
fewer than fourteen original methods of dividing a given line in extreme 
and mean ratio. Several of the isolated solutions to other questions 
contain references to the Geometrical Amusements, and were probably 
intended for the succeeding portions of that valuable work. The most 
important portion of the volume, however, is a short discussion of the 
difTerent cases of the problem, " to determine P in a line MN of any order, 
so that drawing the tangents PV, PT, to two given circles, (A) and (B), 
they shall have a given ratio." 

The writer of this notice has recently considered the same subject, in 
connection with circles of similitude, and our united laboois form the 
subject of a paper printed in the appendix to the Ladys afid Cfeiuleman^s 
Diary for 1855. 

The fifteenth and si^cteenth volumes are devoted to the consideration of ^ 
the Mascheronian geometry, or that which is limited to the nse of the^ 
ruler or the compass alone. He commences with the division and snb^— 
di\dsion of lines, the division of arcs of circles, drawing tangents. 



finding proportionals. He then proceeds to the description of pdygons 
their inscription in circles, and in each other — to many of which problem. 



four or five different constructions are given. The latter volome ii 
however, by far the most curious and valuable. He commences by d( 
cribing a tangential circle to touch two or more given droles, and 
having given various constructions to these he proceeds to the Gonstructic=^i 
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of the different cases of the Apollonian problem of tangencies, with the 
exception of that where a tangent circle to three given circles is required 
to be described ; the entuiciation of the problem being all that appears in 
the manuscript. The remainder of the volume is occupied with the con- 
struction of numerous other problems relating to the intersection of circles 
or tangents to them drawn from given points and having given ratios, 
manj of which are remarkably curious and interesting. His objects 
throughout appear to have been to extend and diversify Mascheroni's 
methods, and in these respects he has succeeded to a greater extent than 
it is possible for any verbal statement to describe. 

Volume xvii. is a short paper fully written out for the printer. It con- 
tains /tmr different constructions and demonstrations to the problem of 
having " a point P, and two parallel lines AQ, BR, given in position, to 
determine the position of a line PQR, of section, making the rectangle, 
sum of squares, or difference of squares, of the segments AQ, BR, cut off 
from the lines given in position, equal to a given square ; and was intended 
for insertion in the third number of the ApoUonim. 

The eighteenth volume is divided into two partB, the first of which is 
devoted to the solution of diophantine and other algebraical enquiries ; and 
the second to the consideration of numerous original and selected geomet- 
rical problems. Pages 298-308 contain a discussion of the problem " to 
determine a point P in AC, the side of a given triangle ACB, such that 
dravdng PQ perpendicular, and PR parallel to the base AB, the ratio, 
sum, difference, rectangle, sum of squares, or difierence of squares, of PQ 
and PR, may be respectively equal to given quantities ;" four different 
constructions and demonstrations being given to each case. The problem 
partially considered in volume xvii. is extended to the cases of the ratio, 
sum, or difference of AQ and BR, in pages 308-316; and several other 
problems are treated in a similar manner, each successive variation unfold- 
ing new properties of the illustrative diagrams, and affording additional 
proofs of Mr. Swale*s extensive powers in geometrical research. A case of 
ApoUonius on inclinations closes this volume, which, from internal evidence, 
appears to contain the latest efforts of his untiring mind. 

In consequence of the absence of so many of the requisite demonstra- 
tions, an immense mass of Mr. Svrale's speculations must ever remain 
in an incomplete and unprofitable condition. The state of geometrical 
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science has undergone a radical change since the time he wrote, and hence, 
few will hereafter be found either able or willing to supply such demonstra- 
tions OS will ronder the theorems and problems intelligible to the student. 
It is also much to be regretted that he spent so much time on merely 
isolated problems, which have, at best, but little beyond their difficulty to 
recommend themselves to notice. As we have elsewhere observed, ** his 
systematic researches on tangencies, maxima and minima, the iuscription 
of polygons in circles and in each other, printed in his Apolloniw;, afford 
convincing proofs of how much he was capable of, when his powers were 
directed to regular subjects of enquiry ; for the elegant methods of research 
employed in these papers, and the simplicity and beauty of the results obtained 
must ever command the admiration of geometers. His fertility of inven- 
tion, and originality of conception, were inferior to those of no contem- 
porary geometer, and had he directed those energies to systematic enquiries 
which he expended on the solution of some thousands of isolated and com- 
paratively uninteresting questions, he might have systematized scattered 
topics or originated new theories in which he would have rivalled Camot 
in transversals, Davies in spherics and porisms, or Chasles in anharmonic 
ratio, and havo thus secured for his o^vn name a permanent place in the 
history of modem geometry. 

What will ultimately become of these manuscripts is, of course, beyond 
conjecture. That they will be almost religiously preserved by his son 
during his life no one will duubt who is acquainted with the profound 
veneration he entertains for the memory of his father ; — ^but when we call to 
mind that a second generation has deliberately burnt the papers left by the 
Stewarts, and that already much of Mr. Swale's correspondence has been 
destroyed by an accidental fire, it may not be improper to suggest thai 
these manuscripts ought to be deposited in some public library, where the* 
would at once be safe and accessible, and like Dr. Simsons Adversaria, a. 
Glasgow, ever remain an enduring monument of the genius and industry 
of so devoted a geometer.*' 
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Eemabks upon the Floba of LiV£BPOOL. 

By H. 8. Fisher. 

(Bead D4th Mat, 18dd.) 



The Flora of this district is continually presenting new aspects. Dock 
extensions and vast building operations destroy old and well known locali- 
ties for plants ; while our railways forming fresh sites, and disinterring 
buried seeds, add new varieties to our Flora. Another source of supply, 
equally fruitful, may be from the introduction of foreign or other seeds 
from a distance with our merchandise. Of these facts we have many 
instances. Some of our local botanists can recollect the time when 
specimens could be gathered on the site of some of the docks, now entirely 
3urrounded with densely populous streets ; while within the space of a 
few years, plants might have been gathered on the shore where now is 
formed our many miles of northern docks. Of those plants so lost we may 
piention the Convolvulus Soldanella, the sea-side convolvulus, formerly 
found abundantly near the Bootle land marks, but now entirely eradicated; 
and the still more rare Asparagus officinalis, the common asparagus, found 
in the same place, but now also totally lost. The plants of this district 
have received many interesting additions since the publication of our 
Liverpool Flora ; of those plants I shall now give a list, with a few obser- 
vations on the most interesting of them. 

Helianthemum guttatum. This plant, although common in many parts 
of* Lancashire, was not found in this locality until last year, when a small 
patch of it was found by Mr. Thomas Williams, on the sand hills below 
Halsall. 

Viola lutea.* The yellow violet or pansy, I am told, many years ago 
used to be found in this neighbourhood ; and it is stated by Mr. Grazebrook 
in his Guide to Southport, to occur in that locality, but there are no specir 
mens to substantiate his statement. The year before last I had it brought 
to me £rom Allerton, where, in a cultivated field it was growing in great 
abundance and luxuriance. The flowers vary from all yellow to dark 
purple and yellow. 

* Dr. Dickinson gives it as his opinion that even in this new locality the plants have 
escaped from some garden. 
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Viola odonita, variety alba. The white sweet-scented violet grows 
abundantly in the grounds of a gentleman'b house at Aintree. This is the 
only genuine mid locality we have for this general favourite ; for althougl 
it is found in several situations, yet it id I believe, without exception planted 

Silene hirsuta. A hairy variety of S. inflata. This very pretty plant was 
found on the roadside between Bebbington and Parkgate. Some of the 
specimens were very luxuriant, two or three feet in height I am not aware 
that this is the general appearance of the plant, if so, it would seem to point 
it out as a separate species, as this, combined with the hirsute margin o1 
the leaves, gives it a very distinct appearance. 

Stellaria glauea. This is in Mr. Aughton*8 list of Sonthport plants, bu^ 
the locality was considered doubtful. Mr. Thomas Williams found i^ 
plentiful in ditches on Martin Mere. 

Cerastium atrovirens, of Dabington*8 manual, a variety of CeiHsdoir 
tetrandrura, though the difference is very trifling, and seems principall} 
to consist in the bract of atrovirens having a very narrow membranous 
margin, while that of tetrandrum is broadly membranous. It is found or 
New Brighton sand hilb. J. Shillitoe. 

Erodium maritimum. Sparingly on a sandy hillock between Birkdalc 
and Southport. T. Williams. 

Polygala oxyptera is worthy of notice, for although only ranking as a 
variety, yet from its mode of growth and general appearance, it is easilj 
distinguished from Polygala vulgaris, from which it differs in having smallei 
flowers, and the fruit broader than the vrings of the calyx. The flowers 
vary in colour from pure white to a deep blue. On the sand hills at 
Waterloo it is abundant, but I have not observed it in any other locality 
along the coast. 

Lathyrus Aphaca, the yellow vetchling. Of Uiis rare species I found one 
specimen in 185*2, on Seaforth Common near the Bimrose Bridge^ bu' 
although I have searched diligently for it each season since, I have beec 
unable to find it again. As this is a likely locality for it» it may in tha 
course of time be re-discovered. 

The want of a thorough examination of the plants of this neighbourhood 
I think, is fully proved by the fact that among the Rabi alone, I was enabled 
last season to add to our Flora no fewer than nine species. It is true, that 
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from the difficulty of distinguishiDg the varieties, and also the uncertainty 
of any information on the suhject, many will have felt a reluctance to com* 
mence the study of them, yet I cannot hut he surprised that Liverpool 
should have remained so long without some information on the matter. The 
numher of species in the Flora is only five, while the Manchester Flora 
can hoast of no fewer than twenty-four. I may also remark that there is 
considerahle difference of opinion as to which should rank as mere varieties 
and which as distinct species. Many think that we are indebted to the 
bees for many of our species, by their inoculating one plant by means of the 
pollen from another adhering to their bodies. I will give the localities for 
the new ones, and submit for your inspection specimens of them. 

Rubus leucostachys. Hedges at Walton. Plentiful. 

E^-carpinifolius. Hedges, Everton. 

R — Orudis. Hedges, Walton Lane. 

R — Koehleri. Hedges, Sleeper's HiU, Everton. 

R— cordifolius. Hedges, Walton. 

R — plicatus. Bank at Seven Pits on the Aintree Road. 

R — ^nemorosus. Hedges, Walton. 

R — affinis. Hedges, Priory Lane, Walton. Abundant. 

R — Sprengelii. Hedges, Sleeper's Hill, Everton. 

R — isuberectus. Bath Wood, Onnskirk. 

This last found by Mr. Thomas Williams. 

Rosa villosa. This species of rose I have found in two or three different 
localities, and the wonder to me is, how it could ever have been overlooked. 
In hedges at Bebbington, Eirkby, BooUe, and Walton, this plant may be 
found, and especially at the last, where it ornaments the hedges with its 
handsome deep red flowers, which, with the strong resinous smell of the 
leaves ia sufficient to distinguish it from the varieties of R. canina. 

Rosa Forsteri. By some considered a variety of R. canina, while others 
rank it cus a distinct species. Li one place in the hedges of some fields at 
Walton it may be noticed. 

Rosa rubiginosa, the eglantine or sweet briar. This interesting and 
beautiful flower I found plentiful in a hedge at Bebbington. Its aromatic 
perfume, with its elegant but small leaflets, at once determines the species. 
I cannot but regard this as a very pleasing addition to our Flora. It is a 
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plant familiar to all, though seldom met with in a wild state, and the ** dew 
decked eglantine " often forms the subject of the poet*8 song. 

Epilobium tetragonum, near Thornton. Probably common about Liver- 
pool, but overlooked as Epilobium parviflomm. J. Sliillitoe. 

Callitriche sessilis, of Babington, a variety of pedunculata, I have found 
frequently in pits at various localities. I believe this will turn out to be 
Callitriche autumnalis of our Flora, which is stated to he common, especially 
in Wirral. I have never yet l)een able to find a single locality for C. autum- 
nalis, while C. sessilis is very frequent. All the Liverpool botanists to whom 
I have shown my specimens liave named it C. autumnalis, from which how- 
ever it is quite distinct. The fruit when examined under the microscope, 
in C. sessilis has the leaves parallel in pairs and ohtusdy keeled on the back* 
while in C. autumnalis the leaves diverge iu a stellate manner, and are 
broadly and acutely winged at the back, and the fruit altogether is four times 
the size of tliat of sessilis. The floating spatulate leaves are often wanting 
in C. sessilis, making it still more liable to be mistaken for 0. autumnalis, 
the immerged leaves being the same as in that species. 

Myriophyllum altemifolium. Pit by the roadside between Bebbington 
and Parkgate. J. Shillitoe. 

Ribes alpina. Indigenous near Burscough Priory. T. Williams. 

Ribes nigrum. Also truly wild near Ormskirk. 

Anthcmis arvensis. Hedges at Thornton Hough. J. Shillitoe. 

Crepiu paludosa. Ditch near Parkgate. J. Shillitoe. 

Myrrhus odorata. Barrenbrook Delf, BickerstafiTe, near Parkgate Farm ; 
also roadside between Croxteth and Simonswood. In this last localitj it 

is an outcast from some garden. 

Pyrola maritima. Tliis plant is a variety of P. rotondifolia. It 
found on sand hills at Crosby and Southport The only British locality 
believe for it with the exception of Yorkshire. The station for it is givei 
in our I'lora under the name of P. rotundifolia, from which howe?er it 
discovered to be distinct by Mr. Eenyon. (See Babington*s Manual, 2n 
edition.) It was lately discovered by William Skelhom and Mr. Thoi 
Williams. It differs from P. rotundifolia by being in all its parts mi 
smaller, the leaves being about lialf the size, and the petioles [iiiniiiiliiiimh 
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shorter. But by far the best mark of distinction may be found in the 
numerous bracts situated on the stem in this variety, numbering from three 
to eight, while in the normal type P. rotundifolia, they rarely exceed two. 

Ouscuta Europea. Bidston Hill. J. Shillitoe. 

Myosotis sylvatica. Wood, near Croxteth Hall. J. Shillitoe. 

Centunculus minimus, the Bastard Pimpernel. This, the smallest of 
our ' British flowering plants, was discovered by Messrs. Shillitoe and 
Skelhom, on the Sand Hills at Ainsdale. It is, when growing, a perfect 
little miniature plant, and one seldom met with, as from its small size, it is 
very easily overlooked. 

I was led last year by some observations of Mr. Babington, in the 
Phytologist, to examine the Armerias found in this neighbourhood, in order 
to determine the varieties to which they belonged. With the assistance of 
my friend, Mr. Baker, of Thirsk, the following were made out : — 

Armeria maritima, scotica, and pubescens, all from Bromborough Pool. 
The last, pubescens, is the most rare, and easily distinguished from 
its being of a more luxuriant growth, flowers of a darker colour, and 
remaining in bloom longer than either of the other varieties growing with it 

Primula elatior, the oxlip. A rare and interesting plant, occurs spar- 
ingly about Ormskirk, near Burscough Priory. T. Wilhams. 

Plantago media. Front of Enowsley Hall. Very likely to have been 
introduced with grass sown in this locality. J. ShiUitoe. 

Empetrum nigrum. Plentiful on the Fir Rough, Ormskirk. T. Williams. 

Salix decipiens. Plentiful in hedges below Halsall. 

Ophrys a^ifera, the bee orchis. This very pleasing and rare plant was 
found by Mr. Wilson, of Warrington, in company with Mr. Harrison, on 
the Crosby Sand Hills. I am afraid we shall have to consider this as 
introduced, it being a plant seldom occurring, except on a chalky soil. 

Listera Nidus-avis, the bird*s nest. This plcmt is given in the Flora as 
being found at Hale, by John Harrison, of St. Helens, but requires con- 
firmation. Mr. Williams gives as an authentic locality, Latham House 
Woods, near Ormskirk 

Eleocharis uniglumis. This rare species I had the pleasure of finding 
at Seven Pits, on the Aintree road. It is veiy difficult to distinguish from 
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£. paluBtris ; the small size of the plants growing in the aboTe locality, 
not being the usual form of this species, although I hare specimens from 
Yorkshire very similar in eyeiy respect. The difficulty of distingoishing 
this species, led me to send Mr. Babington fresh specimens on two occa- 
sions. After a very careful examination, he gave as his opinion that it was 
the species I supposed. This is the first time this plant has been discovered 
in this division of the country, as Great Britain is divided into sections by 
Mr. Watson, in his Cybele Britanica. 

Elcochans multicauHs. Very sparingly on a salt marsh, between TTi^W ll 
and Southport, growing with Pyrola maritima. T. Williams. 

Potamogeton lucens. Pit at Formby. J. ShiUitoe. 

Carex laevigata. This comparatively rare species was found by James 
Shillitoe, in a Wooil, in Knowsley Park. 

Avena flavescens. Bidston Marsh. J. Skelhom. 

Triticum loliaceum. This very pretty little grass was discovered by Mr. 
Shillitoe on some waste lands, near the shore, at Parkgate ; it was grovnng 
plentifully, but the land last summer was cut up for building purposes, so 
that it is now lost. Any of our Lancashire Mends, who may be interested 
in it, can obtain a specimen from the collector. 

Poa subcffirulea. Walls, near Kirkdale Gaol, and on New Brighton 
Sand Hills. This is merely a variety of P. pratensis, perhap$ caused by 

situation. 

I shall now proceed to enumerate a few plants supposed to have been 
accidentally introduced into this neighbourhood, believing that any observa- 
tions respecting the time and manner of introduction must ultimately prove 
of value and interest to the botanist, for it is a well-known fact, that we 
are, year after year, adding fresh species to the British Flora, many of them 
undoubtedly exotic, while the manner of introduction remains a mere matter 
of speculation, some of them in the course of time becoming so thoroughly 
natiu*alised, as to make many doubtful as to whether the plants are truly 
indigenous or not. Thus, some of the plants that once decked the simple 
gardens of our ancestors, or the medicinal gardens of the Convents and 
Monasteries of England, are now so apparently vfild as to mislead the 
botanist, and puzzle him where to draw the line of limitation, between the 
alien and the native species. 
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Ooronilla varia. A plant with veiy slight claims to being Britbh, and 
jusUj ezduded from manj of our Floras ; was found by William Skelhorn, 
near Upton, in Cheshire. The flowers are very handsome and showy, and 
if this {dant should ever be thoroughly naturalised, it will form a veiy 
elegant addition to our British plants. 

Tnfolium resupinatum. A yery pretty small clorer, distinct from all 
the other species by its resupinate flowers, each flower being reversed in 
position, the open part of the corolla being upwards instead of downwards, 
as in all the other clovers. The flowers are of a beautiful crimson, small 
but elegantly shaped, the heads when in seed are nearest allied to T. 
fragifemm, the strawberry-headed trefoil, named from the resemblance of 
the seed vessels to that fruit. The first specimen found in this neighbour- 
hood was in 1851, at Everton, near St. Domingo Pit. It has since been 
found growing plentifully at Fairfield, by James Shillitoe ; and in the Fhy- 
tologist, Mr. Baker named a locality for it at New Brighton, near the 
Magazines. In the Phytologist for last year, I suggested what I thought 
might be a likely means of introduction. We have, I am informed, a large 
quantity of foreign hay brought to this port, in compressed packages. This 
hay is often spread in the fields, for the purpose of feeding cattle. This, 
therefore, if my information be correct, must be the means of introduction 
of many foreign plants. I think this far more likely to have been the 
means of introducing this plant, than that generally supposed, that it 
was brought among ballast. This might hold good with respect to the New 
Brighton locality, but could scarcely seem reasonable for the other two. At 
Fairfield, this plant is abundant and very luxuriant, its pretty bright 
crimson flowers decking the ground in a very pleasing manner. 

Euphorbia lathyrus. Fairfield. Most certainly an escape from some 
garden. 

Cheiranthus Oheiri, the wall flower. On a very old wall at Gayton. 

Senafalcus patulus. A veiy beautifal grass, decidedly the most pleasing 
and interesting of our foreign introductions ; was found last year, by James 
Shillitoe, growing on the edge of a clay pit at Hock Ferry. This grass 
has only once before been discovered in Great Britain, which was at 
Hebden Bridge, Yorkshire, where it had been introduced among wool. 
Mr. Shillitoe informs me that the specimen from Hock Ferry has every ap- 
pearance of being indigenous. However this may be, it can scarcely be a 
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natire grass, although its vicinity is worthy of close examination as likely 
to lead to some interesting information respecting the time and manner 
of its introduction. 

The list of mosses, as given in the Liverpool Flora, is very imperfect, 
arising in great measure from the fact that it was principaUy prepared by 
two botanists who had then only for a year or two been engaged in the 
study of this interesting class. Since its publication, there has been a 
large number of species added to it, some of them the rarest mosses we 
have, so that now there is an addition of at least half as many as the original 
list boasted. For these we are, in great measure, indebted to the inde- 
fatigable zeal of one of our local botanists, Mr. F. P. Marrat, who has him- 
self been instrumental in searching out and naming some of the most 
obscure of our mosses. 

Perhaps there has been no place more fruitful in the production of 
mosses Uian the sand hills of the Mersey. From Waterloo to Southport 
we have a succession of interesting species, many of them confined to the 
sea side, and well remunerating the muscologist for the trouble of collecting. 

It is not my intention to occupy your time by any lengthy observations 
on the s])ecies or localities, but I may perhaps be permitted to make a few 
remarks on one or two of the mosses found on the sand hills. 

Hypnum nodiflorum. A moss that appears in this locality to have been 
overlooked for years as a variety of H. stellatum, was first discovered to be 
distinct by Mr. Harrison of the Botanic Gardens. It is easily distinguished 
from n. stellatum, under the microscope, by the nerved leaf, that of H. 
stellatum being nerveless. 

Hypnum elodes and lycopodioides, two rare mosses, have also been 
found growing plentifully on the sand hills — ^the former at Southport, and 
tlie latter at Crosby. 

Among the Brya many interesting additions have been made from 
the some locality. Bryum Manratii was first found, by Mr. Manat, on the 
flat sands at Southport, and was named after him by Wilson and Hooker. 
At first it was mistaken for a variety of B. calophyllum, bat the true 
B. calophyllum or latifolium being found in company with it, led to a 
close examination of the supposed variety, and essential marks of dis- 
tinction were discovered ; the chief difference being in the form of the 
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eipsule— that of Mairatii being nearly round and muoh smaller than in 
B. calophyllom, there is also a marked difference in the leaves. I maj 
Roiaik that B, calophyllum is by far the more rare of the two, being found 
m this one locality in Tery small quandties. ^ 

Biyum Wamerii, intermedium, rostratum, and turbinatum, haye also 
been found at Southport. 

Among the inland mosses there have also been many valuable additions 
to the Flora. Hypnum, trichomanes, striatum, pratense, loreum, sericeum, 
puninom, aduncum, uncinatum, and revolvens, with others of less mo- 
aent, have been added to the list. 

OuDpjIopus tor&ceus, Didymodon heteromallum, Catoscopium nigritum, 
end Phascum serratum, with others too numerous to mention, all tend to 
Bake our list of species as interesting as that of the most favourite 
ttvoobgical districts. 



On THE IlLUIONATIOK of the DiATOMACEf, WHBN VIEWED UNDER THE 

MiCBOSCOPE. 

By Thomas Sansom, A.L.S., F,B.S.E., dc. 
(Rbad 24th Mat, 1855.) 



In bringing before the Society the subject of the illumination, under 

the microscope, of lined objects, or, in other words, the Diatomaceae, by 

means of obUque light, I shall not enter into the theory of optics, but 

caofine my remarks to a few practical suggestions on the best mode of 

obtaining a simple and efficient illumination when high powers are used. 

Within the last few years, and especially since the establishment of the 
Micnncopical Society of London, in 1840, the energies of several of tho 
moat talented opticians, both there and elsewhere, have been devoted almost 
excIuaiTcly to the improvement of the microscope ; and that instrument is 
DOW 80 complete, mechanically and optically, tliat the microscopes of the 
three principal makers have obtained, as they are entitled to, universal 
cdebritj. 

The greatest of all the modem improvement.^^, is, perhaps, tlie large 
made to the angle of aperture of the more recent object glasses. 
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and the three principal makers, viz., Mr. Andrew Boas, Messrs. Smith and 
Beck, and Messrs. Powell and Leyland, have produced most extraordinary 
glasses in this resi)ect. The Jurors, in their report on the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, speaking of the glasses of Messrs. Smith and Beck, say 
" thej are beautifully corrected for spherical aberration, but the secondary 
speculum has not been much diminished. The half inch focus of 70^ aper- 
ture [now called four tenths] is a wonderfully fine combination, easily 
showing objects, considered difficult for a i inch focal length a little more 
than a year since, and bearing the application of the higher eye pieces in 
an unprecedented manner.** 

Since the report was written, of which the above is an extract, other and 
still greater improvements have been made, and we have now ^ inch object 
glasses of 85° of angular aperture,* J of 160^ and iV of 170^ 

Having thus attained such comparative perfection in our object glasses, 
it became necessary to improve the means of illumination, hence innumer- 
able achromatic condensers have been invented, until we have now one for 
almost eveiy class of objects in our cabinets. Many of these instruments 
are most elaborate and elegant as works of art, but they are costly, and are 
therefore very popular amongst a class of microscopists who use their 
instruments only to observe such characters as are already pointed oat, and 
to be found on slides, sold mounted ready for exhibitioiL 

In viewing the Diatomacess under the microscope, it is found firom expe- 
rience, that in order to see the markings on the more delicate shells, glasses 
of large angular aperture are required, and that the shell should be illumi- 
nated with oblique light. The question then for consideration is, what is 
the best mode of applying that light ? 

The principle involved in the construction of almost all the modem 
achromatic condensers is that of stopping out the central rays of light, and 
illuminating the object by the external rays only. This is usually accom- 
plished by a revolving diaphragm, placed below the bottom lens of the com- 
bination, or introduced between the glasses. It b supposed by this means 
that shadows are avoided, and the definition of the olgect is improved. 
Now this must be admitted in theory to be correct, but I think it veiy 
doubtful whether in practice such perfection is often attained. 

• I am now informed (July, 1 855) that Mr. Ross has succeeded in prodncing ^ inrli 
obj^t ((lii^spft, of 95^ anil 130^ of angular aperture. 
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If yoa use an object glass, say a quarter of 240 linear magnifying power, 
iDd 72° of angular aperture, and from which the central rays haye been 
stopped* under the stage as an achromatic condenser, and take for an object 
glass a low power, say } of an inch focus, you will, on centering the con- 
denser carefully, obtain a small cone of light, of about 20-lOOOtli of an 
inch in diameter, in the centre of the field of view ; then place on the stage 
of the microscope a micrometer, in lieu of an object, which, when properly 
focussed, will be viewed with Ught reflected directly through the u^icroscope. 
Mow if the mirror be kept in the same axis, as originally adjusted, but 
ifightly ele^'ated either on the right or on the left, the cone of hght by 
vbich the object would be illuminated, will travel over a distance of 
^0-lOOOth of an inch on tlie micrometer, thus showing the extreme difficulty 
iu idjosting a stopped condenser, for the higher powers, in such a way that 
<N tbe external rays shall converge to a true centre. The whole field of 
^iewof Rosss J object glass, witli the lowest eyepiece is 12- 1 000th of an 
iQcfa, whereas a veiy slight movement of the mirror will id tor the position 
^ the cone of light reflected through the condenser, and shown on tho 
'''^Qiometer to the extent of 40- 1000th of an inch, or more than three times 
«e diameter of the whole field of 'view. 

^*iider these circumstances, I conclude the advantages resulting from 
^e use of stopped condensers is more ideal tlmn real, and that most 
^lUently when the objects are shown very successfully by means of thcso 
^Qdensers, the illumination has been effected by unintentionally shutting 
^ the rays of light from one side of the condenser, as well as from tho 
f^tre. However, under any circumstances, 1 feel satisfied that the most 
^portant discoveries have been made by tho application of oblique light, 
applied directly upon tho object by means of the bull s eye, or the con- 
**^*^S€r recommended by Mr. SolHtt, (vol. iii. page 87 Journal of Microsco- 
pe*^ Science). This condenser coiLsists of two achromatic louses, one of four, 
^ the other of two inch focus. The four inch lens has uii aperture of 
'« inch, and the two inch lens an aperture of I uf an inch ; they are 
r^'^ at 1 } inches asunder, and the com[>ound focus is un ijich beyond 
"€ smaller lens. 

Mke readiest mode of using oblique li<,'ht is to place tho lamp directly 
^"Ppo-iite to the stage of tho microscope, then a})p]y an ordinary bull's eye, 
^^ the combination of lenses invented by Mr. Sollitt. liy depressing or 
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elevating the body of the microscope, you may throw a flood of light on 
the object, at a greater or less angle, according to the power of the object 
glass. If the objective be of small angular aperture, and the light be 
applied at a greater angle than is suitable to the glass, the field will appear 
dark, and notliing will be visible ; but should the objective be of large 
angular aperture, and of high magnifying power, the markings on the most 
difficult test objects wiU be clearly defined. Much of the success of the 
operation will depend on the position of the shell. In some cases, and 
especially in those where the markings are very delicate, it will frequently 
be necessary to revolve the slide ; this may be done where the stage of the 
microscope has a circular motion, which is usual in the better class of 
instruments, but where that is not the case the same object may be attained 
by altering the position of the condenser, according as circumstances may 
dictate. 

The best way to judge of the merits of condensers, is to ascertain what 
success has attended their use, and if the principle be recognised as a test 
of quality, I think it may be fairly assumed that next to So11itt*s condenser, 
the bulls eye is the best ; unquestionably nearly all the discoveries have 
been made by the aid of one or other of these instruments. 

The Hull microscopists have, until within the last few months, used a 
small bulVs eye, which costs 7s. 6d., and to them we are indebted for many 
of our greatest discoveries. Messrs. Harrison and Sollitt, in a paper read 
before the meeting of the British Association at Hull, in 1853, have given us a 
short history of the discoveries made by them, and as their investigations 
have, until lately, been carried on with the aid of the bull*s eye, I take leave 
to quote their remarks. Speaking of the DiatomacesB they say, " we in 
Hull first discovered the delicate markings on their silicious coverings, 
and pointed them out to others as the proper test for lenses. The first of 
the DiatomacesB on which the lines were seen was the Navieula Hippo- 
campus of Ehrenberg, Pritchard, and Queckett This discovery was made 
early in 1841, when specimens were sent to the Microscopical Society in 
London, but tlie London microscopists not being able to bring out anything 
but the longitudinal markings, a remark was published by Mr. Harrison, 
in the Microscopical Journal for June, 1841, stating that we had discovered 
cross strias on the N. Hippocampus, but that these were only visible on 
some of the specimens. On this they were immediately written to, and 
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told that we meant to say there were both lougitudinal and cross striae on 
the spedmeiui sent They, after labouriug for nearly six months, and 
baqoflotly asserting that we were mistakeh, at length saw the cross striae, 
wad an aoooont of our disoovexy then appeared in the MicroscopicalJoumal 
far January, 1843. The next specimens on which the markings were 
leen by na were the N^ UneatOf of Harrison. This Navicula was unknown 
util 1843 — at least it had not been described by any author before that 
tbiML In 1844 Mr. Sollitt was in London, and showed the lines on this 
NaTicoIa to Mr. Boss, with a l-Sth of Nachet, although Mr. Ross, at that 
tiiiie» could not bring them out with a very fine l-12th which he had just 
taiBhed. This little circumstance, trifiing as it may appear, caused that 
lunent optician to alter the construction (d his microscope and to bring 
it into its present superior form. We afterwards discovered the lines on 
Ae y. angvlata, N. strigosa, and after much labour those on Ceratoneis 
fimdoia^ and the Navictda ngmoidea, and afterwards on the N. actu, which 
hit is 80 extremely difficult, that in order even to catch a glimpse of its 
iHfaete maridngB the observer must be in possession of glasses of a very 
luge an^e of aperture and the finest definition — ^havo the most careful 
■aaagement of oblique light, and in addition be possessed of a large share 
€■ patience. 

It will be obeerred that in the year 1841 Messrs. Ross and Sollitt held 
a diecnwrion for nearly six months aa to whether the Navieula hippocampus 
had tzansrerse lines or not These lines have since been measured and 
fimnd to lange about 42,000 to the inch, but Mr. Sollitt is now able to observe 
on the Navieula aeus, estimated by him to measure 130,000 to the 



During a short residence in Hull last summer, I received many very 
^iwAle hinta on the iUumination by oblique light from Messrs. Harrison 
■ad Sollitt, and I have seen, under favounible circumstances, with the aid 
cf the balls eye, the lines on Navieula acus with the i-8th of Ross of 15S° 
d angular aperture. 

By naing oblique light as alK)vo described I find no difficulty in showing 
villi a qnartsr-inch object gloss of SO*", the markings on Navictda angulala 
Im t mt m, Spmeeri, dongatum, Ac. ; or with Ross's ]-Rth of 152'' those on 
€3Ml0iWM/tfcu>2a, Navieula uigmoidea, Grammatophora, suUilissitna, and. 
indeed, almoat eveiy si)ecies of Diatomacese that I liavc examined. 
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Os LivERrooi. Pottery. 

Bi/ Joseph Mayer, F,S.A. 

(Read 3bd Mat, 1855.) 



Til a work just published umler the auspices of the Government, con- 
taining an account of the Specimens of Pottery in the Museum of Practical 
Geology in Jenny n Street, London,* I find tliat, under the head of 
Liverpool, the authors Siiy, " no detailed information has hitherto been 
obtained at the Museum res^x^cting Uiis earthenware. It is known that 
potteries wore carried on at Liverpool about the middle of the last centuir. 
and amongst them was one called tlie Ilerculaneam.** 

To fill up the chasm left by the authors in the history of tlie ceramic art 
in England, which, in reference to most other sites save Liverpool, has 
been detailt^d with as much accuTHcy as tlie materials in their possession 
would admit of. I am induced to give a few notices of Potters who carried 
on their works in laverpool. when that art was in its infancy in England, 
and who. by their persevering industry and scientific knowledge, helped 
to raise up the fame of tliis now great national manufacture. For what the 
authors lutve done, every lover of the art must feel grateful to them, who 
have so perscvcringly sought to fix the dates to tlie several inventions 
or improvements connected tlierewith, thajt their work is certainly the 
most complete of any yet published. 

The early histoiy of the art of pottei^-, ascarried oninthe town of Liverpool, 
is involved in much obscurity. The first mention of pottery in Liverpool 
which 1 have yet found, is in the list of town dues payable at the port in the 
year 1071, which contains the following items: — "For every cart-load 
of mugs (shipped) into foreign ports, Od. ; for every cartload of mugs 
along the coasts, 4d. : for every crate of cupps or pipes into foreign ports, 
lid. ; for every cmte of cupps or pipes along the coast, Id:" and from the 
specimens still remaining, I am inclined to assign to it a place amongst the 
first manufactories which were established in this country ; nor am I awaxe 
that any authentic piece of Finglish ware is known that can challenge 

* Catnlopuo of Spooimens illnstrHtive of tlie Composition and Mannfiictiiiv of BritUb 
PoUi>ry aiul Porcelnin. fn>ni tlio occupation of Uritain by the Ronumi to tb« prMent dav 
by Sir Henry dc la Bocbc, C.B., and Thomas Beeks, Curator, LondoD, 1855. 
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eomptriflon, in respect of antiquity, with the large placque now before you. 
It waB, I believe, made at the works of Alderman Shaw, situated at the 
bottom of Dale Street, and, as its inscription denotes, is '* A West Pros- 
pect of Great Crosby, 1716.** In the foreground are a number of ships 
and brigs, a sloop, and a schooner. The large ship has a boat fastened to 
ber stem, and there is another boat with two men in it rowing towards 
bar. On the water around them are numerous gulls and other aquatic 
birds ; on the sands adjoining the water are various figures — women carry- 
ing faaakets on their arms, and a man driving an ass before him. Rising 
up a little farther are the sandbanks, covered with broom and heather, 
amongBt which are many rabbits, with the small houso of the keeper of 
tbe warren. Further off, in the middle of the view, are men on horseback 
gdloping, with cows, birds, &c., which occupy a large space, at tlie back of 
whicb are fields, surrounded and divided into larger and smaller plots 
bj hedgerows, inside of which are numerous cattle, a milkmaid carr\'ing a 
paQ upon her head, and two men apparently conversing as they walk along. 
In the background is the town, including the school house aud nume- 
vooi other buildings, with long rows of trees and palings, gates, and other 
objects incidental to such a scene. On tlie right side of the view is Crosby 
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tviudmill, which is still ataniling. The appearance of ihe village, aa 
viewed from the River Mersey st the preeent day, shows little alter- 
ation to have taken place in the loeolity dnrisg the 139 yean which have 
elapsed since the prospect was taken. The slab is composed, of a coaisa 
brown ctay body, smeared with a thick white glaze, on which the design 
is pointed with a good rich blue colour. The snr&ce is quits flat, and mea- 
sures S feet 7 inches long by 1 foot 8 inches wide. It is nearly tliree- 
^uartersofan inch thick. Ajiother specimen exists in the old charch at 
<]rosby, affixed to the wall over one of the seats near the middle of the 
church ; it is of a lozenge form, measuring 33 inches across its greatest 
length, 10 inches on each side, and nearly ^k inch liiick. It ia made of 




the some rude body as tlie piece just described, and Hmaored wiUi glon; 
on it is also painted, in blue colour, the armorial bearings of the Merchant 
Tailors' Company of London, riz., argent, a tent royal between two Pariit- 
mept robes, gules, liued ermiue ; on a chief azuie, a Lion of England. 
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Crest, a floly Lamb in glory proper. Supporters, two Camels or. Motto, 
Conbordia parvse res crescunt ; below which is written in Roman letters, 
" This seat was erected by John Harrison and Henry Harrison, of Lever- 
poole, 1722.'* These gentlemen, I am told, were natives of Crosby, and 
erected and endowed the grammar school in that village, after having 
amassed large fortunes as merchants in the City of London ; they left the 
tmst in the hands of the Merchant Tailors* Company, who have lately 
restored the building. 

There are several specimens of similar ware in my cidlection, which I 
have procured from families resident in the town loDg prior to that time ; 
and that such was the style of manufacture, we have abundance of autho- 
rities for asserting ; thus proving that manufacture to have been in active 
operation in Liverpool, and one of the earliest of the numerous pot- 
teries which sprung up in England at the commencement of the 18th 
century.* Amongst other notices, we may quote the following :t— " The 

diief manu&ctures carried on here are blue and white earthenware, which 

, . ■ - . ... ■ » - 

at present almost vie with china. I^rge quantities are exported for the 
colonies abroad.** Amongst the specimens now exhibited are two *' mugs," 
the body and glaze similar to the other specimens just named, but 
pmamented with flowers and leaves in blue, yellow, and green colours. 
The lai^ger one, a quart mug, having on the side near the handle the letters 
and date, *' T. F., 1757,** was made at the pot works in Shaw*s Brow, and 
presented to Thomas Fazackerly by a friend of his, a workman there. 
Mr. F. having married during the following year, his friend made 
the smaller mug, which holds a pint, ornamented in the same style and 

• Since the above was in type I have found another speoimen of Liverpool delf ware 
placed in tlie front of the house belonging to the fiirm occupied by Mr. Josiab Day, at 
Newton-cum-Larton, in the Parish of West Kirby, in Cheshire, being a very large circular 
plate having painted on it the snns of Johnson impaling those of Anton, and beneath 
them the date 1753. The Mr. Johnson here alluded to was Mayor of Liverpool in 1766, 
and to him we owe the formation of St. James' Walk. Having married an heiress. 
Miss Anton, he built the house above named, and here resided for several years, where 
the slab was placed, probably being the gift of his brother Alderman, Mr. Shaw, the 
Potter. (See etching.) When at the house a few days ago, Mr. Day presented me with 
several tUes, some of Uie old delf make, others of a more recent date, and one with the 
name ^'Sadkr, Liveipool,'* upon it, which were formerly arranged round the fire-place ; 
also a posset cup of the penod of Shaw, also of the thick glaze style, together with a 
quart mug of coarse china body. 

f The Liveipool Memorandum Book, or Gentleman's, Merchant's, and Tradesman's 
Daily Pocket Journal, for the year 1704, so contrived as to be useful and convenient for 
all sorts of people, particularly with regard to their expenses, engagements, and occa- 
sional business : printed for B. Williamson, &c. 



uoluurs, but tlie initials aud date, axe "C. F., 1758," being in an otal. 
This he gave to the new-married lady, Catherine FazackeHy, from whose 
son, now living at Newton-le- Willows, I purchased them last year. 




The site of the principal potteries at that time was chiefly confined to 
the neighbourhood of the lon-er end of Dale Street, fonnerij called the 
Townsend, whore stood the bank or works of Mr. AUerman Thom a s ^ 
Shaw, who carried on an eztensiTe 'business, then occupying a very laiga= 
space of ground. It may he Been by referrii^ to the map ,of Liverpool M 
dated ITOO, where it is laid down at the end of FontAuoy Street and Da]^.j 
Street, and estends to Choriey Court, but there aie no remains now reco^^ 
nisable save the private residence of Mr. Shaw, at preaent numbere^^ 
UO, in Dale Street. 




There is another specimen known to have been made hy Aldennan Shaw. 
It is a yerj large punch bowl, measuring 17^ inches diameter, made of the 
ooane brown native clay, ameared with a thick white glaze, the ornamented 
parts in blue colour, and representing a three-masted ship in full sail, 
with streamer flying at the masthead and union jack at the jib, having a 
hon for her figure head. Thia bowl was made for a Captain Metcalf, who 
commanded the Gk>lden Lion, which was the first ressel that sailed out of 
Liverpool in the whale fishery and Greenland trade ; and was presented to 
him on bis return from his second voyage by his emjdoyers, who were a 
company composed of the principal merchante in Liverpool in the year 
1753. 




From this piece of ware we may reasonably conclude that, as it was no 
doubt the best the bank could produce, the quality usually made here was of 
the common delf style, for domestic uses. Although I have a few pieces 
which are of an ornamental form, with indented and raised work, evidently 
made in a mould, and as they are too large for general purposes, may have 
been used only on particular occasions. 

There was, however, another pottery in Liverpool, situated in Harrington 
Btreet, at the back of Lord Street, where the art of printing on pottery 
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was iirst discovered by Mr. John Sadler, whooe fiUher wss a favourite 
Boldier of die great Duke of Marlborough, and was out with him in the 
wars in tlie Low Countries. Being lodged whilst there in the house of a 
printer, ho obtained an insight into the art of printing, and on his return to 
England, after tlie accession of George I. to the throne of England, he 
from attachment to the house of Stuart, left the army in dii^oBt, forfeiting 
all his arrears of paj, and retired to Uhrerstone. Here he married a 
Miss Bibbj, who was acquainted with two of the daughters of the' Eaii 
of Sefton ; through their influence he removed to Melling, and slxntlj afler- 
wards took the lease of a house and hrm at Aintree, which bears date 
17*^3, " made between the Right Hon. Sir Richard Moljneux, Bart, Lord 
Viscouut Moljneux of Maryburgh, in the kingdom of Ireland, on the one 
part, and Adam Sadler, of Melling, gentleman, on the other part/' But, 
being of an active turn of mind, he shortly afterwards commenced business 
us a priuter in the New Market, in Liverpool, where he printed a great 
number of books, amongst which was one called " The Muse*s Delight,** con- 
taining a large collection of songs set to music, of which he was justly proud, 
as he was an excellent musician himself, and played upon seyeral instru- 
ments, the violin being his favourite. 

His son, John Sadler, having learned the art of engraving, and being 
out of his apprenticeship, bought from his fisither, Adam Sadler, a house in 
Harrington Street, nominally for the sum of 5s., and there he commenced 
business on his own account, in 1748. About this time he married Miss 
Elizabeth Parker, the daughter of Mr. F^ker, watchmaker, of Seel Street, 
and niece of Mr. Fazackerly, silversmith, of Pool Lane. After gettin 
a good business, some of his fellow-townsmen became jealous of him, ami 
persuaded the corporation to remove him. They accordingly ordered hinx 
to remove, as none but freemen would be allowed to keep a shop in the 
to\^'n. On his disregarding this, they entered an action against him, 
which he defended, and, through the aid of Mr. Topping* gained his 
ciuse, the corporation not being able to prove their li^^t to power of 
ejectment. This decision becoming known, many men fiom nuious odur 
places, finding Liverpool a growing place, came and set up in buunees in 
the towu. 

Mr. Sadler gained his first idea of applying the art of printing to the 
ornamentation of potter}', from seeing some children stick waste prints, 
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which he had given them, upon pieces of broken earthenware that they had 
toraght from the potteries to ornament their ** baby-houses" with. This 
"Mt, Sadler kept to himself; and seeing the value of the art thus suggested 
t& him by that circumstance, after many fruitless trials, he at last succeeded 
in accomplishing his object. When he saw that his invention wad 
nearly perfSeet, he communicated it to Mr. Guy Green, who had lately 
succeeded Mr. B^er*s Esther in the printing business. Guy Green, a poor 
boy, used to go and buy ballads, whenever he got a penny to spare, from 
Mr. Adam Sadler, the publisher of them, who, seeing he was a sharp lad, 
took him into his service, and encouraged him to honourable industry 
This he had the pleasure of witnessing in after life, and of seeing his 
business carried on as respectably as when in his own hands. The two 
now conducted their esiperiments together, and ultimately entering into a 
partnership, determined to apply to the King for a patent, and accordingly 
procured aQ the requisite cerfcificaites and other papers necessary to show their 
claim to the discovery ; but they consulted with their friends, however, who, 
feding assured that so curious a discovery would not easily be found out, and 
consequently that a long time must elapse before others could injure them 
by opposition, and considering besides the great expense and delay attendant 
upon securing the patent, as weU as the exposure of the method, the secret 
of which was of the utmost value to them, it was thought better to abandon 
the idea of a patent. The papers, consequently, were never used, which 
wiU aocotmt for iheii being now in my possession, I having obtained them 
from Miss Sadler, of Aintree, the only and still surviving daughter of the 
discoverer. 

Several places have been selected as cledming the honour of the first 
introduction of the art which helped to make English pottery famous 
throughout the civilised world, and has done so much towards making its 
production one of the great staple manufactures of the countiy. There 
are computed now to be nearly 110,000 hands employed in connexion with 
the art, and, therefore, to set at rest the question of any doubt about it in 
future, I give the evidence from the original documents now in my pos- 
session, as follows : — 

T, John Sadler, of LiTerpoole, in the county of Lancaster, printer, and Qnj Green, of 
lUveipoole aforendd, printer, severally maketh oath, that on Tuesday, the 27th day of 
July instant, they, these deponents, wiUiout the aid or assistance of any other person or 
persons, did, within the spa6« of six hours, to wit betwixt the hours of nine in die 
morning and three in the afternoon of the satne day, print upwards of twelTe hundred 
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earthenware tiles of differeDt patterns, at Liverpoole aforesaid, and which, as these 
deponents have heard and believe, were more in Dumber, and better, and neater, than one 
hundred skilful pot painters could hare painted in the like space of time in the common 
and usual way of painting with a pencil ; and these deponents say that they haTe been 
upwards of seven years in finding out the method of printing tiles, and in making tryals 
and experiments for that purpose, which they have now, through great pains and expence, 
brought to perfection. 

JoHs Sadleb. 

Gut Obbbs. 

Taken and sworn at Lirerpoole, in the county of Lancaster, the second day of August, 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty six, before Wm. Statham, a master extraordinary 
in chancery. 



We, Alderman Thomas Shaw and Samuel Qilbody, both of Lirerpoole, in the county 
of Lancaster, clay potters, whose names are hereunto subscribed, do hereby humbly 
rertifye that we are well assured that John Sadler and Guy Green did, at LiTcrpoole 
aforesaid, on Tuesday, the 27th day of July last past, within the space of six hours, print 
upwards of 1:^00 earthenware tiles of different colours and patterns, which is upon a 
moderate computation more than 100 good workmen could haTS done uf the same 
patterns in the same space of time by the usual way of painting with the pencil. That 
we liavc since burnt the above tiles, and that they are considerably neater than any we 
have seen pencilled, and may be sold at little more than half the price. We are also 
assured the said John Sadler and Guy Green have been several years in bringing the art 
of printing on earthenware to perfection, and we never heard it was done by any other 
person or persons but themselves. We are also assured that as the Dutch (who import 
large quantities of tile into England, Ireland, &o.,) may by this improvement be considerably 
undersold, it cannot fail to be of great advantage to the nation, and to the town of IJver- 
poole in particular, where the earthenware manufacture is more extensively carried on 
than in any other town in the kingdom, and for which reasons we hope and do not doubt 
the above persons will be indulged in their request for a patent, to secure to them the 
profits that may arise from the above usefiil and advantageous improvements. 

Thomas Sbaw. 
Samubl Gilbout. 



Liverpoole, August 18th, 1796. 
Sir, — John Sadler, the bearer, and Guy Green, both of this town, have invented a. 
method of printing potters' earthenware tyles for chimneys with surpiiaing expedition.. 
We liave seen several of their printed tyles, and are of opinion that Uiey are raperior U9 
any done by the pencill, and that tliis invention will be highly advantageous to Uie king- 
dom in general, and to the town of Liverpoole in particular. 

In consequence of which, and for the encourgement of so useftil and ingenious an 
improvement, we desire the favour of your interest in procuring for them hit Miyesty's 
letters patent, 

Ellis Cublipitb. 
Spbbcbb Stbbbs. 
Cbablbs Goobb. 
Addressed to Charles Pole, Esq., in London. 

Thus it appears, from the evidence ahove given, that to Mr. Sadler ^re 
owe tlie art of printing on pottery ; but that eTidence is farther confirmed 
by specimens now before you, an impression from a copper-plate engrayed 
after a portrait of Frederick III., King of Prussia, done from an origiDal, 
painted at Berlin in 1756. " J. Sadler, Liverp! Enam!** It is on enamelled 
copitcr. Besides the one now exhibited, there is another in the same style. 
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beii^ a portrait of George II. ; also the arms of the Bucks Society ; a 

quart mug, with a well executed landscape; a numlier of square tiles used 

for ornamenting fire places, of various patterns, with figures, landacapes, sea 

views, Ac. ; a teapot with the crest of the &mil;, and underneath : — 

Oood hMlth ud sacceu 

To tbe Bighl Hooonnble ihe Eirl of Derbj. 

Long mftf hi Uts, 




All of these have the name " Sadler, sculptor " Others again, have the 
name of " Green." 

The author of a work on Liverpool * at the close of the last centuiy, 
says—" Oopper^filate printing upon china and earthenware onginated here 
in 176S,and remained some time a secret with theinventors Messrs Sadler 
and Green, the latter of vrhom still continues the busmese m Hamngton 
Street It t^peared unaccountable how uneven sur&ces could receive 
impressions from copper plates. It could not however long remain 
imdiBcovered, that the impression &om the plate ts firat taken upon paper, 
and from thence communicated to tlie ware after it is glazed The manner 
in which this continues to be done here remains still nnnvalled in . 
perfection." 

At the east end of Sefton Ohurch on the south side, near the vestry 
door, is the burial place of the Sadlera on the gravestone of which is 
recorded — 

Hare lies the bod; of Adfttn Sadler, who deported IbU life Ibe 71b Oclobar.lTSe, aged 63. 

Bera lies the hodf of Hr. John Sadler, from Lirerpool, wbo deptrted Ibis life tbe lOlb 
of December, 1TS9, iged QB. 

* The Llierpool Guide, by W. Hon, LiTerpool, ITfiO, thiid edition, p. 107. 
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Also, the iKxly of Elizabetli, widow of Ifr. John SacDer, who deptrted this life the 
20th of May, 1812, aged 88 yean. 

EequUicai in pace. 

About this time Josiah Wedgwood was making a complete revelation in 
the art of pottery ; and four years after Messrs. Sadler and Greenes inven- 
tion was announced to tlie world, Wedgwood brought out bis celebrated 
Queens ware. Eagerly seizhig upon the new style of ornamentation 
invented in Liverpool, he immediately made anangemeuts with the 
proprietors for decorating his hitherto creamcoloured Queen's ware by 
their process ; and accordingly, I find him making the plain body at 
Burslem, and sending it in that state to Liverpool by vraggon, where it was 
priuted, and again returned to him by the same conveyance, except in the 
case of those orders that must go by sea fit for the market. This he 
continued to do until near the time of his death, when we find, by invoices 
now in my possession, tliat ware was sent to Liverpool, and printed by 
Mr. Guy Green, as late as 1704. A little before this time, his manu- 
factory at Etruria having been made complete in all other branches of the 
art, and the manuOeu^ture in Liveipool being much decayed, he engaged 
many of the hands formerly employed there. Amongst the indentures is 
the name of John Pennington son of James Pennington, manufacturer of 
china, dated 1784, to be taught the art of engraving in aquatint, and 
thus he was enabled to execute the printing on his own premises in Staffi>rd- 
shire, thereby saving the expense of transport to and fro. 

In proof tliat ^Ir. Wedgwood did this, I may quote a few passages from 
letters to his partner, Mr. Bentley, in London. He says — 

1770. — We wrote to Mr. Green iu cooBequeoce of your letter, ■<^^"«t'"g diat a foreign. 
gentlem. wanted a service of ware priuted with different landaUpt, bat that he would nofc 
contirm the order without knowing how many different designa of landakips we could 
pat npon them. 

!Mr. Greens answer is: — 

The patterns for Inndskips are, for every dish a different landakip, ruin, dke^ abont 80 
differeut designs for tahle, soup, and dessert plates, and a great variety for variona piu- 
poscs of turceiis, sAure boats, *tc. 

1768.— The cards (address j I intend to have engraved in Liveipool, &o. 

17G0. — One crate of printed tea ware. 

On the other liand I find letters from Mr. Green to Mr. Wedgwood : — 

177G. — Your Mr. Haywood desires tlie invoice of a box of pattern tilee eent some tune 
ago. As I did uot intend to make any charge for them, I have no aceoimt of the 
contents. The prices I sell tliem for to the shops, &o., are •■ followa :— For black 
printed tiles, Os. per dozen ; green vase tiles, 4s. ditto ; figured tiles, greeo groond, 4a. 
6d. ditto; green figured tiles, 4s. ditto; half tiles for borders, 9s. IM. ditto; rose or 
spotted tiles, 8s. 6d. ditto, &c. 
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1783v— I here pat the tile plate to be engiaved as soon as I received your order for 
il» bot by tbe neglect of the engrsTer it is not yet finished, bnt expect it i^ be 
odBrawtod to-monow. 
1788.— Oar tnamel kiln being down, prerented us sending you the goods forward 



1788w^T1m plate with cypher was done here. I think it wonld be best to print the 
cjfber in black, as I am mnch sfraid the brown parple that the pattern was done in 
wmdd BOt stand an op and down heat, as it woald change in being long in heating. 

178S^— For piinting a table and tea senioe of 250 pieces [D. 0.1 for David Oairiok, 
A6s.I|d. 

178aL— Twentj-fire doien half tUes printing and colooriag, £1 5s. 

The list inToice I find from Mr. Green is dated 

ITMy— I am sorry I cannot make ont the invoice yon reqnest of goods forwarded yon 
^piil 4tb, for want oi having received yoor charge of them to me. Only directions for 
fshifliig' them came enclosed in the package. 

17W&— To j^dnting two frnit baskets. Is. 

Thk last item of oonrsedoes not imply that Mr. Wedgwood had the chief 
of his wotfk done here, but no doubt the articles were required to match some 
■onriea pzoviouslj sold, of which Mr. Green had possession of the copper 
pities. In the fi>llowing year, Mr. Green retired from business to ei^oy 
4e firnite of his long and successful labours. The following memorandum 
Iq the hiadwritiDg of Mr. Sadler (from Mr. Sadler*s receipt book in my 
U date 1766) will give an idea of the extent of their business. 



J. Sadlflr and G. Green wonld be wilUng to take a young man, about 18, into partner- 
ridy fsr a third of their concern, in the printing and enamelling china, eartlienware, tile, 
Jftf boriiiMs, on the following conditions : — Ist, That he advance £200 for his third 
fart of tbt cngmvings and other materials necessary for the business, (N.B. : The 
alone have cost above £800.) 2nd, That he should give his labour and 
for twelve months without anv share of the profits, in consideration of being 
completely in the business, ord. After the expiration of the twelve months 
of wan in the works should be valued, as low as is common in those eases, 
1m dioald fanmedistely enter as a partner into the profits of the whole concern 
either paying the value for his third share of such stock, or paying interest 
il tin it is eleored off. The value of the stock is uncertain, being sometimes £200 
other times, bat, reckon it at the least, may be about £600. The sole reason 
a partner is, J. Sadler not choosing to confine himself to business so muc^ as 




There was another pottery near the bottom of Duke Street, in the short 
still called Pot-house Lane. This was carred on by Mr. James 
Drinkwater, who was bom in the neighbourhood of Preston, and an ancestor 
d the late Sir George Drinkwater. He married a Miss Locce, the daughter 
cf a merchant after whom Leece Street was named. Ho had extensive 
worica, for making earthenware of a coarse native clay body, smeared with 
m tUek tin i^aze, and ornamented with rudely painted subjects after 
types, in blue colour. A large plate of his make was presented to 
bj hie gmnd-eon, Mr. Alexander Syers, and is now in my collection. 
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A similar establishment existed at the bottom of Richmond-row, and 
was carried on bj Mr. Thomas Spencer, who afterwards removed his woiks 
to near Prescot, where he started the " Moss Pottery," which is still carried 
on by his descendants ; but it was as now confined to the making of common 
red-claj ware, for domestic use, as jowls, steins, flower-pots, &c. 

Having traced the middle era of Liverpool pottery, we now enter upon 
the more pleasing part of the inquiiy. It is that which relates to the transi- 
tion from the rudely fabricated article made for necessary uses, to the com- 
mencement and gradual progress of the more refined work, and to the un- 
equalled excellence in material, design, and execution, which at one time was 
imhesitatingly awarded to the geniuses of the Ceramic art at Liverpool. At 
the bottom of Dale Street ran a small rivulet, covered over, on the east side 
of which was rising ground ; and w£is the road to Mr. Shaw*s works ; from which 
circumstance the place was called Shawns Brow. Here several works were 
established, and in a short time the whole of the Brow became one mass of 
potters' banks, with houses for the workmen on both sides of the street ; 
and so numerous were they, that, according to the census taken in 1790, 
there were as many as 74 houses, occupied by 874 persons, the whole of 
whom were connected with the potteries. 

Amongst the principal manufacturers who had banks here, was Mr. 
Richard Chaffers, bom in Mersey-street, where his father lived, who was an 
eminent shipwright. Mr. Chaffers served his apprenticeship to Alderman 
Shaw, after which he commenced business on his own account : his works 
were situated on the north side, near the bottom of the Brow. Here, 
about 1752, he commenced making, in the usual style of that period, blue 
and white earthenware, which was exported to our American colonies, now 
the United States. Shortly after that time, hearing the report of the great 
improvements made by Wedgwood in the body of the ware, and finding Mr. 
Wedgwood a very formidable rival in the art of which he was then at the 
head, Mr. Chaffers was induced to aim at making a higher class of ware than 
had been produced here before. His endeavours now were turned to the 
production of china, the manufjEicture of which required an ingredient called 
soapstone, of which he was not able to procure any supply. It had not 
long before been discovered by Mr. William Cookworthy, in Cornwall, and 
the district where it was found had already been leased out to other 
persons. He saw that the days of the Liverpool manufacture were num- 
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bered unless the same material could be procured, which opinion was con- 
finned' by a very clever person of the name of Podmore, who, although not a 
scientific chemist or geologist, was, nevertheless, a very superior practical 



Mr. Podmore had been in the service of Mr. Wedgwood, but left it from 
a wish to establish himself as a manufacturer in America. On coming to 
liveipool to embark for that country, he called upon Mr. Chaffers as the 
leading man in the trade. They entered into a long conversation, in the 
eoone of which Podmore exhibited so much intelligence and practical 
knowledge, that Mr. Chafifers, by a most liberal offer, induced him to 
forego his American project, and enter into his service. 

Mr. Ghafifers's object now was to come into the field with Staffordshire 
pmri maisrid, if I may be allowed that play upon words. He therefore deter- 
mined to set out for Cornwall upon the forlorn hope of discovering a vein of 
flottprock. The operations would be most expensive and laborious, some- 
what akin to the process of boring for coal in our county. But where was he 
to begin— on whose estate was it to be found ? what description of men was 
he to employ? He was, however, in the prime of manhood, of untiring 
, of fine address, and, what was then necessary, an excellent horse- 
He obtained letters of introduction from the Earl of Derby, Lord 
Stnnge, his eldest son, and other men of consequence in our county, to 
some of the leading landowners in Cornwall, then attending their duty in 
Plulianient. 

In those days, there were no mail coaches and railways to aid the weary 
tnTeller. A stout horse was the only means of conveyance for a man of 
the hitler class. Imagine Mr. Chaffers, having taken leave of his wife 
and niimeroas family and friends, mounted with a pair of saddle Imgs under 
hiiii. containing a supply of linen, &c., a thousand guineas, tlie first instal- 
meotp to pay the wages of the miners, a brace of pistols in his holsters, pu^ 
Hung his journey to London. He hod made considerable ()n)<;ress in practical 
geekgy, thoogh the science was then but little rultivatod. Having, during 
hie stay in London, obtained |)enuLssion to bore fur soaprock from more tliim 
one of the principal proprietors of mountain land ho judged most likoly to 
jield iU he proceeded to Cornwall and conimcnced o]>emtiuns. H is first efforts 
wewB not sacceasful. He moved to another quarter, with no better result : 
word, he expended large sums of money without finding the 
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wLshed-for veiu. Somcwliat disLeartoned, but not subdued, he determined 
to return home, where his presence was much wanted. He did not, how- ' 
ever, intend to abandon, but only suspend, his operations. He accord- 
ingly assembled all the miners in his employ, and announced to them, to 
their great regret, his determination. Previously to his departure he 
scrupulously paid every man his wages. One of them was missing ; he 
was told the man in question was gone up the mountain to try another 
place. He then left that man's wages in the hands of the " captain of the 
gang,'* and mounting his horse with a heavy heart, took leave of the men, 
to whom his animatod and conciliatory manners had greatly endeared him. 

Tlio road to the nearest town, the name of which I never oould learn, 
was precipitous and rugged. A traveller on horseback made so little 
progress tliat a mountaineer on fooU by taking a short cut over the rocky 
crags, could easily come wiUiin ear-shot of him. After journeying for some 
time, ho thought he heard a faint cry in the distance. He di«imo\inted^ 
and, ascending a hill, plainly saw the signal of discovery flying from a 
lofty peak. It appeared that the man who had separated from hb fellow 
miners, and puraucd his researches alone, had discovered a vein ; and oa 
coming back to head quartera and, finding Mr. Chafien had left tbem, 
ho hoisted the pre-concerted signal, and pureued him aciofis the moontaiii 
with the pleasing intelligence, shouting, at times, to attract the sooiewhat 
dispirited traveller's attention. 

Mr. Chaffers immediately returned, took the whole gang into permanmit 
employment, and obtained an ample supply of the long sought for clay 
which ^va3 conveyed to the nearest port, and shipped thence to liveipooL 
On its arrival, the vessel entered with its precious freight into the old 
Dock, dressed in coloura, amidst the cheen of the assembled spectators. 

During his absence, Mr. OhalTers had regularly ooiresponded with his 
wife ; but on his arrival in London, on his return home» the continoed 
fati^^o he had endured, together with anxiety of mind, brought on a 
dangerous fever, under which he laboured for several weeks. He was 
unknown at the inn where he stayed ; but the landlixd seeing that his 
guest — a very handsome man — ^had the dress and demeanour of a gentle- 
man, called in an eminent physician, who sedulously and skiUully attended 
his patient. The doctor examined his saddle bags, and, having ascertained 
his name and address from the lettera and papen therein, communicated 
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to his anxious wife all the particulars of his illness, aud coucluded with 
the oonsoliDg intelligence, that *'he could that day pronounce him out of 
danger." As soon as he could travel ho delighted his family and friends 
with his presence in Liverpool. 

No sooner had Mr. Chaffers arrived at home than he set to work with his 
new materiaLs, aud soon produced articles that gained him much reputation, 
as was frankly acknowledged by the great Wedgwood, to whom Mr. 
Chafiers presented a tea set of his chinaware, aud who, on looking at one 
of the cups, admiring the body, and examining the colours used in decora- 
tion, exclaimed, ** This puts an end to the battle. Mr. Chaffers beats us all 
in his colours and with his knowledge ; ho can mako colours for two 
guineas which I cannot produce so good ibr five !" 

But of how short duration was this distinguished progress. The sad 
tale of the sudden death of this eminent citizen remains to be told. Pod- 
more, his fjATourite foreman, was seized some years after the events nar- 
nted with a malignant fever, without hope of recovery. The unfortunato 
waSbtet sent a message declaring '* his wish to see his dear master once 
more before their final separation." Mr. Cliaffers, a man of full aud 
aanguine habit, most imprudently complied, and shortly after took the 
ferer, to which he fell a victim. He was intened in the old churchyard 
of St Nicholas, near the grave of his faithful servant. It is said that 
when Mr. Wedg^'ood heard of the sudden death of Mr. Cliaffers, liko a 
generous competitor he exhibited sincere regret, and acknowledged that he 
most ultimately have yielded the palm to his rival in certain branches, 
from his superiority as a chemist, hi-^ profound knowledge of the art of 
compounding colours, and their more economital prejiai-ation. This unfor- 
tmate erent, by taking away both master and principal assistant, put an 
end to the prosecution of the trade, and was the coinnienceninit of 
the breaking up of tliat branch of tlio art whlrh Mr. Chaffer*^ had mainly 
hnmghtto such a high state of pt'ifcction. A i^reat uuhiIkt uf the potters 
nltimatelj emigrated to America, whilst many of thit bi>t \\d\uU transfrrred 
tfaemaelTes to the service of Mr. Wol^'woorl, or wore hiii'd l>v other Staf- 
fbrdshire manufacturers. There is a ]K>rtrait of Mr. Cluitfois by Caddick. 
Mr. ChafTerBs private residence was at the corner of I)ale-streot and Old 
HAjmarket, now pulled down. Of the >p«M-iiiieM*< p induced by thi- oiniiient 
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potter I have several in mr coUectioii of English 
Li.^uerv. one of which is a pepper K»x of the hour-glass 
-ii^ij-H, [:aiut«ed in blue enamel colour with a chequered 
c«T'.tHr at ti:p and bottom, and ihe name, "• Richard 
ClvrT-rs, IT^t)." round the waist of it. So well 
kr-'.wu Wis the ware of Mr. ChaiTera in the American 
C'.Io'jics. that i: was a common sayicg of a person 
wh.» was acuTv that " He's a-i hot as Dick's pepper 
box. * alluiiiiij; to those made bv Mr. Chaffers, who 
exiorrrd a verr lar^e '|uautitv of his manufiicture to the then Eoglish 

An.:::rr t :-=.v is a tea cup. paintevl with a figure and landscape, after the 

St vie o( India china, which, for cleverness of 
uuinipulation in the throwing, the almost egg- 
shell thinness of its sides, the compact solid 
l->iy. with the smoothness of the glaze, and the 
deep richness of the brilliant colours, may l^ 
I compared, without any fear of disparagement, 
with the large punch bon^l of oriental make that 
stands beside it — the identical bowl that Mr. 
Chafers kept as a pattern for his workman to copy 
from . 1 1 was preserved in kis family mitil recently 
presented to me, along with the pepper box and 
tea cup. by his i;rand<on. John Rosson, Esq., of Moor Hall, near Onnskirk, 
whose mother was the daughter of Mr. Chaffers, and who related to me 
many of the particulars of his career. Other pieces in my collection are a 
tea pot. tea caddy, and a cream jug. painted with figures and landscapes, after 
the Chinese style : a\<o a large punch bowl, painted with flowers and festoons, 
presented to nie by Miss Mather, of Mount-pleasant ; also a quart jug 
having a ponrait of Frederick the Third. King of Pmssia, on each side of 
wliii'h are trv>phles of war : in the inside are painted a war trophy and 
sprigs of tlowers. and at the bottom is the Prussian Eagle. This was 
given to me by Charles Chandos Pole, Esq., a descendant of one of the 
early Liverpool families, whose grandfather was the member of Parliament 
to whom the letter was addressed in favour of Messrs. Sadler and Green, 
the inventors of printing on pottery. 
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In March, 1761, commenced one of those strongly contested elections 
Cor nDiemben of F^uiiament, for which Liverpool has long been notorious. 
The candidates were Sir William Meredith, Bart., Sir Ellis Gunlifife, Bart., 
and Chailes Pole, Esq., and from the poll and squib book, published after 
die eiectiod was over, and printed by John Sadler, we find that 102 potters 
voted for Sir William, all of whom gave plumpers, which carried the election. 
Indeed, they could do this whenever they were so minded, the pottery trade 
ftt that time being the most staple manufacture in the town. Amongst tho 
•ODgB on that occasion was one for the craft of the clay, entitled : — 

THE POTTEB'S SONG. 
To the tune qf**Te mortals whom fancy t"* 8fc. 

▲DDBEtSBD TO THB PLUMP I KO POTTERS. 

Ye trae hearted fellows, free plumpers and men, 
Independent in Britain, how great is your claim ! 
Not power without candour can soothe with a smile. 
Or forms of vain grandeur e'en fancy beguile. 

CHORUS. 

And thus sings the parent of liberty's cause, 

If my son you would be. 

If my son you would be, 
Like Britons undaunted— like Britons be free ! 

Tranquility, heightened by friendship's supply. 
Degraded may censure — with malice stalk by ! 
Auspiciously reigning — those plumpers they say. 
Unluckily carry the spoils of each day. 

And thus, &c. 

Regardless of great ones, we live uncontrolled, 
We'rw potters and plumpers, we arc not tu be sold : 
No purchase but merit can cheapen such rouIs 
Thus circled in friendship we live by our bowls. 

And thus, &c. 

Regained — now preserve the true blessing of clioice. 
And strike at the wretch that would blast a free voice : 
Thus rich in possession of what is our own. 
Sir William's our member —Squire Charl«>y may nioam 

And thuH, <l-c. 

The next works on the Brow were those of Pennington, whose 
fttlier, John Pennington, was a maltster, and married a Miss Johnson, of 
Evflitoa, by whom be hail three sons^James, John, and Seth. His oldest 
James, had a pottery in Copperas Hill ; John, the second son, carried 
large " bank," near the comer of Upi)er Islington and St. Anne's 
Seth, the youngest, had pot-works on Shaw's Brow, which 
▼eiy large, extending as fur as Clayton-street, which were carried 
with great spirit; and, requiring more help to conduct it, he took 
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B£ a partner, Mr. Fart, but the counectioii did not last long. Here be 
produced china, of which the Isiger pieces, such as vaaee, punch bowla, 
&o., have often been sold for oriental make, and, indeed, ara almoet 
of an equal quality with tliat renowned material. I hare several speci- 
mens of this ware. This group is part of a set of chimney onuuneata. 




which I purchased at the latter end of last year from Miss Pen 

of Everton-terrace, who is the only child of Mr. Penningtoa now aliTe, and 

kept them as relics of her father's manufacture. 

But, prior to his roaking of china, Mr. Pennington was celebrated fbr 
his punch bowls, of wliich he made many very large ones, the earliest ot 
which has in the inside a ship in full sail, and underneath ia written, 
"Success to the Monraouth, ITOO." The outside is ornamented with 
birds, a butterfly, and trees, done in bright yellow and green. It 
was presented to mc by Mrs. Twentyman, of Duke street. Another pnndi 
howl has a siibjei:t ou the outside, two sailors, one sitting on the stock of 
an anchor and holding iu one of his bauds a punch howl, in the othw • 
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■word ; Oie otber sulor aits astride a barrel, whilst between them is a large 
dmt or box, on wbkh is written " Spanish Gold." Inside the bowl is a 
■hip in full sail, and ondcmeath U "1770, success to the Isabella;" the 
wbole done in blue colour. 

The largest punch bowl I haTe secri ia one made at this mannfactory ; 
it is 90^ inches in diameter, and stands 9 inches high. The ornaments are 
puntad in blue colour. It has on the outside a bindscape, with horses and 
trees, s church in the distance, and in the foreground two bridges, on 
nhidi stand two men fishing in the water below. In the inside of the 
bowl is a group, consisting of aliipa and boats, HUiroundod by a deep border 
of tnpbies of warlike instruments, flags, swords, drums, trumpets, &c., 
vnnged in six groups, which are divided bj different kinds of shot, 
namely, chain, crescent, srrow, or triangle, shell with fusee burning, cross 
or bar, snd grape shot, under which is written, " Success to the Africa trade. 
George Dickenson." The description given with this bowl is as follows : — 




" John Robinson, a pot painter, served his time at Pennington 'i, in Shaw's 
blow, and tliere painlod this punch bowL" Mr, Robinson removed (after 
the breitking up of the Liverpool potteries) to Bnrelem, and presented 
the bowl to the Potteiy Mechanics' Institution at Shelton, in Stafibrd- 
ehtre, nhere it now is (Id.'iS). Another group of this make consists of 
large vasen for tlon'ers, omamouted with landscapes, birds, and flowers, 
the covers formed of lions sejant holding shields. The whole of the 
designs upon them are painted in blue. This group, as veil as the bowls. 




are all of earthenware of a good com^uct body, and good glua. 

Mr. Pennington was celebrated for making a very rich bine eolonr, for 
the recipe of which he was offered by a Staffordshire house 1000 pimeM : 
but be rcfuseil the offer, as it was a source of great profit to bjm, being kept 
so secret tluit none ever mixed the colours but himaelt But aboat twelve 
months after the offer was made to Itim, another ma n o fi tctorer produced 
the same tint nf coli^ur. It was said that his brother Junes, haviDg 



bim to tell the secret to him, aod being a wild and eKlraTagant 
yoiiDg man, who bad run through all his property, which he spent in disei- 
patioa, afteimrdB in a drunken fit divulged the secret to one of his pot 
eomputiona, who immediately sold the recipe to the Stafibrdabire potter, 
and bj this meana the eatabliahment of a riral in making their celebrated 
blue colour, destroyed the monopoly which he had created by his 
indostij. After this disgiaceful and thoughtless act, James Pennington 
and bis family removed to Worcester, where one of bis cliildren painted a 
dinner service for the Duke of York, which at that time was considered to 
be a beantiful specimen of the art. It had a figure of Hope with un 
anchor upon each piece, 

John Pennington, of Upper Islington, sold his bank to Mr. Wolf, who 
being a scientific man, made great improvementi in the ware, but ulti- 
mately, finding it did not answer, as the StafTonbhire potters were making 
■ueh m^d strides towards monopolizing the whole trade, he gave up the 
manubcture, and the works were closed, never to be resumed. 

One of the ovens of Pennington's works is still standing in a yard at the 
back of the houses, near the centre of SliawVhrow. and is now used as a 
mill for grinding emeiy, being iu the occupation of Messrs. Jolmson, 
Brothers, chemists, of Church street. 




In a reripe book of Mr. Sadler's in noticed — 
Pfaolninon'* Bwlj, Much IR, ITflll.— Bnni> niitt, tinib. : Ijnix nn.l, 
SS fritt. Tb tmj 60 uT ihf aboTr !tO lb*, 'it rUj. 
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Mr. PonnitigtouH pnvata re<Ideni» wa^ tlio house numbered 79, on 
Shaw's-brow — now Dick's Temporaiice Coflfee House; l>esides which he 
bad a towii hoasu in ButtoD-strei't. then a fashionable neighbourhood. 

Higher up in Shan's-brow vaa nnother potiFOrk, belonging to Mr. 
Philip Christian, whose works were !dtuat«d on the present site of lalington- 
termce. and whose residence was nt the comer of Chnstian-street, from 
which circum'^tAiice the street look its iiame. Here Mr. Christian carried 
on on extensive raanufoctory of china, and after the death of Mr. ChoSera, 
ho took the lead amongst the Liverpool potters, and produced manj fiue 
specimens of ware in dinnaranddes3ertservice3,as well as tea andcoffee sets, 
together with many very elogantlj formed ornaments for the chimney 
piece, luid the corner cupboard, which it was then the fashion to decorate 
with choice bits of china. It is said that when placed alongside the more 
costly oriental china, this porcelain showed with great effect by its brilliancy 
of i-olour and gla/e — the body being very compact and tianspareat. In a 
memorandum book, formerly belonging to Mr. Sadler, I find noticed, 
JanuaiT. ITC!) — 

Clirialinn's Oiiiia Doilj.— Tn 100 pnrts rock ; Dint, it puta; b«Bl flint gUu, 6 puts ; 
Biiinll (;lUBii, (i purls ; ctown glus, UpurU. To erar UO lb. of tht abme pat lib. of mIu. 

<Jl»]io, — 1 ciiiTiii bnily (furcij^uj i 1<> flmt gUsi ; 3 vhite lead; IS oi. peul uhes. 

Of ^Ir. Cbristiini'^ wore there are some specimens which show k great 
perfei'lion in the arL 

Amongst other kinds of ware maie here by Mr. Christian was the 
tortoise-shell ware, of which the large square boiri, and the octagon and 
round plates arc hpeciinena. They were preeented to me by Mrs. RockUfie, 
of CUre-tcrmcn, E<l<;>.'hi]l, who is the granddanghter of Mr. Chiistian. 
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Ziifiliariah Barnes was a native of Warrington, and brother to Dr. 
Barnes, of Manchester. He was bom in 1743, and died September, 1820, 
being interred at the Baptist burial ground, Low-hill. He commenced 
business as a potter in the Old Hajmarket, on the left side, going to- 
wards Byiom-street. He first made china, but afterwards gave up that 
class of ware, and confined himself to delft ware, of which he has left many 
good samples in jars and pots for the use of druggists, the labelling of 
which underwent three cliangcs, from alterations in tho pharmacopeea 
during the time he was in business. Amongst other articles were very 
large round Shbes, chiefly sent into Wales, where the simple habits of their 
foreikthera nnadned unchanged long after their alteration in England ; 
and the master of the house and his guests dipped their spoons into the 
mess and helped themselves from the dish placed in the middle of 
the tefale. Quantities of this ware were sent to the great border fairs, held 
at Chea te r, whither the inhabitants of the more remote and inaccessible 
parts of the mountain districts of Wales assembled, to buy their stores for 
the year. This continued until a veiy recent time, when, in consequence 
of the formation of good roads through the districts, and tlio introduction 
of nilroads, the business of the great fairs held in the border city of tlie 
two countries has materially diminished. The quality of this ware was very 
coarse, without flint, with the usual delf-like thick tin glaze. But Barnes' 
priudpai forte lay in tho manufacture of square tiles, then so much in 
Togne, and tho use of which is now reviving. So excellent were they, 
that I beliere there are none now made that can bear comparison 
with them in squareness and evenness, as well as in the superiority of the 
body and duxability of the glaze. When these tiles were required to bo 
printed, that part of tho work ^vas done by Messrs. Sadler and Orecn. 
8o laige was the sale of this article, that ^Ir. Barnes bus been heard to say 
ha made a profit of £:300 per annum by his tiles alone, ho having a mono- 
pdjof the trade; he also made large quantities of potting pots for Cluir, 
frinch were sent to tho lakes. The ovens were iired with turf bnniglit 
Iran the bogs at Kirkby, and on tho night of firing tho men were always 
Allowed potatoes to roast at tho kiln fires, and a oertaiii quantity of alo 
to drink. 

SeTcml specimens, marked 10, 17, and IS. wore presented to me by 
lu» daoghter, Mrs. Wedg\vou<l, now living at Uebbington, in Chcbhiro. 



This was the last ixjttery of the oH established localitj carried on 
LiverjMxiI, of \rhi<'Ii that part of the premises, occupied as the showroom ai 

warehouse, are still sLiiiding. 




The Hcrculiiueum pottery wtui situated on the sontli shore of the Ueney, 
near Liveqiool. A pottery was first started on this site bj Richard Abbev, 
in conjunctiuu with a Scotchman named Graham, about the jear 1T94, 
where they i-nrried on the business with good success for some time, bnt 
Mr, Abbey's love of rural life induced him to abandon tLe concern ; and 
tliey soU it to a compimy. 

Mr, Abbey had served his time as an engraver to Mr. Sadler, in Hanington- 
Btroet, where he engraved, besides many other works, a copperplate for 
a Inr:<o i^uart ju<;;, hanng upon it the farmers' arms, and was considered 
verj- skilful in his art. He afterwards weut to a potteiy at Glasgow, to 
tench the art of engraving, and afterwards to a manaCactoiy in France, 
for the ^nmc purjio^e. He was boni at Aiutree, and after selling 
his bauk retired to his native place, and tliere died in 1001, at the age of 
81, after breaking It bliioil vessel whilst singing in Melting Church, where, 
being a. good nuisician, he used to lead the choir on a Sunday. He waa 
buried at Wnhoii. 

After the reiireraont of Mr. Abbey, the works were taken by Messn. 
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WorthingtOD, Humble, and Holland, and they engaged Mr. Arch. Mansfield,* 
who was a thrower at Bnrslem, in Stafifordshlre, as their foreman, along 
with aUout 40 operatives, men. women, and children, to be employed in 
the yarious bnuiches belonging to the art. After enlarging and remodelling 
the works, and the little group of emigrants, who were chiefly from Stafford* 
shire, being ready to start, their employers gave them a dinner at the Legs of 
Man public house, at Burslem, to which a few of their friends were invited. 
There they spent the parting night in jollity and mirth ; and at a late hour, 
in confonnity with an old Mercian custom, still prevalent in some parts of 
8ta£fordshire, the parting cup, was called for, and each pledged the other to 
a loving remembrance when absent, and a safe journey, with a hearty goodwill. 
Next morning, at an early hour, they started on their jouniey, headed by a 
band of music and flags bearing appropriate inscriptions, amongst which 
was one, " Success to the Jolly Potters," a motto still met with on the 
ngns of the public houses in the Staffordshire pot-districts. When reach- 
ing the Gnnd Trunk canal, which runs near to the town of Burslem, after 
UddiDg fiftiewell to all their relatives and friends, they got into the boats 
prapared for them, and were towed away amid the shouts of hundreds of 
tpectaton. Now, however, came the time for thought : they had left their old 
homes, the hearths of their forefathers, the joys of acquainted neighbours, 
and were going to a strange place. Still the hopes of bettering themselves 
were appermost in their thoughts, and they arrived at Runcorn in good 
qnrits, having amused themselves in various ways during their canal 
punage, by singing their peculiar local songs, which, as '* craft " songs, 
perhaps stand unrivalled in any employment; for richness of material, 
elegance of thought, aiid expression of passion and sentiment, and it is 
to be regretted that many of them are daily becoming lost. Amongst 
other amusements was one that created much merriment — drawing cuts 
Ibr the houses they were to live in, which liad been built fur tlicm by 
their employers ; and as they had not seen then) nor knew anything 
•boat them, the only preference to bo striven fur, was whether it should 
be No. 1, % 3, &c. 



• Airfailwld Mansfielfl afl^r linTing Ifft tlif " llemilani'tnn " hn<1 orpcted pottery 
werka at the north end of Livprpool, in a atreot out of Bi'viiif^iun Hiivli, on n modfrati* 
•eak — having a iprimling mill, with a twoiity-hor>c powrr ^ngiiir. thrfi* gloat and on^ 
MKvitavan. The artidea madp wem of an onlinnry tli'scription, Hiirli a«i wore suitahlf* 
fflfrbawk^n in the country tradi>, ami for export Thi.H niiniifkoture ccaited at his (i<>aih. 
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At Runcora they stayed all night, as the weather was bad and the river 
very rough, after one of those storm-days frequent in the Mersey, when the 
waters are lashed by the wind into such fury that few boats dare venture 
out, and many who had never seen salt water before, were afraid to trust 
themselves upon it in a flat. Next morning, November 11, 1796, 
the wind had subsided. They embarked on board the flat, and at 
once, with a fair wind, got into the middle of the Mersey where it becomes 
more like an inland sea surrounded with lofty mountain ranges. This much 
surprised the voyagers, alike by its highly picturesque beauty and the vast 
extent of water. They had a pleasant voyage down the river, and arriving at 
their destination were met on their landing by a bond of music, and 
marched into the works amidst the cheers of a large crowd of people who 
had assembled to greet them. Thus commenced the peopling of the little 
colony called Herculaneum,* where, a few years ago, on visiting the old 
nurse of my father, who had accompanied her son there, I heard the same 
peculiar dialect of language as is spoken in their mother district, in Staf- 
fordshire, which to those not brought up in that locality is nearly 
unintelligible. 

The site of the Herculaneum Pottery was formerly occupied by Copper- 
works ; and for some time after the bank was in full play, the ware which they 
made had a slight tinge of green, given to it by the remains of small particles 
of the debris of the copper still adhering to the floor and walls of the workshops. 
It will be seen from the lease, f that the first proprietorship was composed of 

• {From the Liverpool Guide, by W. Mou, Liverpool, 1799,^. 107.) 
A manufactare of Queen's wore, npoD the plan of the Stafforddiira potteries, hss 
latelv been established on the sooth shore of the river, aboat a mile above Uie town. 
{From Gore's General Advertiser, Vol. 31, No» 1016, diUed Thundajft Dec. Idt^ 1796.) 
On Saturday last, the new pottery f formerly the copper works) near this town was 
opened, and a plentiful entertainment given by Mr. Worthington, the proprietor, to 
upwards of 60 persons employed in the niauufiustory, who were preceded by a military 
band from the works along the docks and through Castle-street. Two colonis were 
displayed on tlie occasion— one representing a distant view of the msnulSMtoiy. We 
have the p]f>asure to say these works are very likely to succeed, from their' extent and 
situation, and will be of infinite advantage to die merchants of livapooL 

f Extract from Srhfdule of thf Deed eitablishing the Hereulaneym PoHtrff, YUk Nov^ 1806. 

" Indenture between Daniel Howard of Nctlier Knutsford, surgeon, of the Ist part, John 
Pownal of nigh Leigh, gentn., of the 2nd part, Elizh. Mathews of Neston, widow, of the 
8rd part, Wm. Hutchinson of Neston, gentn., of the 4th part, SamL Holland of Sandle 
llridge, gentn., Wm. £ouU of the City of Chester, gentn., Peter Holland of Nether Knnts- 
fonl, &ur(:!eon, Jolin lioult of Liverpool, niercht, executors named and a p proved by the will 
of Peter Swinton late of Nether Knutsford, tanner, deceased, of the 6th part. Sand. Worth- 
ington of Llwjnan, near Bangor, mcrcht., of the 6th part, Michael Humble of Shooters Win 
near Bawtn', mercht., of the 7th part, Saml. Holland of Liverpool, merchant, of the 8th part, 
Archibald Keightlfy of Liverpool, gentn., of the 9th part, 8amL Bersy of Edge Lane, near 




It 
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three gentlemen, Mr. Worthington, Mr. Humble, and Mr. Holland, who 
carried on the manufactory until 1806, when an enlargement of the works 
requiring more capital, an increase of proprietors took place. Their 
first meeting was held on the 28th of November, 1806, and so continued 
until ltt33, when the company was dissolved, and the property sold to 
Ambrose Lace, Esq. and others, for the sum of £25,000, who let the premises 
to Thomas Case, gentleman, and James Mort, potter, and they carried on the 
business until J 836. After this time it was held under Mr. Lace by 
Messrs. Mort A Simpson, who manuflEictured here until its ceasing to be a 
potteiy in 1841, the site being now occupied by the Herculaneum dock. 

The first ware made here, Nov. 11, 1796, was blue printed, and had the 
name " Herculaneum " painted in blue at the bottom of it. The 
first piece waa a chamber-pot, made by Edward Roberts, who was a 
thrower, and who, about two years ailer\s*ards, made the punch-bowl (No. 
19), and used it for the first time at the christening of his second child 
(the fiiBt being bom eight months after he settled there). This bowl 
lately presented to me by his wife. One pattern tliat was made here 



livcrpool, meicht., of the lOth pArt,, and the 8Hiil Sanil. Wortbini^ton, MichHel Ilnniblct 
BamL Hollanfl of Lirerponl, An^hd. KeiRhtley, Sainl. Beri'V, .Inhn MtMizif:^, K«'ntn., Kilwd. 
BbckMoek, gentn., Wm. Fawci'tt, mercht., Adam St*'wart, nuToht., Win. Froiirh, lucroht, 
Eobert Jones, ■ilTenmith, John Harding, mercht, Gt'orj^n' Howf. gentn., ( ifor^i' On-ed, ^'entn.i 
Bicfad. 8utum, gentn., Richd. Harden, Hilvenimith, liHtham Hanmer, gnitn., lleiir^'l^iwrence, 
■MfchL, Wm. Canwright, hoi>k-keepor, ^Ym. Harding, mercht., hhiI Anna Hinl. 'spinster, uU 
of Liverpool, the aaid Wm. Hntchinwrn, Benjn. UawsDn of L^urloY, near Jtolton-in-tlie-Mooni, 
mefcht., John Holland of Bolton*in -the- Moore, mercht., John Miiore (if HhImiU, gi-nt., John 
H<JUn<l of Nether Knm«f6nl, gent., and Kalph ManfitieM tif Toxtetli Piirk, n«>iir ].iver]iO(>l, 
Banvfaetnrer at earthenware, and prc-itent miiuoger of the Herculaneum Pottery, of the 1 1th 
fttt, Bbd Jamca Cropper, mercht., Sami. Thompson and Uu^'h Jones, liiinkersof Liverpool 
of the 12th pwL 

" Boriting to thia effect, that by Indenture nf Lease hearing dnte the*lst of May, 1772, 
btCwrcD the then Eari of Seftou, of the one part, and Charles lloo duueuaed and others, of 
Ae other ]iart. 

** The aaid Saml. Worthington became poweKsed of all that Parcel of Land whirh ilid belong 

to the Mid Kali of Sefton called the ljt>wer Crot>, thu l^>Ui,'hs, and the Ureat iseii Hey, 

pOTod of the «d. Fark called Toxteth Park, <l'c. • • • 

** And fkuther reciting ( amongst otlior things) an indentiun* of u Lcane lN>aring date the MUt 
•f Octor., INIIU, made betwe«-n the Kt. Honhle. Wm. Philip, Karl of Sefton, of the one ptirt, 
iBdid. KauiL Worthington, Michael Huinhle, Saml. Hollunil of LiveiiMM>l, itntl Nieli-. Hiirr}-, 
•f the other part, the ad, Wm. Philip. Earl of Sefton, in eonMd«nition of the sd. Sitnil. 
WorthingiMU, Mii'hl. HuniUe, d; NiehlH. Hurry who hml heeonie purehH^rs of tin- Pn'mi-en 
bj the ad. l«t mentiouetl Leam.*, demined, relinr|ui!«hini; and givnit; up eiTtiun ri*;litM tiuil 
rnwiiietfn by the lat uivntd. Ijitasc granteti ami for other th** eon<4id*'nition<«, then- in nient<l. 
Did deniae and grant unUi the ml. Saml. Worthington. Mirhl. Mumhli-, Saml. IloUaml of 
Uvcrpool, and S'ichla. Hurry their txni. AiIh. A' Aksn. nil those pim-iU of I.Hud within 
ToOKleth Park, called the l^»nghs, Parcel of an >Ntat<- in Toxteth Park, niUt<l Purr's, and also 
•U thoae Cottages and BnddiiigN erecU'ii nnd maiif thenupon. and al:«o all that K.irni HiMi<io 
■ad l>«eUinff Houite, and tenenientN, witli the Hani, oiithuililini;-. and tlie tvi>i (rardenN 

behmging, adjoinuig to the hanie prJmincs, Ac To hold — for llie term of 00 

the yearly rent of Atf4 IUh.. iic" 
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had on it views of the principal towns in England, the names of which 
were printed in blue at the bottom of the articles. 

About the year 1800 the company commenced making china. The first 
oven was fired by Thomas "Walls, who worked prior to that time at the 
bank in Shaw's-brow. At this period Ealph Cordon was the manager or 
bailifiP, and liad the care of mixing the bodies, both of china and earthen- 
ware. He was one of the first settlers, and came in the capacity of dish- 
maker, being a native of Gravelly-bank, near Lane-end, now called Longton. 

The examples of this pottery are — 'So, 20, a pimch bowl of blue printed 
earthenware, named before. This was printed by the bat process, the 
impression being taken from the copper on a flat substance composed of 
glue and treacle, which, being very pliable, fitted in all the uneven surfaces 
of the article to be ornamented, and was in some cases preferable to the 
usual mode of transferring on paper. I purchased it from Mrs. Roberts. 
No. 21 ; a slop bowl and tea cup and saucer of china was purchased from 
Mrs. Pool, the daughter of Mrs. Roberts, who painted the last piece of 
ware made at the works, — a large jug, which she ornamented with groups 
of flowers. No. 22 is a quart mug, blue printed, having a frog sitting 
in the inside. On tlie front are the initials *' B M C," it being made for 
Ralph and Maiy Cordon, two of the original colonists, and presented to me bjr 
their son, Mr. Sampson Cordon, who was formerly a printer at the works, 
but left on tlie breaking up of the concern, and is now clerk to St. Micbaera 
church, Toxteth-park. Nos. 28, 24, 25, 26, consisting of a tea and coffee cup 
and saucer, and plate, of china, are part of a set, which were given by Ralph 
Cordon, on his second marriage, to his wife, from whom I purchased them. 
These were printed in oil, and the colour afterwards dusted upon them — 
a method now rarely used. No. 27, a bas-relief, representing the fable 
of the Golden Egg. No. 28, an oval placque, having on it a print of 
the figuro of Hope. No. 29, an oval placque, painted with a ship. These 
three T purchased from Mrs. Till, who formerly worked at the bank* 
and still resides at Herculaneum. 

Of the marks used on this ware, the earliest was ''Herculanemn,** printed 
in blue. After that, by a resolution of the Committee of Management, dated 
August G, 1822, it was orderod that *'to give publicity and identity to 
the China and Earthenware manu£Eu:tured by the Hercidaneum Potteij 
Co., the words "Hercukuoum Pottery" be stamped or marked on some 




coutipiouous part of all Cliiua and Earthenware hereafter made and manu- 
factured at this manufactory ;'* and lastly, tlie Liver was used by Messrs. 
('assc, Mt>rt and Co. 

There is now a small manufactory at St. Helens, which may he ronsidered 
the last reli(]ue of pottery in this neighbourhood* (excepting the works at 
Seacombe,) but that concern has been imoccupied for some lime. Some 
years ago tlie manufactory was fully worked as an adjunct to tiie works of 
Messrs. Case, Mort and Co. 

There has been a revival of the manufacture of pott^i^y again in this 
neighbourhood, and works were built at Seacombe, in Chesliire, on tlie oppo- 
site side of the Mersey from Liverpool, in 185 1, under the proprietorship of 
Mr. Goodwin, who was fonnerly a manufacturer at Lane-end ; the workmen 
Cuming chiefly from Staffordshire. The first oven was fired on t lie 1 0th of 
June, 1852. Tliat there are advantages in this locality fur such works is not 
doubted, as coal can he had nearly as cheap as in StaiTordshire. The quality, 
I believe, is not quite so good, being more hassy, and consequently not 
bnniiog 80 clear as that used in the great [K>tteiT district. There is also 
a great saving in carriage, as the raw materials, such as clay, Cornwall 
■tone, and flint, can be laid down on the ([Uay close to the works ; an<l, 
again, when packed and ready for the market, vessels can load in the great 
float at Birkenhead, and at once proceed to sea without reshipment, as is 
the case with tlie Staffordshire ware on its aiTival at Uuncorn. 

The ware manufactured here at present consists principally of carthon- 
vrareand stone ware, chiefly of blue and colour printed ware, and latdy, 
parian has been made of a good quality. Here has been intruductd one of 
the throvnng tables for making hollow ware, cups, howls, &c., by niacliinrry, 
with the aid of which four boys, who arc (luite unacquainted wlili the 
art, can in a day or two's practice, i)roduce as inurh work tis l»y tlit- old 
pfOoeM of hand throwing could fonnerly be mado by live nii'n in the ^:inio 
spare of time. Tluf success of the und'Ttakiiig m:iy ho con>id(red fiiiily 
established, and a ven* lai'go and increasing tnule is now carrii-d on with 
the east and west coast of South Arut.-rira, Turkey. CaliiMniia. and Iiniia. 
So aiiminibly arranged are the buiMings on this work, that all tlie dilfi-rent 
parte work together. The ware at'irr being tir(-<l i•^ earrird dirt'ct frrmi the 
ovens intD the bisque ii^'arehou-^os whiih adjiiin tlinn. Mn«l un tin* other side 
the ooal ia conveyed along a railway and (h-juisiteJ tKme to tli.^ nnxitlia 
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of the kilns. The whole may be looked upon as a model for all future 
buildings and arrangements for pot-works. Indeed, so perfect is it, that it 
lias been visited bv several manufacturers from France and German v, who 
by permisi^ion of Mr. Goodwhi liave taken plans of it, as a guide for new 
works to be erected in those countries. 

In terminating my memoranda of the rise and progress of i)ottery in 
Liverj^ool, my ubser>ations nuist necessarily be few, as I have given the 
principal data fix)m which I have derived my infomuition : but in onler 
that others who are in a bettor position tlwn myself to earn' on the inquiry, 
mav have a clue to more infonnation, or mav liave friends who are in 
possession of <locuments that will throw further light on the subject, I liiivo 
given below* a few memoranda that I met with in my resean*hes. The 

• [Frnn ll'i/fiti:n<on'x J.irrrpnoi JJrvrthir tind Mi'rcuiitilt' Jie;iisfvr.) 

Juno ly, 17 .'iC. — TIio proprietors of the Mould Works, near the Infirmary, LWerpool, 
acquaint the public tbnt tlioy coutiuue to make all sorts of sngar moulds and dripa, 
chiuiupy moulds, lar^f jiirs for wuter, black mugs of sizes, crucibles and melting pots 
for silversmiths, founders, 5:c., und sell them on the same terms as fri>m Prescot, Sutton, 
and other places. Direct to the proprietors of tlie Mould Works, Woods and Co. 

Nov. 19, liOli. — Liverpool China .Manufiictor}'. — Messrs. Reid and Co., proprietors of 
the china iiianufactory, have opened their warehouse in Castle-street, and sell all kinds 
of blue and white china wnns not inferior to any make in England, both wholesale and 
retail. Samples sent to any gentlemen or ladies in tlie country that will pay carriage, 
good ollowance for shopkeepers and exporters. 

Dec. 10, 17. Mi. — Chair«*rs nnd Co., China Manufactory. — Tlie porcelain, or china ware, 
made by Messrs. Richard Chaifers and Co., is sold now here in the town; but at their 
manufactory on Shaw's brow, considerable abatement for expoitation, and to all wholesale 
dealers. N.B. All the ware is proved with boiling water before it is exposed for sale. 

March l!), 17')8. — This is to acquaint the publick that Messrs. Reid and Company, 
proprietors of the china manufactory, have removed their warehouse to the top of Caatle- 
hey, and hope for tlie continuance of their friends* favours. 

Nov. 3, IT.^S. — .Messrs. Reid and Company want immediately appnrntices for painters 
in the Liveq)ool China Manufactory. 

Oct 31, 17C0. — Thomas Deare and Company humbly beg leave to acquaint the pnblie, 
that they have opened their warehouse, commonly known by the name of Patrick*a-bill 
pot-house, and are now nntking all sorts of the best blue and white earthenware ; where 
all commands will be punctually observed and gratefully acknowledged by, geuilemen, 
your humble servants. 

July '25, 1 700. —Wanted, immediately, several apprentices for the china work. Also, 
a sober careful man, who understands sorting and packing of ware, and merehanta^ 
accounts. Such a person, on good recommendation, may meet with encoaragement by 
applving to Mr. William Reid, in Liverpool. 

Nov. 0, 17(R.— Died, Mrs. Leadbetter, wife of Mr. Thomas Leadbetter, potter. 

April i>4, 1707.— Died, Mrs. Williams, wife of Mr. John Williams, potter. 

Jan. aO, 17(5S.— Died. Mr. Thomas Hunter, potter, ShawVbrow. 

Feb. 4, 1774. — PMint Potworks. Rigg and Peacock beg leaye to aoqnunt their ftiendt 
and the public that they have taken and entered on the Flint Potwoiks, upper end of 
Park-lane, near the Pilch -house, lately belonging to Mr. Okell, deceased, where Ihey 
intend carrying on the busuiess of making all kinds of cream-coloured earthenware, J^e. 
Those who are pleased to favour them with their orders may depend on being well 
nerved, and on the lowest terms, by their most humble serrsntSy 

Biao A Pbacock. 
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fiiUowii^ letter was given to me by the Rev. Dr. RafHes. The writer wu 

a man of consiclemlile nLility na au artist, cmplnvcrl at the pnltcrioH here, and 
alludes to eugraviiig in s^uatint, a style ibcu roi-i'iitly discovered by 
Mr. Paul Sandhy, of London. wh<> wim in the Iialiit of spending much of 
the eununer of many years «itli his fiieiuls Mr. .lolin Leigh Pbilllps, of 
Manchester, and Mr. M'Morlaiid. in LiverpiKil. to wliich place he came 
do«-D to paint and sketih from imture. 



, wlioTi vitri&va, 

n nionarc)i who 
LUiglj coni[iel!< uip to liiv no 
imponuil nD article at jonr Mnjeniy'^ f<n?i. Coulil I b? riKiciurnged to liope tliul alililivs 
likr niiiiF drwrvr ») inucli lionour. — 1 am, grral sir, willi iLe uluiuMt veiieraliaii, }'oiit 
Mqcslji'* otmlieul mrtaul, 

Pkteb Fevih Bubdett. 
Uirapool, Fcbranrj 31, 1TT3. 

In a bill of c.tpeiwes im-urre'l by David Rhodes, in the employ of 
Mr. Wedgwood, who vns c^'i<lcntly commissioneil t» look out for specimens 
of the various )>rrles of n-are then niado in E]i''UiiuI, I liml the following 



IT75, Uaj inUi.— A FUwrrl Cli.'lHCn Li^uf, n ri;iur>ut)i TFnpol, mid -J Liverpool 

ColTiT tup* 6 

„ laUt.— A set <>r llrisiNl C'liuia 6 f) 

■■ A 4 piut WiimMUPr Itamii anil Iviiki'ii ware II fl 

U Hlnp Ilndii* Ilprl<r anrl 1.<>iia|.iir 1 

,. 1 Qiinrl Brislol Uug aiiil THipot Sininl 2 A 

„ A IlrukrD (Juart Hug, llristol IJ S 

A view of the works, with tlic Cheshire ^hnrc in the distance, wnq used 
ftr the certificates of the shareholders of n I'oinalo I'riemlly Society or 
Clob instituted there !ioon after the seltlcmint, in iniitnlion of those 
CKUtiog in Staffordbliire. It was cagmved by Oidlhtg, X.ircq<o<>l. 

Aa many of the varied proce-^ses jiractised in the art of jmitcry itro of 
cztnmc delicacy in tlic inanipulation, I ti-.is detcnnincd that it shoubl no 

OcL H\ l<7a.— Ilird. Mr. San 1 ahtw, pnifr, I)<il>--..irr.'t. 

Dec. 3, IiTll.— llji^, on SulunLiv. in an a.iviiucr'd na-; tin.' «ifi- of Jolni Bailer, 
itrmnlj a poim in tbM I'lvn. 

On TondaT laiit th« aaid .Inhn Hiiilr-r dii'.l <>( an apoplti'lir fi[, wlii.'li srizeil liini in 
Ihi abM. Tbr; wtn buried in nw h-ravr. 

NaT. 7, ITal.— Uoudl; eirainit, abimt l-n n'.lni-lr, a tirv vns din'onTPd at lln- i-liina 
«Hfca on Shan'i Brow, bat vaa lianuilT prvvrnled friiin nun'ailiuK funliiT iliaii a nan of 
AaMUini. 
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longer remain a mvsterv, and it was for the Exhibition, ^hich took place at 
the Met'haiii(»s' Institution, in the year 1840, that I engaged Mr. Mollart, 
an ackin)\vle<l<^ed protlcient in that part of the art, technicallj called thro^ving, 
Uvliich is the first process u-sed by the potter, it is the formation of the 
vessel from a Imnp of raw clay,) to exhibit his art, which was tlie first time 
it was shewn to the i)u]»lic. In this I was encouraged by the help of my 
brothers, Messi-s. 'I'horaas, John, and .los. Mayer, who lent me a ix)tters- 
wheel, and presented me with some casks of clay, reaily prepared for use. 
With these Mollart set to work making all sorts of forms and sizes of 
vases, cups, bowls, «to., as suggested to him by the bystanders. By his 
practiced hand and correct eye, he produced some of tlie most elegant 
and beautifully formed classic shapes that can he conceived, alike delighting, 
and at the same time astonishing the visitors, by the facility and rapidity 
with which he made them. Many of these articles were afterwards fired 
in a tobacco-pipe maker s kiln, in Hurst Street, there being at that time uo 
pottery in Liverpool. 

After the closing of this Exhibition, seeing the great interest the people 
took in the hitherto unseen art, I sent Mr. Mollart to various other places 
where similar Exhibitions took place, namely, to Manchester, Preston, 
Leeds, Sheflield, Hull, &c., and, finally, to the Auti-Cora-Law League Bazaar. 
held in London, where he di'ew large companies around him, to witness the 
skill and dexterity which he displayed in his art, and the surprising power 
he had over the clay. 

I need scircely say that I am much indebted to several persons who 
have presented nic with authenticated specimens of Liverpool potteiy, and 
for their valuable aid in mv endeavors to form a collection of this ware. 
To all of them, 1 beg to ofTer my best tlianks. 



Rkmai^e£i on the connkction between Arch/boloot akd Natural 

History. 

By Joseph Clarke, Esq,, F.S.A,, Hon. M,H.S, 
(Bead 22nd Mabcb, 1859.) 



When I pass in review tlux)ugh my mind, the men of mark and likelihood 
who have gono before, who have, in a pre-eminent degree, combmed the 
two, and after exhausting one science as far as their limits of obflerration 
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and research permitted them, have almost naturally turned to the other. 1 
am led to the conclusion that the connection between these two scientific 
occapatii»ns must be closer than is at first imagined ; and that the same 
(acuities of mind which qualify any savant for the pursuit of one. equally 
fit Lim for the study of the other. Thus for an example in remote ages, 
Pliny, celebrated for a noble work on natural history, has introduced us to 
a profound knowledge of antiquities, and from him we Icani the history and 
construction and decorations of those edifices which, even in this country, 
where firom its distance from the Roman capital they must be considered 
aa inferior, occasionally astonish us by their beauty, when excavations have 
accidentally brought any of them to light. And in mentioning tliis produc- 
tion of Pliny, it is to be regretted that there is no scholar of the present 
day. who is conversant enough with the above two studies to give us a new 
tnnslatiou of this great work , but from tbe ra])i(l strides now making by 
learned men, who are l>ecouiing naturalists and autiquaiics, it is to be 
hoped that this will not be much longer a suljcct of regret. 

A little knowledge of natund history would be a great ac(|uisition to a 
liteiaxT antiquary, would prevent many misconceptions, and enable him to 
avoid many a blunder. As an illustrntion I will begin with the mediaeval 
antiquary, the idolizer of Sbaksiicare, who, when the liaiinless and inofien- 
fdve toad is mentioned or alluded to, in his misconstruction of the matter, 
starta off i^ith tlie celebrated and hacknevod linrs, 

**T1m' toiul, nifly aii«l Vfiiuiiidiis, 
Wears yoi u imM-ioiis ji-wi-l m hx^ heud." 

Sentences more at variance with nature and connnon sense could not have 
been penned, and their abbunlity is still often heightened by their appli- 
cation in quotation. Let us r<.'mark on the dilTercnt points in order. 

1. Art may fashion monsters, credulity may be frightoncd by its own 
ooiyantions, and imagination sliadow forth hideous fonns, and people its 
worid with demons; but there is nothing place<l upon earth by tlic creator 
which we have a right to call ** ugly." Nevertheless there arc forms evm in 
natare which it requires the eye to be ac( ii>toined to to ai>preciate. Dut 
our |HXjr toad has had to encounter tbe ignoranc<{ of nursery -maids, and the 
ill-grounded fears of weak and over credulous mother^, who inijtiirt to tbe 
young susceptible mind a horror of it, and the nminent it is seen it i^ ciibcr 
•bunne<l or often •■lu^^lly pervefui*»d, wh» ira^ a littb* vatcbin^' -if it*- sluw 
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and harmless motions, a littlo accustoming of the eye to its form, would soon 
familiiu'ize it to tiie senses, and it would appear anything but urfly. A |>et 
of ours was frequently introduced upon the tea-table, just at the time 
of evening when it bogtm to shake off its drowsiness. At first it was 
looked upon with tlLit sort of dread which imenlightene<l parents, in their 
ignorance, had succeeded in instilling into infancy ; but it soon became very 
palpable tluit there was notliing to be feared from the creature, and after a 
while it began to be considered very amusing. As the eye became 
accustomed to it, all idea of ugUness vanished, and even admiration was 
accorded to some of its parts ; in fact, of its kind it was a beauty. The 
proverb *' as ugly as a toad " has done a great deal towards keeping up the 
absurd notion, and fairy tales, too, often deal largely in poisoning by toads. 

2. "NMio ever knew from his own obser\-ation, or from reliable or respect- 
able authority, of any body or any thing ever being poisoned by a toad ? or 
of any injury that ever accrued from one ? It is true that I once did, but 
it was not the fault of the creature itself, but that of the animal which 

swallowed it. A sow swallowed * a toad alive, which is under all circum- 
stances exceedingly retentive of life, (for I once knew one live in a pot 
of turpentine all night, and crawl off, apparently unharmed, in the 
morning.) Here in its uncomfortable porcine prison, in its endeavoujrs to 
free itself, it forced one of its claws through an intestuie, inflamation ensued, 
and the sow died. But venom was out of the question, nor ought the 
death of the animal to be laid to the charge of the poor incarcerated toad, 
for you may depend upon it, it is incapable of doing the slightest injury. 
Tlie toad has the advantage of Iveing able to exist in the two elements of 
air and water, but activity on land it has none. Hide itself it may, and its 
means of protection from its wanton tormentors and pursuers is increasing 
its size by distending its skin to the utmost, evidently that a blow may fall 
with less violence upon its bones ; the inflation also tending to protect its 
lungs and viscera from being crushed. Its only means of defence is the 
expulsion of a yery disagreeable liquid, secreted against the time of need, 

* Sn^inoare von* voracious, and will devour alwost anytliing that comes to hand. Animal 
matter of any kind is genenilly luuoh to their taste; snakes they eat with aridity. Thus 
in tbe backwoods and uncleared regions of North America, the first care of the settler is 
to locate on his wild woodlands a herd of pigs, which at once busy themielTes in freeing 
hirt newly acquired poss«>ssious iVom that dangerous denixen of the wildemesa, the 
rattlesnake, as well as others of the genos. 




which, when teazed or attacked, it readily ejects. This liquor is supposed 
to be poisonous. Not many years ago, a beautiful spauiel, fond of catching 
anything tliat shewed signs of life, frequently amused himself by catching 
and carr}'ing a frog about, no doubt to the great inconvenience of the 
reptile ; and often have I seen him i)ick up a toad, and smiled to observe 
how quickly he set it down again, and to get rid of the ejected ofiTensiye 
matter he suspended his tongue from his jaws, most copiously lubricated 
with saliva ; but no liarm came of it, nor did it deter him from doing the 
same thing again. I^Ioreover, that this fluid is innocuous I can give 
personal evidence, having tasted a considerable quantity of it, without, it is 
needless to say, any harm accruing ; but I can also bear testimony to its 
being indescribably nauseous, so much so, that it was a long time before I 
could get rid of the abominable flavour from my mouth. Yet it had not the 
efiect npon my tongue that poisonous matter would have had.'' 

Yet we sometimes hear strange things from eye-witnesses. An old friend 
of mine, and a sensible man too, lias several times indulged me with the 
recital of what he asserted to bea/«c/; that he had witnessed a large 
Bpotted toad seize a p()or snake by its head, and while the snake was 
scrtaming with pain and terror, the venomous brute dragged it to a pool of 
water, and plunged in with it. Though my frioud was of a temper not 
easily c.\a8penite<l, he was so incensed on this ocoa^^ion, that he threw stones 
after it, but he feared not with prc('i>ion enough to save the snake. So 
convinced ^-as he of all this, that is was quite useless for me to explain to 
him that the toad (liuj'o vutfjari^, klemm ) and the fix)g (Httna tcw^Ktraria, 
Lixx.) were the iiiitunil food of the snake (XntrLv tnrqutita, i;.\y.), whoso 
capacity of swallow is enormous, almost beyond con»'Oplion, antl which is 
often found lying in wait for its prey by the hide of rivers and i»o(»ls and in 
swampy meadows. The snake had really ^iezed the toad, (frog, I su>pcct ; 
I am nof awan> that toads s«'re:im as fi-oj.'s tlo,^ which was stn»nj^ enough 



• A vortliT pmfeaHor now living, saw a ninii in tli»» f^'iis df Kly ratrliin^ Miuki's ; on 
mqiiiriiiir what be did with tlirm, tli<- iii)>wrr wiis diut In' si-nt tlicm to I.oinloii. mid on 
betof asked how purrha.MTs rouM Im> found lor ilitMii. or wh:it )mtiiiiii> «iI' thfni in thiit 
citv, he Mid he did not know, l»iit lie \uu\ onliT» for four or six do/«'ns iii ii time 
OCcmaioiM]lT, and hr Sfot tlifni up with tln-ir skin** otf I Tin- ]»rofi'-.or*-. i-uiiosity hcinif 
looseil. be deteniun»*d, if po^^ihli', to iiMM-rl'iin ihrir (lf-.tinaiion, nnd found it to hi* a 
eelrltratrfl eel pie eNtahhshnH'ut ; nnd he tunit' to tlu* \rry rtM-oniiM*' ronchision, that 
vbm «l» w^re Hrarre, the«e snakes w«t«* partially or wholly suhstitutrd. 'I"ln' Indiana 
o# Nonb and SrNith America cunsidpr Miakos hh d*'lirn<*if'!i ; why sht>uld they not he 
'" '1 to in Europe? 
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to drag its captor into au element where it could better deal witb it, and 
thus iiiritinctively rid itself of its antagonist. The adder or viper, (Tij^era 
coinuninu. j.kach), a-« well as the common snake, often visit water-meadows 
and fenny-lands in search of amphibia; and in the fen counties, where 
frogs, tritons, and toads abound, tliere snakes and adders abound also.^ 
The authority of the ancients would bear my friend out in this error ; for 
attached to a linger- ring, some six centuries old, in the cabinet of Lady 
Londesborough. is a toad, well sculptured, swallowing a serpent, though 
possibly this might have been connected with the notion then entertained, 
*' that a seq)ent must cat a serpent, to become a dragon.** If so, it would 
appear that our forefathers, supi)osing it to be noxious, put the toad in the 
same categor}-, and considered it as one of the race of serpents. 

3. I now come to the " precious jewel in its head ;" and here will t)e 
found a little piece of the suj^erstition of the age in which the poet lived ; 
and probably the immortal bard himself, when penning these lines, was 
under the inlluence of a myth. That the toad has tvro beautiful eyes, may 
be ascertained by any one who is disposed to look at them on a bright 
sunny day ; and after having noted the rich colour of the iris, the elongated 
pupil, and their general mild brilliancy, he will not easily forget them. I 
should recouimcnd all pei-sons to judge for themselves, for it would be an 
approach towards softening down the vague ideas of ugliness, and would 
engender a more kindly disposition towards this harmless animal in futuro. 
It would be a lirst step towards that familiarity of vision, which, in this 
case, seems re^iiiisite to admiration. But the bard of Avon alluded not to 
the eye. I'rom remote ages there has been a belief in spells and counter- 
spells, and chaniis and anti-channs ; superstitious notions have ever been 
rife, more than one attaches itself to tlio reptile in question. Thus 
riiuy says, in liis days, if a certain little bone taken from the right side of 
a toad were put into boihng water, "it would presently boil no more," and 
the bone from the left side wuuld cause the water to become warm again. 

* Tlit'ic is a lurking notion still nnion^ sonic portion of the edacated classes, that the 
oxiuliitions fruni thr I'ollirlos or tiil)«'n'ulut<.<l pxi'reKoennes of the coTfring are venomous, 
find cause iiritiitioii of the skin, Iik<' ibe btin'rin<? of u upttle. J have picked up so manj, 
anil M>iMi others in tlit* lii-licatc har.ilh ot lu(lic», tliHt if this had been the case we should 
hiivr louuil it tiut ; thi'irforr, this also nniy he consigned, as an eiTor, to ohliTion. As to 
till' (••ad hein^^ iMipabh* of inilictin^ any injury by biting, this is another fldlaey, as it has 
uo t<-<th, and thi.' lioniy consistenry ul' its jaws wonld not enable it, by any eflbit, to make 
Hii incision in the skin of the most d<>licnto finger; ndded to which, during the sererer 
Mri^on i(s niouih is n>i;iirHl]y rlns»-d, nor rould it he oppufd without posttiTe laceratioD. 
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The bone from this side, carried »bout the person, facilitated an inducement 
to lore, while that of the contraiy side pmduced an opposite eOect. These 
bones were also a charm against curst dogs. Tlie way in which they were 
obtftined. whs by iDcarceratitig the toiul in an ant-lull, an extremely crael 
experiment, as the poor victim would bo literally stripped of its skin and 
flesh while living ; and I fonr some of the Junior osteologists of the present 
day are not clear of thLi sin. The skeleton of this creature, from its 
minutene^n, is difticult to articulate, (or put together by wires), hut if taken 
from the anta Iwfore the natural ligaments ore destroyed, the epuciraen 
only requires bleaching, and putting into position. FJiny also sayii, tliat 
the milt, and more especially the head, is a cnunter-puison against its own 
Tenom. Somi-thing of this remains with us nt the preseTit ilay ; fi>r in the 
nwdidne chest of a ilrilish admiral, I saw a small bottle of viper'^t fat, as 
R remedy by applicution for the bito of deadly sci^'eut!*. In tlio first of 
these coimter-]ioisons agitinst the protended venom of tlio toad, I should 
hafe the most implicit fiiitli ; the viper's Tut uutidote I should ho vcrj' sorry 
to test, liut it niu in the head of tli<; toad tluit a stone was supposeil to 
exist, which was tlie grand counter-cliiirm, iiml was cugcrly sought after, 
because the person pusscssing it, was supposed to Imvo protection ag.iinst 
■U the evils arising from sj^lls. ^'aiiuua ways uro meiitimifd hy the elder 
writers for ubtaiuing this stuiu'. most of which concur in stating that it 
most be taken out while ttic uiiiniiil '' is yet palpitating.'' Aniong iho 
supernatural utlributLtt uscrilied to it, is, tluit if sn*allowed, it will drive out 
maj poisonous matter from the intustinc-s. It was uIm good ugiLiif<t storma, 
uid as ■ charm ugiiinst dioniiing. Our siiilur-^. fur a simihn- ri-ason, 
still have a superstitious rtvi'n'ni'o for llji; niid whiili envdnjn-s ihi! limd 
of a m-wly-liom infuiit. An uld aiitlmr mi tlio MTjH'ril irilw. siys tin re is 
• precious slonL- in the hrad nf a t>i!iil, nnd iii:tny \ivnv it in lin^s. " hi-ing 
well persuaded that it is good ag-,iiii7>t glil>ing^>, luiil inii'nut iritis, " .Vnotlicr 
writer says, it is good for thu »li>nc in th 
presence of [loisun, it will bitonii; hot, uni 
is attributed to it iigiiinsl ihf fulling bii'ktic 
between these elders aUmt how, i>r hy v>h: 
most g>.-»entl way of di»J>i>siiig "f this liil 
nfe^t, was by setting it in ii ring : :iii<l smiio of lhu'»' whii-h 
prescm-d, when st^n in s pLcidiui liijht, Imvo a luhcnululitl i 
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and are said to be of shell imported from the East ; but doubtless there 
were a variety of impositions ; and there is one regarding a green stone 
vomited from tlie mouth of a snake, even now prevalent. In the celebrated 
picture of the money-changers, painted sometime about the year fifteen 
hundred, by Quintin Matsys, a duplicate of which is at Audley End, one 
of the misers has a toad-stone ring on his finger, no doubt for the purpose 
of guarding himself against spelb, and protecting his wealth from all evil 
influences. In this picture, too, on a stool, are several of those coin like 
pieces that are now called Nuremburg tokens, which have so long puzzled 
numismatists, but they were probably used as counters in calculation. It 
was this ideal stone, to which all sorts of fancied virtues were ascribed, 
that the poet indicated, when he penned the beautiful lines above quoted, 
and various ■' allasions are made to it by other writers of the middle ages. 

The toad is said to attain extreme length of years ; and in this view it 
may deserve a passing thought of the antiquary as well as of the 
naturalist. This may easily be believed, since it appears to be a rule in 
nature, that those species of animals which arrive slowly at maturity, enjoy 
the longest periods of existence ; and as the toad is not adult until its 
fifth year, we may take it for granted that many years are allotted to it. 
Twenty years is no uncommon time for it to have lived in captivity : and 
in a state of nature probably, " barring accidents," double or three times that 
period would not end its term of life. I knew of one which lived in a 
small enclosed garden for more than thirty years ; in the dormant months 
of winter it hid itself in some hole or secluded comer, but during the active 
months presented itself at intervals, sometimes daily, opposite the kitchen 
window, for its accustomed allowance of bread and butter. It had attained 
a large size, but it unfortunately became the victim of prejudice, and was 
killed by a new servant ; 1 siiy unfortunately, for all this time it was well 
carrying out the test of longevity, besides being a most useful occupant of 
its little domain, freeing the garden of slugs, catterpillars, woodlice, and 
all the other pests which gardeners so much complain of; and in no 



• Lyly in his "Eiipliues," has 

'* The fowle toad bath a faire stone in his head.** 
Aud in his play of the ♦« Fox," Ben Jonson says— 

" Wliat, was your mouDtebauke their call ? their whistle ? 
Were you enainour'd of his copper rings, 
Hia saffron jewel with the toadskme in it ? * 
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d it ever doue the slightest bann. There can be no question 
of its tenacity of the vital principle in case of accident, a quality bestowed 
npon it to make up in some degree for ita utter helplessness on land, and 
of its entire waot of the means uf defence. It has ttie most astonishing 
powers of restoration after injury, and many a poor fellow, left for dead by 
tnnton boys, lias revived, and nature him repaired tlie damage done it 
eo quickly, that in a very short space of time it has to all appearance been 
n wen as ever. Yet injury to a serious extent would seem to shorten its 
liio, for llioso in confinement which have been badly wounded, though 
ncovering with extraordinary quicknesx, liave paid the forfeit at no great 
distance of time. In man, three quarters of a ceutury is rather a common 
period for bis dissolution. Occanionally a favoured individual seems to 
despise age, and Parr nearly doubled this term. This occuni also with 
other animals ; and the cold-ldoodcd reptiles may can^' this exception even 
to a still greater extent. Tlius Hel/oiii, afrcr clearing a passngu lending 
into an Egyptian temple that had been fur ages buried in the sand, found 
a toad of large size in it, which ho conjectured, from its having' no means 
of egress, must liave been of great age. A doubt may Ih: Imzarded whether 
this was either of our British sjiccies Bu/o vuhjaris or inhiiiiila. 

The stories of toads being cut out alive from miHJ stono or timber 
tmust l>e received wiib great auspiciDii. I can readily believo tliat an 
snimftl of this species cun live for a cousiidc ruble time in a bole or 
cleft of 8 tree, its own growth, and tlio yearly lessening of tho aperture, 
pncludiog tho poasibihiy of cscaiK!. Hero niin, dew, and sap supply 
it with moblure, and numerous Hmull insects toAy find llieir nay in, and 
tbe creature's aptitude fur catcliing thesu is almost surpari^iiig livlicf. 
Yon see a fly hcHIo in near iippnivimatiiwi lo it, you could easily have seen 
it fly swar, but it i>> gone ! for wilhout the Klightest m<iveuit'iit of its body 
the tongue uf the toail has cuiivcyed it l» its mouth with u mpidity that haii 
eluded your vision. A builder of rihpcrtabilily told ni<'. that when n Kiy 
h« had helped to build a widl ocrosn a gai-deti, ami tindiug a large toad, 
mads a hollow fur it, aud built it in, marking the out>ido briik witli a deep 
cnMB. Tears after, the wall wiis ordered to be pulU-il down, uml lie luistencd 
to »eek the dormitory of tho iiuprUoned object. Ik- found it vcrj' sluggish. 
and not materially altered in apjicarani'e. Hot as fur as my knowledge \n 
sd, moEtof the experimentH mode to test thiH q'laljly of cndurani-« 




have proved failures. One of our professors of anatomy invariably at a 
year's end found hi? prisoner dead : his plan was to put the reptile in a 
gar-len pot. covered \\ith a piece of glass, and then to bury it. My friend 
Mr. John Brown, of Stanway, an eminent Essex geologist, keenly alive to 
those parts rif natural hist'-r}- and archaeology which in any way relate 
to his peculiar study, caused several toads, covered with garden iwts, to be 
buried three feet deep. At the end of four years, and he conjectured 
they must liave died at an early jwriod of their immolation, no part of 
them could Ik? found. One, however, he found alive, very much re<luced, 
it^ hinder parts particularly attenuated. Moisture it had from the earth, 
and po^-ibly a worm or insect may occasionally have forced itself into the 
dreary habitation. Without thinking of the consequences, he removed it 
from its dai'k chilly abode into the bright warm sunshine, the change was 
too sudden, and it soon ce:tsed to exist. Here is at least an instance of 
one havint; livcii four vcars in a state of incarceration, hut that anv one 
could do so without air or moisture is more than questionable. 

Before bidding a<lieu to the bard of Avon, let me point out another 
misconception of ven* frequent quotation — *• every dog will have its day." 
Those persons who are acquainted with the early editions of Shakespeare, 
])ut forth to the worbl when printers were not so erudite as they are now, 
are verj- well aware of the erratic position of many letters as well as 
sentences, and a A, tl, jt anil 7 might easily have been substituted for each 
other. Thus in the lust word of the line quoted, the h may have become 
Sid; the line as it stands, when analyzed, contains no very distinct meaning. 
The life of a dog is a short one, it is true ; ten or twelve years genemlly 
tenninate hry exi>tencc. With the writers of Shakespeare's day, •' bay" and 
" bark "' were synonymous, and the former word was frequently in use among 
the poets, and in fact is so now, being the more euphonious word of the 
two. Horace Smith, in his " Zillah," has — 

♦' • • • • • Hark 

IIdw Soylla ami Charjbdis bark! 
They hntf the niouD, as if they Htrove 
To tvor iier from the skies above." 

Bjron has — 

" 'Tis sweet to hear tlie watch-dog's honest voice 
/int/ deep-mouth'd welcome, as we draw near borne.** 

And in the song of the ** Wolf," so admirably set to music by Shield — 

** When the wolf witli nightly prowl, 
Bays the moon witli hideous howl." 
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Both these last seem to have been borrowed from some older line — 

** Bajfi deep-moatL*d tbunder to tlie waning moon." 

And from the antecedent line of Shakespeare, it seems evident what he 
intended — 

" • • • tbe cat will mew, 
And every dog will have his ba^.'* 

The "bay "of the dog, is here used in contradistinction to the "mew** 
of the cat ; thas a familiar adage has positively become established on a 
blunder of the printers. 

The digression, or rather series of digressions, which nearly seduced me 
into the natural history of the toad," leads me to a near approach to 
that of the serpent, with which archieology has been largely connected from 
Tery remote to late mediaeval times, but this sulject would rcquire many 
papers and much abler hands to exemplify. In passing, however, I will give 
one example from the ancients of tbe belief in their powers of fascination, 
and endeavour to illustrate the cause of this belief, which, I think, can be 
aoconnted for without any great stretch of the iniHgination. In the inter- 
esting tessellated pavement of the temple of Fortune, found at Pneneste, 
the depicted scenes on which are entirely Egyptian, there is a serpent in 
the act of charming a flight of birds : two of tlie fl)ck are falling, and one 

*ll it well known that this animal sheds its skin p<'riodiriilIy, previous tu wliicli time 
its moDlh had been closed for a seusoii, after which it becoiiifs free ; and a lady frifiid 
of niiM told me that more than <inre she had seen a pet uf hers (;or)?e its caMi-otf bkin; 
•od I myself ww a very fresh looking, but inaitivH crt>atiire, apparently half choked by 
iti nmrly finished meal, with Uio exuvia of one of itt* legs hnngiiig from its mouth. The 
dauUfM and celebrated arctic voyager, Sir John llichardson, after having exhausted all 
bis provifliont, describes his breakfastii)(( ofl' his bouts; hut our innocml friend's first 
■wl, after bis long last, is its ohl jacket ! And this casting its slough is one link in the 
creation in connection with the seqient tribe. If what 1 have writtrii should have the 
effect of causing this poor almost helpless reptile to be treated with a little consideration, 
lad its entire bannlessness and great usi'fuhiess to be understood, I shall be amply 
npaid for this or any other exertion I may make in its favour. I have always endca- 
voiuvd to protect it whenever I have found it. 1 have watched it with great interest, 
looktfd at its beautiful ryes, and noted, when purposely interrupting its passage towards 
a pond, how it puffs out its sides, and instinctively becomes larger, that the niitif iputed 
Mow may £sU with less effect npon its bones ; and on its near a]>proach to tlie water how 
^■iekly it becomes less, just before it quietly glidcH into its other element. I may state 
Cbat there are two distinct speeiea, which^ until late years, have been confounded as one, 
■ad arc ao still, »ct>pt among^tt the initiated: the tmul ( Jfujo ruhjuih^ flksim.), and 
the natterjack ormephitie toad {Bu/n rulntnitat i.kach >. In si»nio counties of Knghaid 
one prevails, and in other parts of the kingdom the f*ther numbers the moMt speeiuiens. 
In tbe midland Cfmnties they appear to be about equal. The latter becomes impatient of 
ooB&nemcot ami soon sickens. Hy a little atti-ution llit-y are t-nsily known apart ; and 
ibo quiet sedate hop of the toad is readily dislinirui'<l]i-d from the run of the natterjack. 
Toa will miss tbe rich hazel in the eves of the latter, tliey have a \elli»wor hue, the eyelids 
■ffv mnch more prominent, the neck is longer, and the nose more obtuste. 




is already iu its mouth. Tliis reptile, in common with others, has its own 
peculiar iustinct in procuring its footl; and leaving fascination out of the 
questinii, suJiIcn fright will often cause i)araljsis, even in the human 
8jK3cies. In tlie lower creation two instances of it have fallen under my 
observation. One was, a horse running down a street, the vehicle to which 
it was attached came in contact with some iron railing connected with 
Htone stc]»s, and carried a portion away with great noise. The mistress of 
the huu-^e shrieked with alarm, a canary bird {FringiUa canaria, linn'.I in 
its rage flutton.^d its wings, and with a short cry fell dead from its j^crch. As 
it was evening, and the s>huttei's were closed, this death was from auricufar 
friglit. The next was this : a gentleman brought from abroad a sulphur crested 
cockatoo (Psittacits sulphitreus, i.aiii.); being found too noisy to retain, the 
cage with tlic bird in it was put upon a table for a i>erson to look at, with 
a view of sale. A cat jumped suddenly up. on which the bird screamed, and 
instantly expired ; unlike the other, in this case the fright was ritsuaf, A 
seq»ent coming suddenly upon a bird might produce the same effect. Tlien 
again, [K/ople who walk nuich about the fields know that many species of 
the feathered tribe sinmlate lamenefts, and even death, to decoy any intruder 
from an approach to their young; and how many youths in fancying they 
were going to catch a wounded partridge (Perdix cinereay penx.) have thus 
b(.'en seduced from its lu'lpless ]»rogeny. A friend* seeing some of the 
young of tlie willow-wren (Sylvia trochilus, pesn.) just emancipated from 
the nest, who with iheir pjircnts were i>crched upon a bush, and from the 
promise their very inimaiui-e appearance gave, he attempted to catch one 
of these yomig ones with his hat, when suddenly an old one fell, as if dead, 
to the ground. While ho was looking for this, the young birds escaped, 
and the old bii-d had tiikeu good care to creep away in the long grass ; 
by which s|x*(ies of instinctive dissimulation it saved its young one from 
capture. But the serpent's intuitiveness would probably, from the quickness 
of its movements, have made tliis affectionate little parent its prey ; and a 
bird hovering over a serpent, with a view to induce it to leave the vicinity 
of its nest, may, in its forgetfulness of self, in solicitude for its young, or 
from fright, become a victim. These are some of the causes which keep 
up the delusion of the fascination of serpents. 

Of the^ninent men who have pursued archaeology and natural history 

• Mr. .Inlni Young Akoriiian. 




in coDJanction, Pliny has been mentioned. Pallas, though acquiring a 
first class reputation as a naturalist, did not lose siglit of antiquities ; and 
our own Leland stands prominently forward in the cultivation of the two 
punuits, as also does the gentleman-like Pennant, and the enthusiastic 
and accomplished Edward Daniel Clarke, as his travels amply testify. 
Borlase, Peck, Richardson, Thoreshy, Plott, and many others, might be 
mentioned ; and Donovan, the industrious author of ** British Zoolojn\" 
has given us " Descriptive Excursions through South Wales," with elaborate 
accounts of its antiquities. Boys, the author of an admirable book, 
•• Collections for a History of Sandwich," has not been unmindful of its 
natural history ; his taste for antiquities has descended to his ^^randson, Mr. 
W. H. Rolfe of that place, whoso museum is ever open for all useful 
purposes ; nor must I omit that most amiable writer the Rev. Gilbert 
"White, whose "Natural History and Antiquities of Selbourne" have been 
the delight of youth and age, and his surcossor at Selbourne, Professor 
T. Bell, author of " British Quadrupeds," and *' Reptiles,' by no moans 
leaves antiquities unstudied. Of your own honomry mcml jcre, we sometimes 
find the Woodwardian Professor of Cambridge (Sedgwick) relaxing from the 
weightier studies of that exteitsive an«l important branch of natund history 
which is his particular walk in Science, to min^'le with the antiquaries; 
and anotlier professor (llenslowe) of that university, whoso knowledjijo 
extends lo all branches of natunil history, we lind opening barrnws, and 
forming a museum of antiquities. A second on yourlist, Mr.C.C. iiabington, 
having obtained a proficiency in British botany niroly sur])assed, and 
olherwiiie devoted to natural historj', follows out the pursuit of ari'htrology 
equal ardour. In every arclueologieal expedition Dr. Bucklandof the 
university was always foremost, in looking well into the natural 
history of the district ; and that indefatigable explorer and author in the 
prinueval fields of antiquity, the Hon. ^Ir. Neville, has also niadi.' a study 
of natuxal hLstoiy. ^Ir. Akemian, author of several works on antiquities, 
And compiler of the "Numismatic ^lanual," takes an enthusiastic interest 
in natural hL^tory ; and Mr. Yarrell. the author of a most scientitic and 
delightful work, "The History of British BinN," and another on ** Fishes,*' 
carrying out the numismatic bnnicii with avidity. Tho author of 
ReliquisB Isurianie," ^Ir. Ju-royd Smitli, is no mean botanist, and is 
alive to oil the works of nature; and Mr. We^^twood, while 




following out the arduoas pursuit of entomology, has publisheil a valuable 
work on antiquities. And the Saxon antiquary, ^Ir. Thomas Wright, 
another of your lionoraiy members, has written an article on fabulous natural 
hibtor\', in which he si«ites that the '* Bestiaries" of the middle ages, 
relate that the elepliant is afraid of a mouse. But this is not entirely a 
fable ; an immense animal, belonging to that prince of showmen of wild 
beoists, George Womb well, w:is one day drawing himself up into a comer 
of his den, and shrieking with affright, not only causing consternation to 
his visitors, but attracting tlie attention of liis keepers, who were at a loss 
to conjecture wliat could oil him ; at first it was supposed the floor of his 
carriage had given way, iis he looke<l so intently to one part of it : but on 
removing the str.iw, out jumped a mouse ; so terrified had the bulky and 
powerful animal been that it was some time before his perturbation could 
be allayed. The only idi^a the keeper liad on the subject was, tliat the 
eleplmnt feared the mouse would get into his trunk. <^ It would be taxing 
your patience, or the foregoing list might be carried to a long extent of 
both ancient and modem names, but still from this very incomplete cata- 
logue you will be naturally led to the conclusion that the two pursuits are 
uot incompatible. It is, however, that branch of natural history" denomi- 
nated Ethnology which is destined to cement the union more firmly. 

Natural lustory and archreology are blended in the name of the ancient 
town of Saffron Walden, and the architect who studies both will not fail to 
admire its light and elegant church, or to make out the saffiion flower 
(Crocus sativus, linn.) sculptured on some of the spandrils. The arms of 
tlie town are three saffron buds, siurounded by a castellated wall. The 
botany of one of the most accomplished antiquaries of the present day 
must have been floundering in the mud of tlie Fleet-ditch, or surely his 
eyes were dazzled by the flaunting show of liandkerohie& of Field-lane, 
when in his admirable paper on the '* River Fleet", he supposed '* that its 
continuation, Saflron-hill, might once have been yellow with this flower," for 
its petals are of a delicate purple, as are all the autumn-blooming vaxieties, 
and not yellow, as tlie most common of our spring crocuses is ; and a field 
of saffron, ^^'ith its crimson stiles (these latter being the only part oonsti- 
tuthig its commeicial value.) mu^t have liad a veiy gaudy appearance. 



* This Animal, wliirh bad uttnined the n^ of a hundred and twenty Temrt, !>•• jut 
been destroyi^d, from incurable intirmity in its feet. 




To the traveller both scieuces would be fouud useful and essential, for 
when disappointed of his hopes in one, he could generally take refuge in 
the other. In visiting the ivy-mantled ruin, if no historic or arclueological 
value attaches to it, its inhabitants the owls and tlie bats may interest him, 
the little bird that builds its nest in the comer may amuse him, and the 
insects lurking in their hiding places among the ivy, or humming around 
its blooms, may arrest a passing moment ; while the wood through which 
he may have strolled, besides presenting many an animal, bird, insect, or 
flower, may shadow forth to him in its tall trunks and intermingled 
Iwanches, the gothic pile and fretted aisles, while the taller trees that tower 
above, would suggest the spire and pinnacles. In an avenue of aged lime 
trees, (Tilia Europaa, linn.) he would be impressed with the idea of 
clustered columns and tall pointed arches most completely: in fact, a 
gothic cathedral is nothing more than an elegant imitation of a forest 
scene in stone. In the capital of a column of the Corinthian order is 
genenlly seen a sculptured representation of tlie leaf of the Acanthus 
spimoiOt a plant belonging to a natural order, the most highly developed in 
the vegetable kingdom, thus showing a concordance between the most 
beautiful in form among plants, and the most beautifu* in arcliitecture. 
la his travels abroad, the naturalist-antiquary might stop for a moment to 
survey almost in an archseological point of view, the patriarchal olive-trees 
fOUtt Europaa, unn.) of Gethsemane, which I point out to liis notice from 
the assumption of their great age by a French botanist, who coi\)ectures 
it may be two thousand years, though he is probably mistaken. The 
avenge age of an English oak (Qucrcm roler, linn.) is two hundred 
yean, though, doubtless, many in favoured situations may double that 
period. If a transverse section could be obtained from the bole of any of 
these trees, the number of concentric rings would indicate its age to a 
certainty. But it often happens that young trees spring up, at or near the 
place where their predecessors stood, as in the case of llcam s oak, in 
Windsor forest, which as they become old, having no mediaeval historian, are in 
afkeryean mibtaken for the original trees. Ar.<l speakiiij? of these ancient 
tPeea, the thought suggests itself to mo. that in searching for more of those 
interesting antiquities, which your Sfcrotury husso well clucitlated, in connec- 
tion with the submarine forest of I loyluko, the lM)t;inist might be equally well 
employed in seeking the fruit, and aMrcilaining the species, and the ago. of 
the different stumps which arr now studding the ho&ch at low wnt<T ; nnd 



even in rescuing from the mud the remains of some of those prirosTal 
insects which in days of yore inhabited that forest. And here the micros- 
cope opens a wonderful field to the inquirer, and it has been brought to the 
service of the antiquary in examining the moulds for Roman silver coins, 
chiefly of the time of Severus, found at Lingwellgate in Yorkshire, which 
instead of being formed of the ashes of any particular wood, plastic cement, 
or any other extraordinary material, as would be the case now, are simply 
composed of the clay of the district, the microscope having clearly tested 
this by showing the infusoria to be of the same species. Thus ready were the 
Romans in the adaptation of materials. In all their works we find 
striking illustrations of this, as in their mosaic fioois, in the construction 
of wliich they freely used such materials as they found upon the spot, 
importing others that were required. Another instance is furnished by the 
walls of Chester. Where any of the Roman walls or foundations exist, 
they appear as imperishable as when first buOt, but the mediaeval stnicturo 
erected on them is crumbling to decay. On closer inspection, every Roman 
stone will be found to have its peculiar silver-grey lichens ( Urceolaria 
scruposaj, while those of the middle ages have a different species, which 
the eye of tlie naturalist will not be long in detecting. This has 
enabled our primsBVal antiquary, Mr. C. Roach Smith, to distinguish 
with accuracy the portions of the existing wall which belong to either 
people The short time which I had to spend in the examination of 
these walls left me no time for a searching investigation into this in- 
teresting pcut of my subject. The Romans seem to have been quite aware 
of tlie perishable nature of the new kind of red sandstone in the immediate 
vicinity of Chester, and with that judgment so invariably displayed by 
them, they rejected it, and with their usual industry, worked a quany of 
the old-red sandstone, eight miles distant. The Rev. W. H. Maesie* of 
that city, says, '* the older portion of the wall is of the peculiar strong- 
grained sandstone from Helsby Hill, some ten miles off.** But the modems 
wanted both the industry and discrimination of their predeoessois, and 
hence the state of the mediaeval part of the walls of Chester. 

Another proof of the want of attention to this point in the middle ages 
has been suggested to me, namely, that scarcely a tombstone that has 
been exposed can be found two centuries old, whereas on the Roman altars 
and inscriptions, some of them ten times that age, the legends, where un- 




mutilated by violence, retain their sliarpness, and the material is still 
sound. The inscription at Goodwood, of the reign of Claudius, relating to 
the temple of Neptune and Minerva, is composed of one of the most 
indestructible materials of this country — the marble of Purbeck, an inte- 
resting geological production of this kingdom, now nearly exhausted. A 
Roman altar, of the highest interest, dedicated to the Dea Matres^ dis- 
covered in pulling down a church at Winchester, and fully described 
in his " Collectanea Antiquaj* by Mr. C. Roach Smith, is found to be of 
Qoarr-Abbey-stone, from Binstead, in the Isle of Wight. These quarries 
were granted by William the First and William Rufus to the bishops of 
Winchester, for the building and repairing of their cathedral, and are still 
visible, though out of use— this stone having been superseded by tlrnt from * 
Gsen, in Normandy, and the oolite productions of our own island of Portland. 
Tlie Roman walls of Colchester, though built principally with flint, and other 
stones of the neighbourhood, are bonded together with tile-bricks of a very 
superior description, as Ceu: as material is concerned, to any which the medisDval 

have produced ; but the projecting round towers occasionally exhibit 
of ecoria, which must have been introduced from some volcanic 
region, probably Italy, and the quern, or mill stones, discovered there, as 
daewhere in deserted Roman habitations, are found to be of a deposit of 
kva, from a quarry near Andemach on the Rhino. The uppermost stone 
<tf a Roman-quern very much reduced by abraision, the aperture for the 
stick used in turning it being worn through to the under surface, render- 
ing it useless, was lately (1855) found at Maidstone and is now in the 
possession of Mr. C. Roach Smith. It is pronounced by Mr. Brayley 
to be tntchitic Uva, containing pyroxene ci>'stals of augitc ; none of 
vlneh substance is found in England, and but a very small portion 
in the north-west of Ireland ; though it is abundant at Andemach, 

other places on the Rhine. Nor will it lessen our astonish- 
of their judgment in selection when wo know tliat the moderns 
faste been wise enough in this instance to follow Uieir exaroplo, as 
Cbs best mill stones used in England at tho present day come from that 
smie vicinity. In the explorations of walls and ruins, in exhumations 
of ancient cemeteries, and tho opening of barrows, amidst articles of 
grast historic and antiquarian value, bones, bonis, colts of flint, and of 
Other materials, stones, and pieces of niarMe continually come to li^ht. 
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Skeletons, in Saxon barrows, arc sometimes surrounded with a row of 
flint»5, and next to them a row of small bones, and in one instance the boilv 
had been completely covered over with small bones, which were ascertained 
to he those of the water rat {Arvicola amphihiay desm.), a species confined 
to banks of rivers and ponds, injuring the trees by gnawing oflf the bark for 
their store, and not visiting tlie habitations of man. The old English 
black rat (Mxts rattus, linn.) was not then known, having, centuries since, 
been introduced from India. And tliat pest, now so common, the brown 
or Norway rat (Mus decumanm, pall.), which has exterminated tlie other 
race, being a native of Persia, had not inHicted a visitation on this king- 
dom previous to seventeen hundred and thirty. It seems to be a law in 
' nature that the weaker should disappear before the stronger ; thus, our 
partridge (Perdix cinerea^ briss.) disappears before the red le^ed or 
French partridge (Perdix rubra, briss.) wherever it is allowed to exist. 
And even man is not exempt ; the Red Indian completely blotted out 
from existence the Aztec of America, to be in his turn extirpated from the 
earth bv the Ando-Saxon race of mankind. 

Immense numbers of the shells of one of the pests of our gardens — the 
common snail {Helix aspersa^ mull.) liave been found in some of the graves 
above mentioned : how often do I \>'ish they were all there ! It has been 
said they are an article of commerce with America, where they are sent in 
barrels and sold as delicacies. Quantities of a species of Nerita have also 
been found in similar graves. Douglass figures shells of the genus Cypria 
in conjunction with burial places, and ^Ir. C. Roach Smith says specimens 
of the genus Nerila and Buccimtniy drilled as beads for necklaces, were 
discovered with remains at Settle, in Yorkshire. And at Sandwich a gold 
coin and cowiy-shcU were found in an urn. In the ddnis from the diggings 
at Colchester, the geological attainments of Mr. Brown, of Stanway, have 
been most libemlly and usefully contributed to the antiquaiy in that 
locality, and a little knowledge of natural liistory will always be found of 
essential service during these explorations, nor would it be useless in avoid- 
ing and detecting imposition. The visitor to Warwick Castle will, amongst 
other wonders, be indulged with the sight of the rib of the terrible dun- 
cow slain by the redoubted Guy, but his knowledge of comparitive anatomy 
will enable him to assign it to the fossil elephant. At Chesterfield Churoh 
another rib of this monster cow, no less than seven feet long, is exhibited, 
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and may be identified with the jaw-bone of a small species of wliale. The 
brown bear {Ursus arcto$, linn.) is one of our ancient indigenous animals, 
and infested some portions of this kingdom almost as late as the sixteenth 
century. The beaver {Castor Fiber, linn.) was noticed in Wales by 
Giraldus de Barri, in one thousand one hundred and eighty-eight, and is 
known to have existed in great abundance at an early period on the banks 
of the river Hull, in Yorkshire, where the memory of its denizenship is still 
retained in the name of the town of Beverley — and Cambridgeshire has 
produced a skull of it in a fossil state. Tlio wolf {Canis lujms, linn.), now 
happily exterminated, continued to prowl al)out our homesteads and sheep- 
folda almost to the eighteenth century. The wild boar {Sus scrofa, linn.) 
nmged the forests about London in the reign of Ilenry the Second, and 
ill tusks are rather abundant in or near most Homan encampments. One 
ibond at Richborough had an ornamental piece of brass attached to it, 




and bad probably been worn as a tro[»hy or rrmcmberance of some animal 
of extiBordinaiy endurance in the chase, or ferocity in light. Some legs of 
oocka (Oallui domeiticuB, luuss.) were found at Htirtlow, which might have 
been preserved from the latter mi»tivo. I am not aware that any of our 
prinueval antiquaries have noticed the bones of any of the foregoing in 
their explorations, except those of the boar. Although the bones of the 
red deer (Crrnis claithns, linn.), and the roebuck (Crrvus caprcolus, linn.), 
an found at various l^oniau stations, I once saw the greater part of a 
■keleton of the fonner which the peat had preserved, taken fioni the bottom 
of a ditch which emptied itself into the river at Coli'he>ter. I'rom these facts, 
a lair inference may be dniwn that they were once numerous in our wooils and 
IbffestB. The roebuck exists still in small numhers in D«»rset.shire, but tho 
red deer has been driven to take refuge in tho Uiglilands of So«>tlan«l, 
viuch, three hundred yearn ago, were inhabited by a native butliilo (lifS 
TmuruM^ u»s.) which since tliat time lias been extinct. It may Ik? interest- 
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iiig tu know that an antique Highland drinking horn, which was in the 
possession of the late Mr. Croker, was of the horn of this animal. In the 
sister kingdom of Ireland have been found, at yarions places, preserved in 
the peat bog of that Island, the skeletons of the Irish elk (Megacerus 
HUternicuB), and in one instance the bones were discovered in combination 
with weapons of bronze, evidencing that this noble stag, now extinct for 
many centuries, was cosevol with man, and came by its death by his machin- 
ations. In seveml instances it has been found in England, and one of 
the localities where it has been brought to light is your forest of Hoylake. 
In that forest you have yet a mine of scientific wealth. 

Amongst the osteological remains found in London, Colchester and 
Ilartlip, are the skulls of an entirely extinct ox (Bo$ longifrofu); others 
found at Cliesterford, l>elong to a smaller species which may be referred to 
Uiat which is now called Aldemey. The bone skates of the medifeval 
times, in the valuable museum of Mr. C. Roach Smith, dug up in Moor- 
fields, probably lost when tliat locality was a moor, covered in winter with 
water and frozen over, are said to be the bones of horses ; but some smaller 



ones tliat I have seen, are evidently the metatarsal and metacarpal bones 
of the red deer. I know not what to make of the bronze cow found at 
Aldborough in Yorkshire, but Mr. Ecroyd Smith amongst the discoveries 
there, has depicted a well executed head, in bronze also, of the roe-buck, 
with characteristics sufficient to identify it at once. The interesting 
museum of Mr. Bateroan, of Youlgrave, Derbyshire, oontains a musical 
instrument, in length nine inches ; it was blovm from the lai^ger end, and 
has four holes for the fingers, and was foimd with some urns, close to the 
Ermyn street at Lincoln, in the year eighteen hundred and twenty four. 
In the last age it would have been called a flute, bat with us it would be 
a whistle. Several Roman flutes are known ; they are ohieflj made in 
short pieces, and must have been cemented together, their bbricatois not 
having mechanical appliances to make them in one piece. I have observed 
\M\x\ of one in that adniirablc museum in Colquitt street, which your 




hotx^ar; cuntor Mr. Ma3rer itUows so bberal a use to be made of; tiiere is 
alw another of the same description in the collection of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Societj, fonnd by tlie late Mr. Tuakip, of ShefTord, at Stan- 
ford, ID Bedfordshire. These nere played, as &r as can bo judged, as 
flut«s are now, by being held from left to right, the hole by which the 
wind entered being upon the eame plane an those which were stopped bj 
tbe fingers. In the Di3iic)-an collection at Cambridge, there is an antique 
statuette of a iaun playing upon a Hate precisely in the same way; and in 
tbe Ume of our Queen ]']lizabeth the illuminated worts of tlie day testify 
that Antes, or perhaps rather fifes, were used in a similar manner, although 
■ century and a half after, flutes of this description were unknown in this 
kingdom, the only one in use in Handel's day being nothing more than a 
monster whistle, played from the end. The instrument as at present known 
has aince been introduced from Germany. So far the Lincoln instru- 
ment is of value to the arcbnologist ; to the naturalist it is interesting from 
the circumstance of its licing made of the tibia or thigh bone of a BriliMb 
Urd, though now extinct, (as far as Britain goes.) the crane [Qriit cinerea, 
BECKS.), which in the time of Ra; the naturalist, who wrote in 1011, ^aa 
plentiful throughout England. Civilization has completely extirpated it, and 
the last straggling specimens ujion record were taken in 1601. This ])art of 
tbe Bulgect might be prolonged to an indefinite length, but enough has 
been said Ibr my purpose. 

But little I fear can be brought to light, of the knowledge of natural 
hatory during the dark ages which intervened between the exodus of the 
Bomana, anno domini 4'38, and the advent of William the first in the year 
1060, jet it may be interesting to know tliat our Saxon forefathers were 
not nmnindful of it. A sculptured tomb-stone forming part of tlie foun- 
dations of the old Church of St. Dennis, ut York, of this latter ptriini, 
axhllnted some rude representations of animals and men. One <if llie^ is 
deariy Romulus and Remus rccfiving nutriment from the dii^ts of a wolf, 
and in Bakewell church-yard, which has been elucidtitcil in Mr. itiitcmnirs 
** Vestiges," another of these roof-Kliapcd cofTiii-Iids or tixnbs hn!< Wen ilis- 
oorered, displaying a hull and an cleplmnt (ighting, and at the end uf iIiIh 
Hine tomb are two animab more like Llamas. (Unuia iiifos, i.i'.ss,}, iljiin 
anything else, but it i-niinot U' !>u}i|K>^ed lliat lliis Si>uih.Anicric"in qii:iil 
nq«d rould he knnwn it. ilii'; b.niii'plx'r''. Tli-y Inn.' U:» r»]h:\ >;iiir,i<~. 




but were probaWy intended for Girofies, ( Cam^opardalu Giraffe, omb^J, 
and it is a curious matter for speculation to reflect on, whether our Fagaii 
anccstoTB hftd really any knowledge of the elephant or giraffe, or whether 
they yielded to the force of imitatioa and copied from existing KomaD 
works, as both these animals were known to that people through their 
African colonies. In the cose of the Torii tomb, the latter aeema to be a 
certain conclusion to come to, the welf with Somnlos and Bemos having 
with great probability, been copied from the coin which was, and is eo 
plentiful from Constantine downwards. In the rude composition of the 
Bakewell elcplmnt and bull-fight tomb, there is so much of the same 
character as one of the subjects on a tessellated-floor, of the temple of 
Diana discovered at Home, that I have come to the same conclosion; and 
Giraffes are depicted on the Roman mosaic floor at Pranests, before 
alluded to. The round form of the upper part of the head of the elephant 
in the floor of the temple of Diana at Rome, and its jf^ larj^a eara, ars 
characteristics sufiicient to indicate that it is the African (EUjAtu AJrieO' 
mi», itLEmiJ not the Asiatic or Indian (Elephtu Indietu, cuy.J elephant 
to \vliich latter class nil tlie animals now introduced belong. No living 
African elephant bos ever been known in Europe, and the only mounted 
skeleton and skin, is in the museum of Sa&on Walden. The AMcao ora 
said to be more intractable, yet it b nearly certain all the elephants naed 
by the Romans belong&d to this species. 
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The antiquary in visiting those very interesting relics which have escaped 
the ravages of time and spoliation, the tessellated pavements of the Romans 
may bring his natm!al history into play in various ways. At Woodchester, 
Frampton, Cirencester, and other places, the animals are depicted with 
tolerable accuracy, and those apartments which are called rooms of the 
seasons, from the emblematical busts at the four comers of the floor, will 
not flail to attract attention, each bust displaying its peculiar attribute; 
Spring, with its sprig of flowers in the bud, and at Cirencester, a swallow, 
the harbinger of spring, sitting upon its shoulder ; then Summer, with its 
fall blown flowers ; and Autumn, with its fruit and ripened ears of com ; 
and lastly comes Winter, with its hood and leafless branch. On the floor 
of Piaeneste before alluded to, the hippopotamus, rhinocerous, giraffe, 
crocodile, and many others, have character enough about them to be 
assigned to their proper places. 

Understanding that there was a Roman villa preserved at Nortblcigh in 
Oxfordshire, I was induced to visit that locality, expecting to see it carefully 
preserved, and was rather disappointed, that with the exception of one 
room, which had been covered in, it is in so ruinous a condition. Still it was 
highly worthy of a visit, and would well repay the careful attention of the 
andquaiy. It stands in a delightful valley, and the day of visiting was 
fine, and all was gay with the flora of the country : 

* Ye field flowers, tlie gardens eclipse you 'tis true, 
Yet, wildlings of nature, I dote upon you :*' 

■ad ample amusement presented itself. I found, to my surprise, crawling 
■boat the ruins in tolerable abundance, the large white snail (Helix pomatia, 
inm.), the cottager who lives on the spot told mo they were very dcstrac- 
tive to his garden, often clearing off liis crop of young vegetables, but were 
newer foond half a mile distant from the villa. There thev were 
confined entirely to this ^-arm secluded valley. There is a colony of them 
■t Newton, in Cambridgeshire, though histor}' is silent as to this ever 
baving been a station of that people, or that a Roman-road ever ran near. 
The finding of their coins however, and the remains of a considerable 
loBBe, Buficiently indicate tliat it was once in their occupation. "My 
fiiend, Mr. R. Headley, telK mo that he lias transferred many of these 
naib to his garden at Staplcfurd, a most salubrious spot, but has failed 
to perpetuate them, and also to a warm situation at Babralmm, with a 
like result. This helix is baid to l)e found in some of our bouthem 



coanties, and I once picked up some dead shells of this species on one 
of the Sussex downs, not very fieLr from Bignor, where several of the 
beautiful mosaic pavements still remain, though now threatened with 
destruction. It is said also to be found near some other Roman stations 
in £ngland, and Mr. C. Roach Smith tells me he has a shell of one 
found with Roman remains. They were undoubtedly introduced from 
Italy by the Romans during their residence in this country, and are 
as we see still found lingering in the localities which were occupied 
by tliat people. They were fattened by them in pits as luxuries for the 
table, from which circumstance they were named by Dr. Leach * pomatia 
antiquorum,' and by De Costa * cochlea pomatia,* from their being picked 
from their shells by an implement called cochlea; and we learn that they 
were served up at a feast of Nero*s, first fried and then grilled on silver. 
Nino of these animals I transferred alive to my plant box, and transported 
them to the northern comer of Essex, deposited them in a well walled-in 
garden of a friend, who was nothing loth, in a warm situation. There 
their habits were well watched, they deposited their eggs almost as soon as 
they arrived, but no young could ever be discovered, and they lingered 
until the fourth year, when the last of them died; thus proving their 
incapacity to increase, or to exist for any length of time, in higher latitudes 
or an unpropitious spot, and proving also the wisdom of the Romans in the 
selection of the sites for their residences. Dr. Lister, an able antiquary as 
well as naturalist, who wrote in sixteen hundred and seventy eighty says 
they were eaten in this kingdom in his day, boiled in spring water, and 
served with oil, salt, and pepper, and made a dainty dish ; and to such a 
dish as this, in his " Every man in his own humour,** Ben Jonson evidently 
alludes in the Unes, 

« neither hare I 
Diess'd SDails or maahrooms earioutly before yon.** 

I fear it would be too dainty a dish for our stomachs now, though I believe 
in the northern parts of this kingdom snail feasts are still held once 
a year. 

A small bronze branch or sprig, of the Roman period, in the interesting 
collection of national antiquities belonging to Mr. C. Roach Smith, though 
nide, has cliaracteristics enough about it to determine the genus to which 
it belongs. The cones upon it, their shape, the fascicolatcd leaves (in 
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bandln), tt odm indicate tliat 
it «u iDtnndfld to represent a 
biuch of fir. Its owner aajs, 
H inaj probabl; bare been an 
meonmij to a statoette. Ilie 
Br-tree or pine ma sacred to 
Cybele and Pan among the Ro- 
nras, aa the cone was, in aome 
not Terf fn^er way to Vwiiis 
UDong the AwTtiana. The 
ones were also ■aoriflced to 
Eacolainna, being considered by 
the Bonuuu as a remedy for a 
an^ and were thought excel- 
hot a^unst asthma ; as they 
vnv^ao to Bacchus, from (heir 
ban^ thrown into their vata to 
^TB pungmcy to their wines. 
Tlw aatiingent flavour thus 
given waa agreeable to their 
palatoa; and the custom is practised to this day m luh It is well 
known that the beverage called spruce-beer now in Britain, la flavoured 
with the tw^ and cones of the spruce-fir, {Pintis areeUa, wall.) The 
thyima of Bacchus, too, is generally tenninated by a pine^one. It is not 
anlikely, therefore, that this pine-aprig may have once occupied the liaiid, or 
olherwiae formed an adjunct to tbi-t )att«r deity. The kernels of tlie stone 
pine (Fmiu Piiua, ijns.), a species very common in Italy, are soft and of 
an agre e ab l e flavour, and are used at the present diiy as a ilcsscrt ; they 
faare been fonnd in the pantries and amongst tlic diimestic stores at Hercu- 
hDeum and Pompeii. 

The Egyptian antiquaiy may admire tho (graceful and correct drawing of 
the Tina [Tbit rtlijiota) oil the monuments and tombs of ihiit nnricnt people, 
■ad meditate over the species of plant that produced the pnp^fua, and look 
with cnrious eye on the Iwotle (Seonihew tm-er) which is so frequently 
nixed up with their woreliip, a sprcics ven- iiiiniernua in Kgypt. and pro- 
bably made an object of nnr,]ii[i frnm i-xo-isivo indii^lri-. ami ibc prcnl 





care it takes of its young ; as also those other species of beetle, and their 
larvic \iliich have been found in the heads of mummies, and from their 
number thev prodnce quite a field for the entomologist \vhich forms a most 
interesting and puzzling inquiry for the student in that science. As many 
as half A score species of beetles and their lan'tc, and pupa? of dipterous 
(t>vo-\vinged) insects have been discovered at different times in the heads of 
mummies. Nearly three hundred specimens of the Derme$te9 poUinctus of 
Hope were found in one skull ; but few of them can be identified with 
species now living. The different stages of development in which these 
insects are found, prove either that the system pursued was a very slow 
one, or that the body was much neglected before it underwent the process 
of embalming, tis after tlie asphaltum >vas once injected, and the air ex- 
cluded by bitumen and bandages, it would be next to impossible for animal 
life to exist. The naturalist antiquary may further amuse himself 
with mummies of the cat, crocodile, as well as those of his own species, in 
their gorgeous cases, wliich have been torn from their magnificent 
tombs. '* Man is a noble animal ; glorious in ashes, pompous in the grave." 
Or he may trouble himself on the vexed question as to whether a grain of 
wheat or a tulip-r^>ot will retain its vitality two or three thousand years ; 
and ho mav leoni from their bread wliich lias come down to us, that it was 
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from a coarse wheat, coarsely groundt and was made into loaves, without 
any of the bran being extracted . The Ethnologist who seems destined to 
draw iu closer l>onds the two studies, can always find an abundant field for 
the pui-suit and exercise of both. Lord Carlisle in his recent work, suppHes 
me wiih a case in |>oiiit, he says, the figures of the Dacians on Tnyan*s 
pillar, are said to resemble the modem Wallachians, in feature, person, and 
costume, and with the help of a little Latin, and a little practice, their 
langua>;e might soon be made out, and in one of the narrow gorges of the 
Danube just below Moldova, the inscription cut in the rock to commemorate 
Tmjan's Pacian cam|mign is still legible. If he should stray so far 
while studying the natural characteristics of the Wallachians, his zeal wiU 
lead him to survey the wall thrown by that emperor across the isthmus, 
and at the same time look after the fiiuiia and flora of that region, he wiU 
bo rendering an important service both to archieology and natunl-history. 
Without doubt Liverpool has several men conversant with both, as well as 
many eminent men of other sciences who reflect great credit upon their 
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town, ftnd doubtless the Historic Society will bring out much latent talent. 
To them these hints will be quite unnecessaiy. Tou have one of by-gone 
days, your poet-historian, Roscoe, to whom all honour is due, and you may 
be justly proud of another native of Liverpool, Swainson, who although ^ow 
inhabiting a distant region, stands very prominently forward as a most 
accomplished naturalist and author. 

I will now conclude with a verse of Campbeirs, on the wild flowers, which 
beautifully shadows forth that combination of sciences for which I am 
contending, and had I thought of it sooner it might have served me for a 
motto: — 

" Not A pastoral song has a pleasanter tune 
Than ye speak to my heart, little wildlings of June, 

Of old rain'd castles yon tell — 
Wliere I thought it delightful your beauties to find 
When tlie niagio of nature just breith'd on the mind 

And your blossoms were part of her speU." 



On tbe Results of the Sedf-registerino Tide Gauge. 

By Lieutenant TF. Lord, R.S, 
(Bkai) 26th Apbil, 1855.) 



It 18 not generally known that Liverpool, notwithstanding its importance, 
possessed a self-registering tide gauge for little more than twelve 
months, while other ports of far inferior importance have been able to 
boist its possession for many years. Tliere are two of these connected 
vkh what is officially termed '* tlie port of Liverpool/* both of which were 
constracted by the dock surveyor in the close of the year 1853. One is 
at HQhre Island, the eastern entrance of the river Dee, and the other at 
8t George's Dock, Liverpool. They were intended to commence operations 
oo the first of January, 1854, but practically it was about the 15th of the 
■*— '^^^ The machinery, which is by Newman, of Regent street, London, 
of a cylinder or " drum ** connected with a clock. The cylinder 
loand with it in its revolutions a prepared sheet of pii)er, on which 
marked in one direction and feet in the direction at right angles 
to it in dark lines. Each of these is subdivided by fainter lines into more 
ate spaces, representing resi)ectivcly quarterH of hours and tlu^e-inch 
The large landing stage at the Cieorgos pier forms the float. 
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and is connected witli the machinery of the gauge ; and at Hilbre Island ; 
copper float rises and fiedls in a well, which always exhibits the sea level 
being connected with the tide by a syphon. A pencil, connected with tii 
float, works horizontally on the surfiEu^ of the paper, the cylinder makini 
an entire revolution with it in twenty-four hours. 

Four large and beautiful diagrams now laid upon the table, each ei 
hibit the diurnal rise and fall of the tide for a period of six monthf 
Two of them show the working of the gauge for the whole year at 81 
George*s pier, and the other two give the same results for Hilbre lakod 
The difference shown at two points so adjacent to each other, and 8 
thoroughly subject to the same general influences, is such as not to call fo 
any special remark. The former tables, however, have annexed to them i 
daily registry of the direction and force of the wind, and the height of tb 
barometer also ; for the whole of the year 1854. These fJEtcts have beei 
furnished by Mr. Hartnup, from the observations made at the Liverpoo 
Observatory ; and they are of great importance in ascertaining how fa 
the ordinary tidal changes are influenced by the wind and atmoapharii 
pressure. The marine surveyor has also been at great pains in making oa 
monthly tables, showing the difference between the calculated and actna 
times and heights of high water. The former were obtained from Holden^ 
tide tables, the latter were furnished by the gauge at Geoiige*8 pier. Thea 
will, in the course of a few years, form a body of most valuable data, ficon 
which important general conclusions may be drawn. 

In the year 1851 there were 231 tides plus, 112 minus, and 22 agr6ein( 
exactly vdth Holden*s tide table. The greatest rise of water was Febmai] 
28th, when it reached the height of 20 feet 2 inches above the old dod 
sill, or 30 feet 7 inches in all. The reasons were, that it was a sprinf 
tide, the wind was W.N.W., and it was blowing strong at the time. Thi 
least rise of water was on October 15th, when the range of tide was onl) 
7 feet inches from high to low water. This was a neap tide ; the moi 
was N.W., and it was blowing gently. 

The greatest difference between the tide gauge and Holden*8 tables wiv 
two feet eight inches plus, occurring on the 17th of February. The tidal 
curve presents a remarkable variation on that occasion, the wind being nen 
its greatest forc8, or with a horizontal motion of 905, and the barometei 
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being 29.44*>2. The smallest dilference between the gauge and the tables 
was two feet six inches minus, the wind being then S.S.W. and W., witli 
a horizontal motion of 338, and the barometer being 30.279. 

The barometer stood at its maximum, 30.587, on the 1 2th of October ; 
and at its minimum, 28.762, on the 7th of January. 

The horizontal motion of the wind was the greatest on the 1 8th of 
February, when it reached 1039 miles, or 43} miles an hour. Its direction 
was N.W.» and the barometer 29.774. The horizontal motion was 
least on the 12th of February, when it was 89 miles, or 3} miles per 
hour. The direction was then N. and E., and the barometer 30.323. 

[The Council of the Society, have obtained the permission of the Dock 
Committee, to publish tlie Liverpool Tidal Chart in their Volume.] 



Oh TBB Lepidopterous Insects of the District arodnd Liverpoot^ 

WITH SOME of the CAUSES OF THE ABUNDANCE OR SCARCITY OF InsECTS. 

By Charles Stuart Gregson. 
CRbad Maboh 10th, 1800.) 



In entering upon tins subject, I beg to remark that I have confined 
myaelf to a distance of ten or at most twelve miles from the Exchange. 
In doing so, I shall be compelled to omit many species which are unfortu- 
nately recorded as belonging to this district in Byerley*s ** Fauna of 
LiTerpool,** but which have never been taken within from twcnty-Uiree to 
thiitj-fiye miles of Liverpool. I have also omitted several species which are 
•Uted to be " plentiful everywhere," *' taken at New Brighton," *' beyond 
I<^ew Feny,** &c., Ac., but which have never been taken in the North of 
England. As a set-off against this seeming reduction in our '* Fauna,*' 
I am able to add many species, especially scarce ones, to our list, and also 
to assign localities within the district to many species for which the Fauna 
would send us twenty or thirty miles. 

In preparing the list which accompanies this paper, I have only one 
object in view, viz., to give as correct infonnntion as I possibly can respect 
ing every species which I have taken myself, or which I havo known other 
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persons to have met with. For I hold that all works on natural history 
should speak only of well-ascertained facts. 

I feel that I have a dry subject to treat upon, and shall therefore endea- 
vour to be as brief as possible. 

Without entering into a description of the district, (which is well known 
to the members of the Historic Society), I may say I consider that ten or 
at most twelve miles is as far as we can i)ossibly ^o for natural history pur- 
poses, without interfering with the districts which properly belong to our 
neighbours. I can refer with certainty to every species in the list as having 
been taken within the limits which I have named, except one species which 
is ouly named to induce tliose who have opportunity to try to find it within 
our bounds, it having been found a very short distance without the limits. 

We have in Britain sixty-five species of butterflies, and my list contains 
thirty-five species, or about sLxty per cent, of those found in England. 

Of moths we have Sphingida, fourteen species against thirty-four 
species in Britain, which is a great proportion, when we take into con- 
sideration the fact that the genus " TrachiliumV has nine species in it, only 
one of which has been taken in this district. Of "Bomhycidi^^ we have 
forty-six species against ninety-three in the British list, and in NoctuidtB, or 
true night-flying moths, we have 173 against 295 species recorded as 
British. This shows a result unexpected by the most sanguine, and proves 
that the district is very rich, and has been well worked up, though of course 
it is not exhausted. Of Pyralida we have about twenty-six species against 
sixty-three, a greater proportion than might be expected, as many of this 
family are confined to mountains, limestone, and chalk districts. In Cram- 
hida, a group belonging to the Pyralida, we have about thirty against 
about seventy species, and in Geomstrada we have about 147 species against 
263, again about fifty per cent. Of Tortricid4B we have about 140 6pe<;in 
against about 280, or fifty per cent of those in Doubleday s Catalogue. 

I am now working upon the '* Teneida,^ and hope shortly to produce a 
list of them, which will be useful to all who follow me in the study of this 
difficult section of Lepidoptera. 

It is a common saying, that ** where birds frequent there are insects,** 
and this is correct as far as it goes. But an entomologist on finding a 
locality where birds are scarce, or where they only come to breed, or where 
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they are deetrojed by foolish farmers as fast as tliey come, says, this is the 
|dace for insects, and straightway fits up his net, and daubs his sugar on 
the trees. 

Cheshire is a very heaven for an entomologist. The birds are destroyed 
mrithout mercy. Sparrows are scarce in many villages, so the insects 
ravage the crops, when they themselves ought to have filled the crops of the 
birds. The sparrows, chaffinches, greenfinches, and bollfinchos are hunted 
down, and all but exterminated ; even the beautiful blue tit, perhaps the most 
useful bird we have in a garden, is shot in Cheshire by men who do not 
know their friends. They see him hanging and peeping into every crevice ; 
aioond every twig he goes, and every time ho bores into a bud he brings 
oat an egg, a larva, or a pupa, and is punished, nay destroyed, whilst doing 
bis best to destroy the vermin which nature gives for his food. 

I have visited several villages in this district where sparrow heads are 
paid for by foolish overseers, and have invariably found farmers grumbling 
about "t*blight it* apples," "crumbled plumbs," *' cherry trees wi*out leeaves," 
"Uotched pears," ^., and blaming all sorts of thunder-storms, close or 
sultry days, bewitched trees, &c., but never once blaming themselves for 
deatiojiiig the things sent by nature to prevent the fruits of the earth 
ftom being eaten up. 

I have visited land infested with cockohaiTers* larvie, and have heard men 
who ought to know better, say, that *'lH3tweeu th* cro\\'3 and th* gru1)S 
th* crops *er spoilt," and priding themselves that they have at last got rid 
of one of '*th* varmin — th* crows." I have seen patches of tunni>s, half an 
acre each, with one or more grubs hi every plant, and have seen the crows 
and stariings shot down or chased away from places not yet much injured, 
when, if let alone, they would havo cured the disorder as they devoured 
the larvae, and the week following liave heard that "tli* comer where them 
there crows wad goo* hes clean gone, everr turmit rotten.*' 

I have spent much time trying to convince my prejudiced friends that 
the crows and other binls were their best friends, that tliey were the enemy 
oatnre had sent to eat up and destroy the grubs and insects, tliat one crow 
did more good than two men could do, and that one sparrow destroyed more 
hrva in one day than several men could. 

To convince a fiirmer Uiat simrrows are useful and valuable to him in 
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the face of his pease rooted up, is not easy ; but to convince him that 
chaffinches and bullfinches are prizable on his estate, whilst the buds and 
blossoms of his cherry and gooseberry trees are strewed on the ground, is a 
muth more difficult task ; and to convince him that cro\\-s are worth paying 
for on his land, with the fact that sundry potatoes which he hiis lately 
planted are rooted up before liis eyes, is a Herculean task, especially when 
we take into consideration his antecedents, and when wo consider how he 
loves to do as his "fayther" and his "gronfayther" did before him. Yet 
this is the task which the entomologist who loves his neighbour has to 
undertake and carry out. To shew the agriculturist that in consideration 
of about four or five weeks' food, half in spring and half when the crops 
are ripe for the sickle, his feathered friends will keep down the natural 
enemies of his crops, and ensure him an average return. To shew him 
that every bird on his estate is money in liis pockety is a difficult under- 
taking, but is nevertheless the fact. 

The most I can get the farmers to grant is that robins and throstles are 
innocent things because they dont eat com, they will not admit tliat they 
are useful, but being innocent they let them live. 

I will now give you the food of these birds, in order to shew how useful 
they are to the agriculturist, and how destructive to the food of the 
entomologist's cabinet. 

In \vinter the granivorous birds feed upon the seeds of grass and weeds 
of every description, thus saving the farmer much labour ; they also obtain 
berries and other wild fruits, and a few stray grains of com around stacks 
and bam doors. 

In spring they obtain food from buds and young shoots of trees and 
shrubs, and sometimes get a good breakfast of pea, turnip, or cabbage seed, 
with mustard or cress as condiment, and shortly afterwards have a young 
brood to provide with soft food, and Uie larvae, now just beginning to ravage 
the trees and grasses, supply them with the food they want, and without 
which the young cannot live. 

** See that sparrow i'th apple tree," says the farmer, "he's biting *th 
bud off." Look at the bud : it is a crooked gnarled thing, with a small 
hole in it — empty ! Look at the next bud ; in it you find a small gmb 
eating the very centre of the shoot, and thus stopping all growth. This is 
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tfirgyroMtia curvella, a lepidopterous insect bclongiug to a genus, which 
soon puts a stop to the healthy growth of fruit and forest trees, and shrubs, 
where birds are scarce. 

See that chaffinch on the white or black thoni, he is now on the plumb 
tree. Watch him how he hunts alK)ut; ho is after this genus ; his food seems 
scarce. Oh ! he is on th' flower bed. See how he pulls tliat bonnie white 
rocket. Ah ! ah I ah ! he has got a larva, that is Plutella porectella, lin., 
a species which entirely prevents the growth of this beautiful flower in 
many localities. 

Listen to the chatter in the cherry tree. See how the leaves are pulled 
asunder, and away goes the larva of Penthina cynosbana^ linn., which, 
if left, would defoliate the tree. 

In summer the same sort of food, with a few ripe seeds, satisfies them ; 
and in autumn, when the grain is ripe and the trees overburthened with 
a glorious crop, surely a few grains may be spared for such good friends 
before it is housed. 

If you look at rooks, starlings, and thrushes, open the crop of each, 
and yon will find that none but an entomologist has any right, on any 
pretence whatever, to destroy one. 

Let us now take the food of the small soft-billed birds, and we shall 
see that destructive as the hard-billed birds are amongst weed seed and 
laiTff , the soft-billed birds play a most important part amongst the " aphideae* 
and **Ichneumonideas." Without them in many seasons our fruit trees would 
be so choked up with wliat Is generally called blight and honey dew, tliat 
they would be unable to take the benefit of tht' night or moniiug dew, 
and so could not ripen any fruit. It is true a showtT of rain clears all 
the aphides away, but showers of niiii do not rouie every <lay in dry 
aeaaons. And then we have the whole family of iilnu'umons to be ke[>t 
down by the soft-billed birds — if they wore not chcckod the hard-hilled 
birds would be short of food for their voun^j The ichneumon idoic are 
prindptlly bred and fattened \\\p\\ lejndopterous larva, so that, without a 
check upon them, lepidoptera would soon bocomo things tluit wcn^ : but 
nalnre. in its infinite wisdom, has provid(*d tht* chock which man, in his 
igDOiance, shoots down, or at must lots live bccaiiNc he thinks it innoi'cnt. 

When birds are scarce from want of sheltf-r, as upon the sand hills of 
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our coast, lopidoptera abound ; but even liere nature sends a check upou 
them and upon tlie ichneumonideee, the ground builders breed and find food 
for their young on these sterile wastes. Skylarks, tit-larks, and cuckoos 
are in profusion during summer, and finches breed all around the waste — 
and though finches are true seed feeders, they make their young fiEit, and 
sing upon insects alone, until their proper food (seed) is ripe. 

In open springs when the ichneumons are called to life early by the 
warmth of the sun, lepidopterous larva? suffer severely, and our summer 
campaigns must bo confined to districts where the birds are not destroyed, 
or our journeys will be bootless. 

Late springs are decidedly the best for the lepidopterologist, for as early 
springs bring the ichncimions to life before the summer birds come, so late 
springs keep them back until their enemies are here and on the look-out 
for them. But supposing the birds to be late, nature provides another 
check upon them by sending us a few nights' frost, which, without injuring 
tho lepidopterous larva, entirely destroys the hymenopterous and dipterous 
insects which have perfected themselves. It is when the trees and shrubs 
are cut up \nth east winds in spring that the lepidopterist may expect 
a bad season — the food of the larva being destroyed, the insect dies. 

These, then, are some of the causes of the abundance or scarcity of 
insects. That there are other causes no one can dispute, but as the book 
of nature is open to all, I leave it to the perusal of all, feeling conviaced 
iluit whoever reads a page in it will wish to finish the chapter. 

Class INSECTA. 

Order Lepidoptera. 

Section 3. Heteroceba. 

BOMBYCIFORMES. 
(NocTUJB Linn.) 

Family 1. 

NoCTDA BoMBYCIDIiE Bdv. 

Oenus Thyatyra Och. 

Group 1. 

T. derasa, Linn. — Plentifid at sugar in Bidston pleasure grounds, and 
at ilale. Sparingly at Birchwood, and the Dingle. Jvlj. 
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Group 2. 

r. batis, Linn. — Not scarce nt Bromborougli, in a wood near Spittal 
Station, and plentiful at Halo. A few may be got in the plantations 
at Wallasey. June. Sugar. 

Genus Cymotophora Tr. 
Gboup 1. 

C. duplariSf Linn. — Between Roby and Huyton Quarry, and in Cheshire 

where Alders grow. End of May. 
C. diluta^ W.V. — Abundant at Hale" in the Oak Woods. I have taken 

a few around Eastham. August. Sugar. 
C. flavicomis, Esp. — First taken by Benjamin Cooke at Eastham, since 

then has been taken aU round the district. Mr. Almond takes it at 

Light. April. 
C ridena. Fab. — I have only seen one specimen of this splendid species 

taken in this district. It was taken in the Boor's Wood, Hale, by 

Frederick Hitchmough. April. 

Family 2. 
BRYOPinLn).E Gn. 
Getius Bryophila Tr. 
B. peria, W.V. — Common under coping stones in August. 

Family J3. 

Bombycoidj-: B<1v. 

Genus Dipthera Och. 

2). Orion^ Sepp. — ^Two specimens of this species were taken nesir Hooton 
some years ago, by Mr. Harris. Should come to sugar in May. 

Genus Acronycta Och. 

A. tridens t Rets. Psi, Lin. — Abundant everywhere. 

A. leporina^ Lin. — Larva beaten from young birches at Simonswood 

Moss. Birchwood and Bidston in September and October. Perfect 

insect at sugar in !May. 

The typical leporiiia is bred from a Canary coloured larva, and tho 

variety (?) BradyponiDa of Trietch is bred from a greenish straw 

colcured caterpillar. 

Group 4. 

A. wieffoeephala^ Do G.— Comes freely to sugar where white Poplars 
grow. May. 

Group 5. 

A, Ahu.t Lin. — I have seen thice lanrc of this sjxM-ies, and one perfect 

insect come to sugar in June, 1^50, at Speko Hall. 
A. Uffmtri, Dc G. — A scarce insect at fjiigjir in Mav. Spfke, Hale and 

lUinhill 



Group 6. 

A. Rumicis, Liii. — Abundant on Sugar in May. 

A. Salicis, Curtis. — 1 have this year taken a specimen of Salices. 1 

found it on a stone wall at Bidston. 
A, Menyanthidis, Ksp. — Not uncommon on the flosses. Jane. Found 

on the Heath, and males taken with a female at dusk. 

Section 4. — GENUiNJi. 

Family 1. 

Leucanid£ On. 

Genus Leucania Och. 

Group 1. 

L. conujera. W.V. — On I^ig\vort flowers at New Brighton and Dacre Park. 

Mr. Almond. 

Group 2. 
L. Lithargtjjria, F^sp. — Abundant near the Coast on sugar. June and July. 

Group 3. 

L. obsoh'ta. — ^Fy friend Thomas Townley used to take this species freely 
on Bidston Mai-sh. End of June. 1 have only met with a few of it 
at rest on reeds, about 1 1 o'clock, p.m. 

L. littoralis, Curtis. — rientiful on the sand hills in Jidy and August, 
comes to smjnr. 

L. pmlonna, AV.V.— First taken by T. Townley and G. Crozier. We 
were cros^ing JUdston Marsh to shelter from a stonu, when we found 
them creeping out of tlie wet reeds and grass ; took pity on them and 
sheltered them in oiu: collecting boxes. End of July. 

L. Comma, Lin. — Abundimt. Sugar in June. 

L. Straminm, Tr. — 1 have specimens taken by myself from flowers ffrowing 
in ditches between Leasowe Lighthouse and the Meols. Tney fly 
late. Also tiiken by T. Townley. 

L. imptiray Albin. — Plentiful on thistle and rush flowers at dusk in July. 

L. pallenSy Lin. — May be taken in company with Impura. 

Genus Nonaoria Och. 

Group L 
N.fulva, Hub. — Plentiful on mosses and swamps. Comes to light fineely. 

Group 2. 

X. TypluPy Naturf. — Plentiful where Typha) latifolia and T. augustifolia 
glow. Pujia in the stems of these plants in August. 

A\ lutosa, JJub. — Plentiful u^x^n Bidston Marsh. At rest on reeds, 
i^'c. at night. September and Octol>er. 
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Family 3. 

APAMID.K Gil. 

First division of Family. (Gortynides.) 

Genus Gortyna Och. 

O. flavago, W.V. —Pupa may be taken from the stems of thistles and 
rag- weed, in August and September. Cut close to the root. Comes 
to light in September. 

Genus Hydroecia Gn. 

Group 1. 

H. NictitanSt Lm. — Plentiful at Simonswood Moss. A few specimens 
may be got on flowei-s around Now Brighton, in September. 

Group 3. • 

H. Pet€uetiSy Doub. — I have this V(?ar found the larsa >\ithin our district. 

Feeds on the roots of Petasitis vulgjiris. 
H. micacea, Esp. — Plentiful at gjis lamps. 

Second division of Family (Xylophitsides.) 
Genus Axylia llu. 
A. puUii, Lin. — Common in lanes. June and July. 

Genus Xylopiiasia Stc[)h. 

X, rurea. Fab. — Plentiful everj-where. Variety combusta on sugar at 

Wallasey. June. 
X. lithoxylaa, W.V. — In profusion in June and July. Sugar. 
X. sMuiiris, Esp. — The i^oors\voo<l, Hale, is the only locality I know for 

this species in this district. Sugar early in .luly. 
X. poiyodoHf liin. — Ever}'where in summer on sugar. 
X Hepatica, TJn. — Near llargrave Hall at ilale and Croxteth. On sugar 

in July. Not plentiful. 

Genus Neuria Gn. 

N. Sapcnarict, De G. — A single si)ecimen taken by myself between Rainhill 
and Ditton, in July. Sugar. 

Third division of Family (Episemides.) 

Genus Ueuopiiohus 15dv. 

//. Poptdaris, Fab. — Comes freely to light. Near old gntss lands, in 
August and Sejttember. 

Genus Chak.v.i s St. 

C' Oraminit, Lin. — ]klay bo tiikeii as popularis is, fr«)m Jum? to August. 

Fourth division of Family (True ApemiJos.) 
Genus CLKhio St. 
C Cffthsrea, — Plentiful at sugar all nnmd the coast. July. 
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Genm Luperika Bdv. 

L. testacea, W. V. — Abundant on gas lamp in August and September. 
L. cesjntes, W.V. — ^Wallasey sand hills and Crosby Warren, at light. 
August to September. 

Genm Mamestra Och. 

Group 2. 

M. ahjecta, lib. — This is a scarce species here. Mr. Almond has taken 
tlu*eo specimens at sugar in Cheshire. July, early in August. 

M. anceps, Hb. — Not micommon at sugar in the plantations at Wallasey. 
June. 

M. albicolejiy Sepp. — Freely under banks on the sand hills in June. 

M. Bramccc, Lin. — Abundant. 

M. Fersicarcc, Liu. — Lar?a on Clematis in gardens. October. 

Genus Apahea Och. 

Group 1. 

A. hasiUnea, W.V. — Very abundant. May and June. 

A, (jemina. Hub. — Gardens and old lanes. May, June and July. Sugar. 

A. tmanimes. Hub. ? — Pupa at the foot of moss grown trees. Hale, Preu- 

ton, and Croxteth. Sugar in July. 
A. ocidea^ Liu. — ^Abundant. 

Genus Miana St. 

M. strigUis, Lin. — Plentiful on sugar in July and August. 

M. fasciuncula, How. — In profusion on the coast. July and August. 

Flowers and at Sugar. 
M.furunciila, W.V. —Plentiful near old grass lands. Sugar. July. 
M, arctiosa. How. — Hale wood, Bidston Marsh, and in moist meadows at 

Altcai'. Sitting on long grass. June. 

Genus Celena Steph. 

C, Ilowarihii, Curt. — Plentiful on wet parts of Simonswood Moss. Flies 
at dusk. August. 

Family 4. 

CAUADRINID.E Bdv. 

Genus Gramesia Steph. 
G. trilinea, W.V. — Plentiful aroimd the coast. Sugar. May and June. 

Genus Caradrina Och. 
Group 2. 

C. Morpheus^ Nat. — May be taken on the coast in June and July at 

Sugar. 
C. Al sines, Burk. Taken amongst '* Blanda," which it resembles. It 

has liiilioito beon overlooked, and is new to the British list. 
C. hlanda, W.V. — Comes freely to sugar in July and August in plantations 

at \Vallas»\v. lt*< larva comes to sugar in spring. 
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Group 3. 
C cubiadaris, W.V. — In profusion everpvhero. 

Family 5. 

noctuid-e. 

Oenus RusiNA St. 

R. tenebro$a, Hb. Birchwood is the best locality for this species. June 
and July. Sugar. 

Genus Aorotis Och. 

Group 1. 

A. vaUigera, W.V. — Plentiful at New Brighton. 

A. annexa, Tr. — 1 obtained a single specimen of this species from a well- 
sinker, who took it in his own window on the sandhills at light, some 
years ago, it is now in Mr. Edleston's collection. 

It is said to be an American species. Let our collectors keep a 
sharp look out for small dull suffusa (?) annexa. 
A. t^ffusa, W.V. — ^Plentiful on sugar in September and on sallows in 
spring. 

Group 2. 

A. ioucia, Engr. — This species has been taken by Mr. Bobson in 
October, and Mr. Almond in September ; and I took one Juno 20, 
1853, at Wallasey. 

Group 4. 

A. BegetuMf W.V. — In profusion on the coast in June and July under dead 

leaves and grass, and on sup^ar. 
A. Lunigera, Steph. — 1 liavo only setm one of this splendid species taken 

in this district, it is in the hands of a non-collector. 
A, exclamationia, Lin. — Plentifid. Suj^ar. June, July and August. 
A. eorticea^ W.V. — ^Abundant at Sugtir. Crosby and Wallasey. July and 

August. 
A, ? — ^A new species in my collection. From Crosby. 

Group 5. 

A. Rapat Hub. — I have seen a 8i)ccimen of RaprD taken near Rmi 

com, but as I cannot extend our district to take cverj-thing in I 

see, I merely note this tliat our practical men may look after this 

valuable species. 
A. curBoria, Naturt. — In profusion on the sand-hills, under dead leaves, 

&c, 
A. mgrieam .' Lin. Fumosa^ W.V. — I breed this insect from the larva. I 

take at sugar around tin' moss, luid take the |>erfoct insect on ilowers 

in August and Septeml>er. 
A Tritiei, Liu. — Plentiful on the sand hills in Augiist. 
A. AquUina, W.V- — Is scarce hero, I take it at Litliorland and Maghidl 

in JiJv on flowers. 



'US 

A. oMisca / Obeliscoidmt / On. Hub. — This species has been taken here 
amongst Tritici and overlooked. I have taken it at Stourton and 
seen it taken at Crosby. Flowers. August. Mr. Greening took one 



near New Brighton. 



Group 7. 



A. Afjathina, Dup. — May be taken on the wing at Simonswood moss. 

Dusk. One spooinien taken by M. Almond on the coast, Aug. 1S54. 
A. porplnjrea, W.V. — Plentiful where heath grows. On the wing. Evening. 
A. pnfcox, Lin. — May be taken freely at Crosby and WaUasey under over- 

htuiging bauks and dead herbage. 

A. pifrophila, W.V. — I do not yet know the proper way to find this 
species. I have taken a few on tlowers and at Hght. July and 
August. Bidston and Old S\>-an. 

Genus Triph-Ena Och. 

T, Janthina, GeolT. — Plentil'ul an>und Garston. Seems fond of hiding 

in holly bushes. July. 
T. fimbria^ Lin. — LarNiv plentifid Wtween Wallasey and Leasowe in 

iMaroli and April. Conies sjMiringly to sugar in July. 
T. inWrjecta, lib. — Not scarce on rag- wort tlowers at New Brighton in 

August, about 11 p.m. 
T. Orlfona, Nat. — In profusion. 
T. pronuba, Albin. — Abounds. 

Gt-niis NocTrA Lin. 

Group L 

N. glareosa, Esp. — Stourton and Woolton. Found sitting on long grass 
»ith a lamp at night. September. 

Group 2. 
N. augur. Fab. — On sugar all sunnner. 

Group 8. 
N, plectGy Lin. — Abimdant amongst blackberry bushes. 

Group 4, 

N, C. wi^rwrn.— Abundant all summer. 

N, triantfulum, llufn. — Not mi abundant species here. Ragwort flowers 

have produced a few and some have been bred from hurse taken at 

Old Swan, bv Mr. llanison. 
^. rhomboidea, Tr. — One specimen taken between Linacre and Bootle on 

the wing is all I have seen of this species. 
N, brunea, W.V — Not common in this district. Larva comes to sugar 

in spring at Wallasey occasionally. 
N. /estiva, W.V. — Abundiint at sugar in old lanes. July and August. 
N. Vahlii, HI). — IIai*greave Hall and at Hooton in September, on sugar. 
y, bella, Bork. — Plentil'id upm llowers and at sugar in summer. 
N. umbrosa, Hb. — On the coast on tlowers and at sugar. August. 
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W. B^a, W.V. — Abunil&iit everywhere. 

N. negUcta, Hb.— Only two spe<ameii3 have been taken, one by Mr, Nixon 

at Hale, one at Ilut of IJuts WchmI. August. Suf^ar. 
A', xanlhograph, W.V. — ^Tlie must abuudimt Koctua we have. 

Fauiia- G. 
Obtiiohide On, 

GoiMS THACHEA Ot'h. 

T. jHiuperda, Katu. — May lie taken where Si^otrli firs grow, by beating ; 
and comes to sugar April aud May. 

Genut TiENEucAMi'nA Gn. 

T. ffothica, Lin. — May bo taken freely by Bhaking stone fruit trees when 
in bloom, after dark. 

T. rubrkota, Ila». — Plentiful upon sallow blosstom. 

Citocr 3. 
T. iiutabilii, Kibs — On sallow.s in bloom. 
7*. optma, Eng. — Ou sullow bluom on the i-oa-sl. Ci'osby is the best place 

for thU upecies. 
T. PopvUti, Fab.— On snllows about Kastlmm, Ilali- and I.vdiiite. April. 
T. itabilii. ADiiii. —Plentiful near oiik wixjiN. Jliin-h anil April. Sugar. 
T, gracilit. W.V.— Not wane. On the buuill »ill.)wa wliieli grow on tlio 

Band hilU. Marrli mul April, 
T. muiida, W.V — A few may bo got in ihc wooiis at Hale, froxtetli aud 

lloofm. Sugar and un kjiHows. April. 
T. eruda, W.V.— In profusion where uiuntk is gi>t. 
Genus Oktudsia Och. 
Grocp 1. 
0. nupecta, Hub.^TIiifl Rpei-ies RceniH Hi-nne here. 1 Imve taken it at 
sugar, between Stourton ami llargreave Hall. End of July. 
Groii' 3. 
O. Yptilon, W.V.— Wallasi'y plantutiona. July. Sugar. 
Gkoei' 4. 
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A. lunosay Haw. — Freely at sugar. Bidston Park and at Bidston Lighi- 

house. August. 
A. litura, Liii. — Firgrove, Croxteth, Oarston on sugar September. 

Genus Cerastis Och. 

C. Vaccina, Lin. — Plentiful on sugar. September and Octol>er. 
C. spadicca, AV.V. — Plentiful in plantations at Wallasey. Sugar during 
Autumn. 

Genus Scopelosoxa Curtis. 

S. satellitia, Lin. — Plentiful on sugar in woods during autumn. 

Genus Xanthia Oct 

Group 1. 

A'. Citrago, Lin. — This species has been taken about Holt Hill, Bn>m- 
borough, and the Dingle. July and August. Sugar. 

Group 2. 

X. Cerago. — Plentiful on sugar and flowers, particularly at Hale and 
Crosby. September, 

A'. Silago, Hb. — ^Plentiful from Crosby station to Hightown, also at Birch- 
wood. September and October. Sugar. 

X, Aurago, W.V. — Two taken at Lydiate. End of September. 

X.Jerrnguiea, W.V. — Common in woods. Sugar. September. 

Family 7. 

CosMiD.E Gn. 

Genus Tethea Och. 

T. suhtiisa, W.V. — May be met >vith on sugar m the plantations at Wal- 
lasey where Pophirs grow. July. 

Genus Cosmia Och. 

Group 1. 

C. trapczina, Lin. — Plentiful in Oak woods. August by beating. 

Group 2. 

C. diifinis, Lin. — I bred a specimen from the larva, taken near Eainhill. 
August, 1852. 

C. nffitiis. — On sugtir in a young Elm plantation between Hightown and 

SephtoH. T have placed its eggs in the Plantations at Wallasey. 

September. 

Family 8. 

Hadenidj: Gn. 

Genus Diaxth.eia, Bdv. 

D. capsincola, W.V. — Plentifid wheix? catch-fly (D. inflata) growB. June. 

Over the flowers at dusk. 
D. Cucubali, W.V. — Same places as Capsincola ; not so plentifoL Some- 
times on sugar. 
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D. compena, W.V. — Kirby and Bickerstaft'e. July. FouiiJ sittuig. 

Oenus Hecateba, Gn. 

H. ierena^ W.V. — In the plantations at Wallasey and Liscard. Sugar. 
July and August. 

Genus Polio Och. 

Gboup 1. 

P. Chi. — Generally found on walls and trunks of trees in August. 
P,/latacinctaj R(ds. — One on sugar at Allerton Hall. Two l)etween 
Ditton and EEale. September. 

Genus Dasypolia, Gn. 

D, Umpli, Seb. — Generally taken from the gas lamps around West Derby 

and Aigburth. September and October. 

Genus Epunda, Dup. 

E, Uudenta^ W.V. — On gas lamps with Tcmpli, and comes to sugar. 
E. nigra. How. — Crosby, Speke and Lydiate. Sugar. September. 

E. viminaliSy Rods. — Where sallows are abundant. Hale and Knowsley. 

Larra. June. Imago by beating. July. 
E. Lichenea, Hb. — May be taken on the coast where stone crop grows. 

Comes to light. August and September. 

Genus Miselia Och. 

Group I. 

Jf. OxyeantluB, Albin. — ^Abundant at Sugar. Autumn. 

Genus Agbiopie, Bdv. 

A, AprUina^ Lin. — Plentiful at sugar in October. 

Genus Pulooophera, Och. 

Group 1. 

P, mttmHosa^ Lin. — Abundant on sugar from August to October. 

Genus Euplexia St 

E. Imciparay Lin. — Comes freely to sugar. All summer. 

Genius Aptecta Gn. 

Group 1. 

A. hsrbida, W.Y.— At Birch Wood and Hut of Huts Wood. Sugar. 
June and July. 

Group 2. 

A. oeeuUa, Lin. — One specimen, said to have been taken at Claughton on 

rogEur, by Mr. Brockholcs. 
A. ndfrnosa^ Hufn. — ^Plentiful in woods at sugar. July. 

Group 3. 

A. admma, W.V. — One from Valerian flowers at Hale, one from same 
^ant at Lydiate. Juno. 



Genm Hadena, Ocli. 

Group 1. 
H. adusta, Esp. — In woods on sugar. July. 

Group 2. 
//. Protea, W.V. — Freely at sugar where old oaks grow. September. 

Group 3. 

//. gJauca, Kleem. — Simonswood Moss, Stourton, Prenton and Knocktorum. 

On Heath at rest. May. 
H. dentina, W.V. — Plentiful anywhere, end of May and June, on tree 

trunks. 

Group 4. 

//. suasa, W.V. — May be taken freely at sugar, where poplars grow. 

H. OleracecB, Lin. — In profusion about weedy gardens from June to 

August. 
H. Pisi, Lin. — Plentiful on the range of hills which commence at Bidston, 

and upon the mosses. June. 

Group 5. 
H. thallasina, Natu. — An abundant species. Sugar, June. 

Family 9. 

XYLlNIDiE Gn. 

Genus Xylocampa Gn. 

X, lithorlza. Bark. — May be found on walls and trunks of trees in April 
and May, particulaily around Holt Hill. 

Genus Calocampha St. 

Group 3. 

C. vctmta. — Occasionally on sugar at Wallasey and Crosby. 
C. exoleta. — Plentiful at Liscard, at sugar, August, September, and 
October. 

Genus Cucullta Och. 

Group 2. 

C. Chamomilla, W.V. — May be found on rails at New Br^bton and 
Waterloo in April, and has been taken, by Mr. Almond, at Bidston 
Lighthou.se. 

C umhratica, Lin. — Plentiful over Honeysuckle flowers in June. 

Family 10. 

Heleothid^ Bdv. 

Genus Heliothis Och. 

H, marginata, Ivleem. — This species may be taken at sugar on the coast 

where rest arrow grows. July. 
H, Armigera ? Petigera, W.V. — One specimen taken at Linacre, on S. 

JacobeflD Flower. August. 
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Omui Anarta Ocli. 

Gbolp 2. 

A. ilyrtiUi, Bixs, — Plentiful on the y>-ing on heatiia and mosses. Summer. 

(ienu» Heliodes. 

Gnotp 1. 

II. Arbuli, Fall.— Between Spittnl and Parkgate, and at Orrel and Ford. 

Flies in the sun, end of Hay. 

Scclion 5. MiNoRES. 

Faiiilt 5. 

FnALSKOiD.G Gn. 

Genm Brepiios Oeh. 

S. Parthmeui. — Birclmood, Woolton, on the wing. May 1st, 1810. 

VARIEGAT.K. 

Family 4. 

Plusidi; Bdv. 

(lenia Aiibastola Oi-h. 

A. triflmia, Lin. — In Gardens, particularly over Viilcriun Flowers. July 

to August, l^na. in weedy gardens. September and October. 

Oittui Plusia Ocli. 

CrBofP 3. 

P. ckryntet. Lin. — Flics over flowers at dusk, .Iiiiie and August 

P. Ft$tura, Lin— Flits ov.r Swett William and Iris flowers end of 

May. and over .Annuals end of August und Si'piiinilior. 
P. Iota, Ljn — Flies over llonersuckle flowers iit du.>sk. July. 
P. V. aureum, F.iigr. — In profusion around West Kirby and Frankliy, 
over Briar fluwcrs. 

P, Oamma, Lin. — Abundant about clover lields. .\ugust. 

Fascilv 8. 

CoNuiTKiiiLM; (in. 

Gmiii G..S01-1KIU r.;il. 

O. tibatrir, Lin.— Plentiful, flying, near old diuliet. Cnnies to sugar. 

IXTUL'S.T.. 

Family 1. 

AsirnirvRih.K Gu. 

tf.nuji AsiiiniVK.i Oili. 

A. tragopog<m.iM, Lin.— Under cojiiug stones a:id m\ siigiur. August and 
Sqilember. 
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Genus Manu Tr. 
Group 1. 
M. typica, Lin. — ^Abundant about brambles. Juno and August 

Family 3. 

Stillbidj: St. 

Oenui Stilij3Ia St. 

S. hybrUata, lib. — On the wing, at Stourton wood, evening. Hangs on 
long dead gniss at night. 

EXTENS.E. 

Family 4. 

Catacalxd£ Bdy. 

Genus Catocala Och. 

Gboup 1. 

C. Fraxini, Lin. — Two specimens only have been taken. One in Mrs. 
Peacock s garden, Saughall Massey, and one in a smithy, at Upton — 
the latter much burnt. 

SERPENTINES. 
Family 3. 

EuCLIDIDiB Gn. 

Gmm EucLiDiA Och. 

Gboup I. 

E. Mi.y Lin. — Plentifully flying over meadows at Elrkby, Hale, Lydiate, 

and Parkgate. May. Daytime. 
E. glyphicdy Lin. — Rock Feny, Sutton, and Speke. June. 

Family 3. 

POAPHILIDJE Gn. 

Genus Phytomelba Haw. 

P. JEnea, W.V. — Plentiful on Simonswood Moss and Prenton Hill, on the 
wing, evening. May. 



[The foregoing is only a portion of the entire list The remainderi which wis not 
ready in time to go to press, is reserred for a fiiture TOlome of the Trans- 
actions. — Kd.] 
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PROCEEDINGS, 

SEVENTH SESSION, 185^-55 



ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

TbiM MllTiKO was held in Uie Committee Room of the Lyceum, HoUl Street, <>d 
WednesdAT, the 18tli of October, 1854, at Two o'clock, p.m. 

Thomas Moore, Sen., Esq., iu the Chidr. 

The Secretary then read the following Rif port : 

•* At the close of the sixth year of the Society's lahours. the retiring Council arc able 
lo report the condition of the Society, with great satisfaction to themselves, and they 
tnist also, to tlie Members at large. They believe that they may s[»eak in tenuH of 
eongimtalatiou, not merely in reference to past results, but to tlic promises of future 



" The past Session has boon one of more than th< average interest, no fewer than 
nineteen communications, varying in extent and importuiir-e, having been laid before 
the Society «t eight meetings. These have been classified, in the contents, under six 
geneiml heads; and eleven of them have bt>en illustrated by a suitable number of 
engrmvings. The Volume for the Session, which is of more uniform interest than 
some of the others, has been issued to the Members. It was distributed in August ; 
but it was ready in July, and was delayed by the absence of some of the plates. 

** The collection of the Society has gone on steadily increasing under the charge of 
oar Honorary Curator, whose exertions on behalf of the S(»riety arc umliminished. 
During tlie past Session, nearly K^J separate volumes, monographs, and portions of 
ineomplete works, have been added to tin? Library, mainly by donations and the friendly 
interchange with other societies of a similar kind. Several objects have also been 
•dde«l to the Mnsemn : and there can be no doubt that if we possessed suitable means 
of displaying them to the Members and otliers, a very large immber of donations 
would be addied. 

" Daring the past Session, the attention of the Society wan occupied on several 
oceaaions with a pri>position n^specting the I'nion of two or mon> hn:d\ societies, whoite 
objecu are in a great measure >4iiiiilar. The delegates from ft>ur societies unanimously 
euncarred in the propriety uf forming a gn*at siK-iety in Liverpool, embracing numerous 
ueubers of various talents and acqnirementH, and worked in seetions. A union of thn*e 
of tboae societies was rvcomnifuded for this puq>ose, and the members of two of them, 
<tfae Ifittoric S(»cLeiy and the Literary and Philosophical Society ), ad(»ptetl this recoin- 
meniUtioo, bndi in respict t(» the fact and the manner of it. New deputies wen* 
l^pointi^ by these two societies for the arrangement of details, and a Report, diitfd 
llay Ihlh, was prepsred and printed, thf entire rejection of wbi<*h would not li:ive 
Inirrfered with the principlcH previously iiflirnicd. On the '4''nd of .lune the lifport 
«•■ adopted unanimously by the IIi:«toric .^«K-iely, with a resolution allowing a wi>h> 
margin nn the subject of an ccpiitable name, and another pn^viiiing for the contiiigi'ucy 
of either rejection or unnereH!«iiry delay on the part of the Literary and I'hilosophical 
Howiy, These reMdutions were forwarde«l to tliat siM-i«t>. but no r«*ply was ever 
reerived, either from its Council or MenilH>rM. Indeed, to this hour, the MembcrH of 
ihe lliatorir Society are not aware, either otlicially or iiiherwitte, that any n'solution has 
pwiaeil bv the Literarv and riiilosophical Society, respecting the Hepi>rt of Mav 
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** 11'. <■ La«f . irh:cL «*-re compHed «-i(h mnch rare, aa pari of the veeond Report of Hie delefrateii, 
re^a::^ T«ry little ro<:>dit:cat:ou \<> ailapt them to (he nev cirrnmitancea of the Hiaturic Society. 

TLf .'v'-cw-Uig an ihv priiicipil ix-inia :— 

*• I in lb- snb-ect of a name, ther rptvimmeod that the orljilnal name of the Society be retained 
nnaliered—* Tuv Historic Sk.vit>tT uf Lancashire and Cheshire.' They are fully avmre that this 
ei.T'Tt^f'^ «.->me»hai iinperfeiily the objects of the Society ; but it baa alwava been open, more or 
leA. t 'the ••azne ol'jectj<)n. It is. at the banie time, that tmder which the Membem have become 
f^T< •urallT kuiiwii Uj the Ifam^^i iu the United Kingdom and on the continent Prom the Tery 
fsta'^'li-hinent of the Soi-if'ty, t<.»o, the ^fcuberH who hare taken the deepest interest in itn nros- 
i4>ntTiiaTt.-l<.«oked fi-Tward'to tbe procuring of a Roval Charter; and tbey will naturally do so 
now with incnraveJ inicrest and confidence. If a obanpe of name be thonpht desirable, that 
will >'0 the |>r>>p»^r time to introduce it, when the Society Diill take rank not merely aa the first in 
a liiuitfd locality, but aa one of the first out of the mctropolia, for the pivmoUon of general 
learning. 

"The Council recommend that the Sections be three In nomber, instead of four— for 
Arcborijlogy. Litoratiire, and Science, resi)cctively. The last of these would include Natural 
Historv, in its rarioui* branches, a^ Geology, Botany, Zoology, and l^hyslcal Geography. It so 
bappenstbat tJ"" J« t^^*"V^i**i'J"of «"^»i**'*ti«iu use iu the Royal Irish Academv; but it is here 
flii^^'r-tt'<l, not from imitation or example, but on independent grounds. This arrangement 
irouM require no alieratinn in the present number of onilnary Members of Council. The whole 
eighKHMi lui^lit at once bo divided into thorte three Sections, oecordiug to their respective tastes 
or acquirement-* : and tho hIx new Afonibers to be elected at the next Anntial General Meeting. 
WOuJd of courbo dJHploce twoiu each Section. 

•* A irienniid clmngo in the Offlcers nnd Council of the Society has always been recognised by 
th^ laws: ami to render iho ihreefuld diviHion more complete, the Council recommend that 
thrre bo three ofliciQl Vino-I'rPHidr-ntH (the Mayor of Liverpool and the High Sheriffs of 
Lfinca'^liiro uud Clinsliire), and time eloctod Viru-rreBident<i, one at least of whom shall retire 
annually. On tin; Hnnie prinoiplu tliey would have tho maximum limit of Honorary Memberx a 
uunibiT ilivi-ibl.i by thrt>e ; fur cxmnple. 3<i, in«^tead of 40. as recommende<l in the Keport of the 
18th of .May. 'I'licy hIhh recommend the ado|»tion of certain verbal modiAcations before printing 
tho Lnws, liuviuK reforituro merely or mainly to improved expression. 

** Tho rouncU are not yet able to speak with certainty ref!i>ccting the time and place of holding 
their ni«'i*ting>4. If the Mt>mborssliiiuhI tliink proi»or, however, to enlnist to them the duty of 
prornriii); HUitiiMf aoconimo<1(itiou, they have no doubt of ]>eing able to make satisfiMtory arrunge- 
inont-*. i>r i^liich thfv will lake cure that timoK notice bo given. Although they recommend the 
fornttifiun of only throe .Soi-tions, it is highly desirable that there should be four meetings 
ni<Mitlil\. 'I'll!' fourth wouM bo devoted to miHcellancH>us subjects, and would probably be even 
nioro inieivoiiii^' rhnn thi* itrdinary MertionnI meetings. It would ^onl opportonities fur verbal 
de<«''rii<ti'>ns of Dhjerts iUu^trAtivn of Antiquity. Natural History, Arts, MannfketnrM, Manners 
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of the two Reports of ihe delegates. The Society accordingly extended its objects 
and operations from local and special to general ; it cliissitied its inquiries under the 
three heads of ArchsDology, Literature, and Science ; and raised the anntial subscription 
of Resident Members to a guinea, that of Non-resident Members remaining as before. 

" Since this last date, upwanls of 80 gentlemen selected by the Council have been 
enrolled as new Members, without entrance foe, the proportion of resident to non-resident 
being greater than on any former occasion, viz., three to one. The privilege extends, 
for such gentlemen as may be thought desirable, to tlie Hist of December; and there 
can be no doubt that a large number of valuable Members will yet be added. The 
present list contains about 410 — a number larger than would have resulted from a 
onion with the Literary and Philosophical Society, allowing for du}>licate Members and 
a few tecetsions. The Society has also enrolled during the year 12 Himorary Member8,f 
making In all *^7, or three-fourths of the entire number fixed by the new Laws. All of 
those who were most recently added are eminent for their scientitic attainments ; so that 
tlie list of Honorary Members includes gentlemen of the liigliost distinction in each of 
the three great subjects to which the Society directs its attention. 

** Since the Society was founded, it has several times joined in invitations to the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science to honour this town w ith a second 
iriait; and seTCiml of its Members attended, both at Belfast and IluUt to give effect to 
tbeee invitations. At the latter place the invitation was arcepted ; and the Afembers of 
this Society will not soon forget the interesting meetings which were helii last month 
in the rooms of St. George's Hall. The testimony wliicli wiis home to the value of 
onr local efforts, as well as the impulse given to intellectual inquiries, cannot but be 
higbly beneficial to the Members of this Society, as well as to the public generally. 
The Hittoric Society's operations for the year were closed by a Soiree^ given to tlie 

aBdCastomH; for the reaiHn^ and diHciinsion of PaperH rDimertod with inon* than ono of the 
Vmetiouni and fortbe inlMMliiction of MuhjectH of general intvreHt, ut whieh on unuHuully large 
■umber of vlaitors might denin* to \»v present. 

** In both Reports, certain diitioH were (lclei?ate<I to tlie Coiinril of the enlartred Society, which 
H wa* expected to diHchtrjje befun* theconinifiicenieiit of the iipprourhinfi; S^•^Hion. One of thene 
waft the aelecUon of gentlemen of high (lualitlrAtionH, ami de>4iroiiM of the honuiir, to he enrolled 
Without entrance fee. It wm felt that araoii({ the MemhcrH (»f the other leunied K«icietio<i of the 
town, and among gentlemen whi> have hith«>rto not been ronufN-teil with any of them, there are 
■sany whoee varit^ talents and aequirenicniH enable them to uilvance the iuterentri of the Aficiety, 
and who are dedirooH to boar a |iart in its n>««>ful laboun*. Tlio Counoil of the HiHUiric Hociety 
fiel that In the alt«re«l circum^tanees sudi duties will ner<>^-«arily fall iip4>n themnelveH ; and Uiey 
will endeavour to dinchargn tiiem faithfully and impartially. They be)i*-ve. however, that after 
the unexpected delay of thn'e nionthn which baH taken plare, tlie limit for i«uch eurulmeuts 
should be extended fW>m the l^th of Oetober to the dose of the prt*>tent year. 

**The Council feel that the congratulations which were expre^ned at tin* cIohc of the Hixth Sch* 
■lon were well fonndeil, and that few Hocieti«*s in the kin^'ilom, a^ crrtuiiilv nont- in these countieM, 
can mewent a parallel to their lincceMrtful and hamioniour* IntHiur'*. The> entertain the fulh-st 
eonfldence that the pre^fent is only the commencemeut of a new anil more di>«tin^ni'iheil era; 
and that they will be able Ut promote the rau»«e of PhvMical Hcience, Natural Hist«iry, rhilonophy, 
Arte and Manafactnre**, ah they have hitherto done that of Literutun* and local Archandogy. Nor 
coold any perio<l be more auHpicioiiH than the pp'^e ut for extfiitlintr th«' principii'M and enlarving 
the operations of the KtK'iety. It has k'iven deciHive jinMifn nf itM caPHbility. and has received in 
retom the amplest evidencp of public conlbb-nce. It i'* rich in inl«-lli'('tual re«oun'«>H. as well tut 
In lands ami acenmnlating pni|M'r1y ; and it will Htand bi-fore th>' dixtinKuiMheil men of the 
kinffdom. daring their visit to the town, aM the principal orKuiii*«eil iMMly for the promotion of 
objerts kindred with their <iwu." 

♦ Tbeee were sele«'te<l by the Council, in compliance with a n'«.olution passed on the :M>th of 
Angnet : and they were uuaiiiniou'*l7 elected at a H|M«cia] <reneral Mectiuff, held on the 27lh uf 
Heptember. 

t [At the meeting; of the Society on the 'Hh of March, lH,vt, and airain at th«> miH'tinir on the r»th 
of April. It wait announce*! that Mr. Mnvi-r Inul kindly ofTcrcii to e\hi)>it to the MfUiberH of the 
Horiety, tlie whole Kaust«*tt roliiTtiou (»f AnuloSaxon Anti<|uitie<«, recfiity puirha>*fd by hiniM-If. 
Ahoat the name time it wax intimntcd tiiat Mr. ThomaM WriKht. of I>>nil'in. hid «>\pn>'*scd his 
inew to write a iMiner desrnptive of them.an<l to com<» dimu t<» I.iMTpmil, if iiecfs-ury, to 
It. The thanks of tliA Society wun* unaniniooaly irivcn to Imth ^entb-nien. and their re«pec. 



tHe uffem werv accepted. A meetinff for thit* purfK»i««« wax fixi-al (<* be held in May; but it 
WMi found ntv't'aHary to iMkstiMtne it till aHer the close of the s«>.«iiin. (>n tike Hth of .Inly, 
the Cooncil aiianimously reiMilvdto bold the meeiinK while the M< tubers uf the liritish AsiHK-ia 



Officers, Meii)lH*rs, Hiid Assoriiites of tlie British AssociatioD, at the close of their luboars 
on the v>7th iilt. '1 he Fausitett C'ulhotioii of AngU) Saxon Antiquities wa» lent for the 
occnsioij hy Mr. Miiycr; nn imrrt'sting Let-lure ileseriptive of ihem was delivered by 
Mr. \Vrij,'l)t. nnw «)n».' of imr Ilonnmry Mt-mhers: and Bcveral objects similar in 
chunicter. and of jrnMit iiilcrcbl, wen* exhibited, chiefly by Mr. John Mather. The whole 
proceedings were of a unique and most iiiteiestin*; clmracter, and wc have evidence thnt 
they atlordi'd the highest <;nuiiic.<tioTi to the Members of Uie Britiah Association, as well 
tt8 to the MenilMTs and friends of the Historic SocietT. 

" The retiring (.'ouucil recommend that the new list of Members be printed early in 
January next, as the period iixrd for enrolling new and desirable Memlters withont 
entrance f^e wiil terminate ^^ho^lly before. They also recommend, that tliose gentlemen 
whose arrears are ('(piivalent to thr(.*e sessional payments or upwards, be formally erased 
from the roll of the Society, if, after due notice, they fail to discharge those arrears 
before the JJlst of December. 

" In selecting and recommending persons to fill the various offices of the Society for 
the next year, and also to supply the vacancies on the Council, the retiring Council have 
acted to tin* best of their judgment. They have much pleasure in stating that tliey 

tiou weri* in the town, and thus to allow the largestt ix>s8ilile number to partictpate in so rare an 
iiitt^Uoctuid ^'rntificatjun. Tbr whuU* of the Members and Aanociatcs of the British A*uociatiou 
wrrotlu'n'ron' invited to b<; ])rf?>ieut ; the Council in I^ndon were re«iue!4tod to name the evenioK 
most suitahlt* to themselves : and to ^ive the Meeting a more social charscter it was arranged 
that it Hliould take the form of a Soin-f.2 

On WcduoMday Evening, the 27th of $('ptHmI>er, the Soiree was held in the Philbanuonic Hall, 
Ho|M'-stre«'t, at Eijfht o'clock. Thr FuuMs«'tt collection waa I dd out at the lower end of the Hall, 
in cases pruvidi'd by Mr. Mayer, the oltjects being claH4ed and labell#*d ho an to exhibit their 
character at a ^'lance. Beside thorn were the Iloylake Antiquities, exhibiting in many instances 
a similar character ; fn>m tlit^ collections of the Historic Society, Mr. Mayer, Mrs. Longneville 
lat(' of Huylake, and Dr. Humo. A rare and valuable series of nduiatures of the Bonaparte 
family, was also lent fur tlie occasion hy Mr. John MaUier. A pamphlet was prepared descriptive 
of tills coUortion, and fiftf<'n hundn>d copies of it were placed on the seats for the use or the 
visitors, by Mr. Mather. FiAy copies of the pamphlet descriptive of the Hoylake Antiqiiities 
were left in the room hy Dr. Humo. 

Around the room were suspcnde<l a scries of silken banners, on which were emblazoned the 
armorial hearin^rs of the variims Presidents of the British Association from its establishment. 
Kacli also cont.iined the name or title of the President, the place, and the date. At each end of 
the liall the myal anns %«eri' suspended. Each member of the Society was distinguished by a 
satin ribbon in' his coat, on which was printed "M.U.S. LANCAShlIRE AND CHESHIRE." 

From ci^hto clock, tlie company wen* (M'cupied with the inspection of the objects, promenading, 
jcc. During this interval, scvorai interesting pieces of music wore played upon the organ. 

At half-past eight, the chair was taken by the WoasntPFCL tbb Mayor of Liverpool, (John 
Buck Lloyd, Esq.,) Vice-Pri-sident tx ojfirio of Uie Historic Society. Tlie Platform ana orrhestra 
were occupied by the Cyeneral C«imuiiitee of the British ^Vssociation, the Council and Officers of 
the Historic Society, and a few of their friends. 

Tlie Chainnau read a letter fniin the Fori of Harrowby, President of the Association, regretting 
his inability to be present at the meeting, as the delicate state of his health made it necessary 
for him to reach home at the earliest opportunity. 

llie following paper was then read, the Chairman introducing the author to the audience. 

On Anolo Saxon Antiqi'itifs, with a pakticulas bbfeebncb to thb 

Faussett Collection. 

By Thomas Wriyht , Eiq., MU., F^.A., Hon. M.R,8>L., 
Corr. Mem. qf the Irutitute qf Frmnet. 

At the close of the Paper, which occupied about an hour and a half, a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Wright was priii>ONed by Lonl Talbot de Afalahide, seconded by Monokton Milnes, Esq., M.P., and 
carried unanimously. While these gentlemen were speaking, fifteen hundred copies of the paper, 
printed in pamphlet fonu, at the expense of Mr. Mayer, were distributed among the ladies and 
gentlemen prt»sent. 

The Ma>or tlieu vacated the chair, and during an intervtl of half an hour, the company were 
occupied in promenaduig, inspecting the objects, and obtaining refreslunents. The musical 
])erformances were also renewed by Mr. O. Hirst, who presided at the organ. The Mayor having 
rcMumed the chair, and the company having returned to their places, the remaining business 

of the piograranie was proceeded with. 
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have experienced the hearty cooperation of nearly oil, and that the greatest harmony 
and unanimity have marked their entire proceedings. 

** The Council hope to be able, in a few days, to announce to the Afembera tlie grant 
of convenient Rooms for holding tlieir meetings ; and due notice will be given of the 
time and place of holding them, in the first circular to the Members. The Treasurer 
reports that after the payment of every demand, aiid of some of a speciul character, he has 
■till a considernble sum in hand, the details of which will be laid before the meeting. 
Under the nuperintemlcnce uf the Honorary Curator, a beautiful Diploma has been pre- 
pared, which will be ready for delivery to the Members at the various meetings of tlie 
Session. The Secretary has much pleasure in adding that upwanls of forty Papers have 
been announced as either ready, or in preparation, to be laid before tlie Society, only 
part of which can be disposed of during tlie ensuing Session. 

"Tlie retiring Council have again to express their thanks to the Elonorary Curator, 
for the continued use of a room at his house for the meetings of the Council." 



The Secretary annoanced that by a refK>ltiti<>n of the Sucifty, n/lontod anaiiimonsly on the 30th 
of AugUKt. the Council were (iirect«'<l to select tin* nauien of a suitable number of ((eiitleiueu t4) bo 
proposed as additional Honorary Members of the Hotrioty. Thi^ Council hnd done ho; and the 
Hociety hod oonKrmed tbeif recommomUition. by uDnniinmisly electing the twelve K>'iitlemen 
Duned at a Special General Meeting; held that day iu the Cominittt>e-riH}ni uf the Philharmonic 
UalL They were the fullowiu^ : — 

Cbaries Cardale I)abin0/»n, M.A., F.R S.. St. John's Oollepe, Combridi,'©. 

Sir David Brewster, K.II., D.C.I,., LL.D., F.Il SSl^.^cK., ilon M.U.I.A., St Androw«, 

N.B.,and Allerby, HoxburifHhire. 
John Kdward (iray, Ph I)., F.H.8., F.G.S., &c.. nritiitih Museum, lAjndon. 
H. Gordon Latham, M.D., F.lt.S., Upper Honthwick street. London. 
Sir Ko4lerick Impey MnrchiHuu, G.C.II., M.A., F R.S., F.L.S., F.(J.8., Hon. M.R I.A., I«, 

Belgrave Square, L<mdou. 
The Bight Hon. tho Earl of Kosso, K.P., D.C.L., Pre-*t.Fl.S., FarHonHtown Ca'.tle. In>lan<l. 
Richard Owen, M.D., LL.D., F.H.S., F.L.S., F (J .8., Roval College of Surgeons, L«»ndon. 
John PhUip«, M.A.. F.R.S., F.G.S., St. Marjs IamXhv, York. 
Colonel EdwanI Sabine, R.A.. V.P.U.H. Woolwich. 
Rev. Adam Se*l»fwick, M.A., F.R.S., F.O.S., Trinity Colle(?e, rambridjro. 
Bev. William Whe well. D.D., F.R.S. F.G.S., F.H..V-8., lion. M.K.LA., Master of Trinity 

CulloK'e. Cainbriflffe. 
Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., Hon. M.R.S.L., 14, Sydney Sti-eet, Brompton, Ix)ndon. 

Several copies of a Diploma for tho Society, deHi^iod by Mr. Mayer, and execnteil by Meifsm. 
Maclare, Mac<lonald, and Mugre^'or. jrere extiibited to tho meeting. It will bo furwardeit to each 
of the Honorary MeuibeiM : and will be ready for delivery to the ordinary- Members nt the varioim 
meeCingaof beatdon IMil-A.*). At the c«'ntr«> of the top i^ the m«-<lullion which formed the de>.i^ 
oo the cardn imuefl for the Soiree ; four Hgnres - Truth and Hiitory.Jiixtiee and Fame, are in the 
•et of vithilrawiDif a curtain; Hud thuH are exhiliited, wit). in a lieaiitiful enriched l>4'>rder, tlie 
variotia •tyles of architecture, bu^tH of Allred and Victoria, tb'> c«i<.tume<* of Kn^lund fn>m the 
0wUe«t tunes, the changes iu the itoyal armH, and aevvral illuHtrationH of Kn^'Iiih mt><lia;va] 
cnstums. 

The rhainnan annonnce<l that the IliHtoric Society had ula^Iy taken ailvantiitfe of that public 
and upecial opportunity, to preneut an Addr4'««M to the Ilorutmry Cunitor, Mr. Joseph Mayer. 
After uaying a oecomiug tribute to Mr Mayer's meritH, he called upon th(> Ilev. Dr. Hum.* to 
rnid the Address. 

HISTORIC SOCIETY OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 

To JnsKPU Mayer. Esq., F.s.a., HoNou\Rr Cuiurou. 

** When it wuh ofTieinlly maile known to the Historic Society, that you intended tn 
exhibit to the Memb«>rM ami their fiiiMjiK ttie whob' of ynur n'c«>nt purcliase of .Vuftlo- 
Saxon Antii|uitie?4, entttl«-d the" Kiiu«-i'tt Cnllcetion." they fxiin'MHiil ummimouHly their 

K>at ({ratilicatiou, and thfir cordial thanks for your kin<l otT^'r. They tliink it' riKhl. 
wfver, to convey to y»>u a more fi»rmul and pernuuuMit expre«*«ion of tht ir acknow. 
ledginentM; and thev belir-ve tbiit th«> im-xent ocfu-^inn i** a Hiiitjdde one, «)ifn an 
anasually larK<' ntimner of Membfr* and triend-t are pr«>nent, and «hf>n the objecti* are 
laiti oat before them. 

** Sine** the perio<l of thi« Sorioij*., inauguration, more thnn m{x yefip< ai;i>, you ha%e 
laid tho Memberx at larye nmler nunientus ohlipition**. by the /•■alcu's and atde di»cban(i* 
of the dutie** of Honorary Curator. 'I'heir j<roperty Iium aecumulNt«d mpidh.aiid it** 
■afcty ha<i been provideil for, not only by \iiurowti bumN, but tw>tii>Hlh your own nnif. 
Nur shonkl itiH' forgotten, that for M»nie of tn*- ino-.! \alunble dotiutinnM ttp-y an' inib'b|i-fl 
•Ino In you,— esperially for a largf nunilii'i of i>l tl'-" foi the onn> Iium iM Mf'tle-ir print«d 
volume**. 
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It wa» raoveil by John Pools, Esq., secouded by Mr. STORKBOUsit and resolvetl, — 

That the Report now read be received, and printed for distribution among 
the Members. 

The Treasurer having read over bis Balance Sheet to the meeting, as aigned by the 
Auditors; — It was moved by Dr. Hume, seconded by Mr. Buxton, and resolvetl, — 

Tliat the Abstract of the Treasurer's Accounts now read be passed and printed 
with tlie Report. 

It was moved by Mr. Stoke house, seconded by Dr. MacIittyre, and resolved, — 

That the best thanks of this meeting be given to the retiring Council and 
Oflioers, for their services during the past year. 

A Ballot having been taken for the officers and sectional members of Council by 
means of the slips forwarded to the Members, the result was announced by the 
Chairman. 

On the motion of tlie Rev. Thomas Moobe, M.A., a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
was passed by acclanuiiion. 



" On lookini; arouiul. at a collection of gr«at iQtrin!«ic value and of national interest, th« 
Member) of thiH Sooictv n\)oice that it has found a home in Liverpool, and that it Ia 
}h>^»(w>4«m1 br one of the (hn*e ifeutlemeu to whom their large and still incnHudng Sooioty 
owos its existence. They believe that in yt^am to come, it will form the centrt* of a 
nuioh laivcr eollection, the whole of which will aid iu sacuring a higfaclaaa of antiquarian 
rt>>eari*h and historical illustration. 

" It is uo small addition to the gratificationa of this eveuing, that the Membom of the 
II i»toi-ic S«>ciety sec arituiul them as their gae«t8 and fHends, the Offlcera anti Member* 
of the British 'Asi>t>ciation for tlie Advancement of Science. For the Anrt time those 
trea.Hun^s« of the tombM have been displayevl, after nearly a century of collection and 
i)rcst*rvation ; they have lH>en explained in a lucid and intereatiug disconme ; the Hnbject 
if* intimately relat'tnl to the iuquirien both of the British Association and the HiAtorio 
Society : and it must heuceforwani take its position aw an important branch of Science. 
The Faus^ett collection, however, is not the fint sul^ect, iu connection with which the 
>rcmbcrs uf this Si>ciety have had an opportimity of ailmiring your pubUc spirit. Iu the 
K«MiiTnl pr«kmi>ti(>n of Science and .\rt y«>ur enthiwiaMn is well known ; and yon have 
itildoii to the iittractiuns of LiveriK>ol a valuable collection of Egyptian, Etruscan, Kimiau, 
aiiil oilier aiitiquitie**. 

" May >ou be lon^ spared in usafUlncHS and honour, to witness the good eflt>ctA of 
euli).>litciic4l and generous conduct; and may your example incite others to similar actn, 
by which tluy will Hecure, in like mauuer, the esteem and gratitude of their fellow 
citizens." 

The Address was beautifully engTos<»ed on vellum, and surrounded by a border containing 
illuHtratious of Egyptian, Etruscan, Ureek, Roman, British. 8axon, and Meidispval oly^cta in Mr. 
Mayer'8 owu collection. The whole was enclosed in a handsome morocco case. 

Mr. Mayer replied briefly, thankinff the Society for the honour which they had done him, and 
the mtM>tiug iu general for the cordial manner in which they had exhibited their sympathy. 

The Chairman next exhibited a handsome Imwl, made in the foim of a " masbu bowl," or 
Saxon drinking cup, and Rtateti that the Historic Si>ciety had prepared it for preeeutatkm to the 
Earl of Uarrowby, Ihresident of the British Atisociation, as an intereatiug memorial of the 
evening's proceeiltngM. It was lineil tliroughout with silver, and sutronnded externally with 
two silver bauds, the inscriptions on which he read to the meeting. 

*' Presente<l by the Historic Society of Lancaahire and Cheshlrs. to the Earl of 
IIam)wby, at a Soiree given bv the Society to the British Association ibr the Advance- 
mout of Science. Liverpool, September 87th, 16M." 

" This bowl is formed of wood taken fh>m the house at Evarton used by Prince Rupert 
as his head tiuarters during the Siege of Liverpool. 

Lord Tallx)t ilc Malahido havlug been appointed to receive the bowl for Lord Harrowby, the 
Chairman lilliHl it with wine and preseutea it to him. 

His I^mli.hip brietly express<Hi his best thanks on the part of Lord Harrowby.for such sn 
appropriate souvenir :'and his great personal grati Acation at the entire prooeedinga of the evening. 
He concluded by ihrainiuir the bowl to a time^honoured toast,— ** The good old town of Liverpool, 
and the tnule th'erei^f." This was done amid great applause. 

The National Anthem was theu played upon tLe organ, at the close of which the meeting 

broke up. 




"Tie" 

m THECOUECTION OF J MAYER. FS A. 
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ORDINARY MEETINGS. HELD IN ST. GEORGE'S HALL. 



lith December, 1854. LITERARY SECTION. 
Thk Rst. Db. Thom, V.P., in the Chair, 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

A long list of Donations which had heen received since the close of last session, was 
read over by the Corator. It was arranged that they should be classified and formall j 
presented on the evenings devoted to Archeology, Literature, and Science, respectively. 

Mr. Mayer exhibited a 7^^ or drinking cup with four handles. It is of earthenware, 
and of the date 1612 ; being one of the oldest known to exist Some remarks were 
made respecting three-handled tigs ; and also respecting the general resemblance of this 
one to the Irish " mether." Several representations of it were handed round, firom an 
•tching which had been executed by F. W. Fairholt, F.8.A. {See JVuttration,) 

Mr. Fairiiolt exhibited an English Brank or Scold's bridle from Mr. Mayer's Mnsenm, 
also a drawing of a similar instrument from Germany ; both being illustrative of a com- 
mnnif tinn which he was about to make. 

The Chairman mentioned that a part of his paper on Churches and Chapels of Liver- 
pool, printed in the Society's volumes iv and v, had led to extensive inquiries respecting 
iuuilj history, from gentlemen in the United States of America. 

The following Papers were then read : — 

On a Grotesque Mask of Punishment, obtained in the Castle of Nuremberg, by F. W. 
Faiifaolt, F.8Jk. ;— «nd on Cowley and the Poets of the Seventeenth Century, by 
Dftfid Buxton, Esq. 



2l$i December, 1854. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 
Thi Rsv. Db. Thom, V.P., in the Chair. 
Tba Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following Donations to the Society were laid upon the table : — 

From the Author, Thomas T. V^ilkinson, F.R.A.S. An Account of the early 
Mathematical and Philosophical Writings of the late Dr. Dalton, pamph. 
Manchester, 1854. 

The Lancashire Geometers and their Writings, pamph. Manchester, 1854. 
Memoir of the Rev. John Lawson, B.D., Rector of Swanscombe, Kent, 
pamph. Manchester, 1854. 

On Bisectant Axes, and their relation to the Radical Axes of two or more 
given Circles, pamph. London, 1 852. 

Mathematical Papers on Circles of Tangential Ratio, and their relation to 
radical Axes and Circles of Similitude, pamph. London, 1854. 
From the Author, Theodore W. Ratliboue, Esq. Comparative statement of the 
different plans of Decimal Accounts and Coinage, which have been proposed 
by the witnesses examined before the House of Commons, and by others, 
pamph. London, 1854. 
From the Author, James Bedford, Ph.D. New Theories of the Universe, explaining 

how the Sun, Moon, Stars, (j^e., are formed, pamph. London, 1854. 
From the Authors, Maria Emma Gray and Dr. John Edward Gray. Figures of 
Molluscous Animals, from various Authors, etched for the use of Students by 
Maria Emma Gray ; and a list of the Genera of MoUusca, their Synonymaand 
Types, by Dr. John Edward Gray, F.R.S., F.L.S. 4 vols. 8vo. London, 1850. 
From Samuel Richardson, Esq. Tables illustrative of the Decimal System, in 
Coins, Aeeoonts, Measures, and Weights. 
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Afr. Buxton drew attentiou to the fact of the death of Pro&ssor Forbes, who had 
Intely taken a prominent part in tlie Scientific meetings held within that bailding. 
He thought tliat at the firbt Scientific meeting of the Historic Si>ciety, t]u>y should 
record their sorrow for the event, and their regret for the loss which Science had sus- 
tained by his decease. In this suggestion the meeting unaninionsly concurred. 

Dr Hume made some remnrks on Christmaa Carols, tlieir nature and antiquity : and 
quoted passages from some of the abaurd ones of modern times. He also drew atten- 
tion to one of the Chester Afystery Plays, of the Sixteenth century, entitled *• ilie 
Nativity," showing that it abounded with local allusions, and illustrations of the man- 
ners of tlie period. 

Mr. Poole exhibited and explained seTeral instruments for the extraction of bullets 
from gun-shot wounds. They had been lent for the purpose by Mr. Thomas Reay. They 
included the ancient bullet forceps ; the French screw for insertion into the bullet ; and 
the more recent instrument consisting of a groove or scoop and retaining points. 

On the subject of Decimal Coinage, some remarks were made by Mr. Richardson, in 
explanation of the table which he presented. 

Mr. W. Milner, one of the patentees, exhibited and explained tlie following objects. 
Sevend locks, showing various principles of constrnction ; water colour drawing, 
exl)ibiting a section of the door of a safe ; mode of packing tlie door of a safe, so as to 
prevent tlie efl'ects of drilling by thieves ; mode of governing tlie bolts in locks of the 
largest size ; model box, showing the various plans which have been patented for 
resisting lire ; model of the new safe-door, which is retained by a sheet of metal all 
nmud. 

The following Paper was then read : — 

On the Powder-pboof Solid Look, akd Safb Doob. By W, Milner, Esq, 

Before exhibiting and explaining these objects, Mr. Milner entered into a brief 
account of the efforts which he had made for opposing an effectual resistance to fire. 
During a period of about fourteen years five successive patents have been obtained, 
improvements gradually sug^zesting themselves on a principle originally good. The 
chambers of the safes are filled with materials combining the mutual re-action of 
uon conduction and vaporisation, so that no greater temperature can exst than 
212° Fohru in the interior of the safe, and among its contents. Safes oonstrocted 
upon this principle have often been subjected to tlie most intense heat without 
injury to their contents. 

The mode of fastening safes, so as to present obstruction to their opening, either 
through accidents at fires or in case of robbery, has also attracted great attention. 
The safes have therefore become currently known as " holdfast and fire>resisting.'* 
Within the last twelve months, however, a new mode of opening saf^s has been fre> 
quently resorted to by thieves, viz., the insertion of gunpowder into the lock, the 
explosion of which unfastened tlie door. Against such a mode of operation no safe of 
previous construction was secure, and thus the name popularly accorded became 
inapplicable. 

Ihe powder proof solid lock is intended to prevent the possibility of using gun- 
powder, and the principle of it is — presenting a solid mass of metal, except at the 
very small orifices for tlie insertion or withdrawal of the key. There it thus no 
chamber witliin the lock to admit of the acctimulation of gunpowder through the 
keyhole. An ordinary lock, suited to a middling sized safe, constructed on the ordi- 
nary or old priuri])]e, wouhl admit about half a pound of gunpowder, while larger 
locks would, of course, admit of a greater quantity. But the solid lock, known as the 
six It.'ver, did not afford space for more than half a thimbleful of gunpowder. To 
obviate still further the possibility of applying gunpowder, Mr. Milner showed that the 
rlinmbtT in wliicli the lock was placed was completely filled up with soft spongy 
wood, whicli, in the event of being i)enetrated witli a drill, would of itself half fill the 
a))erture. Asa still fnither protection, however, this wood is shielded by a plate of 
haideued steel, whirh would resist almos^t any attempt at boring. The pecnliarity of 
the new sute door is, that iuitiead of being retained in its place by a single bar, or by 




Mreral ban, a iheet of metal is thrown oot at top, bottom, and sides, almost as if 
the whole were a solid mu8S. 

Allusion was made to seT«>ral interrstiog experiments, in which oflirial persons hud 
been iimted to witness the effects of these iaipruvenients. Whilst safeH of the ordinary 
kind were readily blown to pieces by ilie iuttertion of gunpowder at the keyhole, those 
construeted upon this pnnciple remained unchanged, excepting the accumnlatiou of a 
little dirt firom the explosion. 



^th January, IH.'iO. ARCHAEOLOGICAL SECTION. 
The Rev. Db. Thom, V.P., in the Choir. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and conGrmed. 

The following Donations to the Sf>ciety were laid upon the table : — 

From the Society of Antii|uiirieN, London. Archivologiu, vol. xxxv, part '-i. 
Proceedings of the S<M-ii'tT, Nos. 37, Um, au, 40. 
LiHt of the Fellowd, ]Hd4. 
From the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. Proceedings of the Society, parts 1 

and 2. 
From the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. R«port No. 4, 1H,'>4. 
From the Kilkenny Archu'ologicul Society. TrunsiU'tionH, vol. ii, purtH "i and 3. 
From tlie Library and MuM'uni Coniuiittoe of the Town Council. Second Annual 

Report of the Free Public Library of Liverpool, and Derby Museum, lN.^4. 
From the Author, Boriuh Botfiehl, Esq., F.H.S., F.S.A. Account of the Roman 

Villa, and of the Distroveries on Borough Hill, paniph. 4to. London, lH.'>4. 
From the Author, John Harland, Esq. Memoir of the late John Just, of Bury, 

pamph. Manchester, l^r>4. 
From tlie Author, Charles Roach Smith, F.S.A. Collectanea Antiqua, vol. iii, 

part 4. • 

From the Author. Robert Rawlinsnn, Esq. Report presenti'd to tlie Boanl of 

Healtli, ou a Preliminary Inquiry, respecting the Borough of Multon, pamph. 

18.'^4. 
From the Authors, W. J. Mason, F.<iq., Architect, and A. W. Hunt, R.A. The 

HiMtory and Antiquities of Birkenheml I'riorv, ilhiHtmted by Views, Plans, and 

Elevations, together with Views of the Churches formerly connecti-d with the 

Priory. Deditatiil to the Historic Society. Sm. (•>). London. lr^<'^4. 
From Edward Benn, E<<(|. A View of the Histor}- and Coinage (»f the Ptirthiuns, 

by John Lindsay, F.sq. 4to. Cork. I^'it>. 
From J. W. Whitehtad, l!*«q. .VfbiMnin^MT fni I)et Knngelijje Museum for Nor- 

diske Oldaager, i KjolM'uhavu. Ordnede og for Kbircde, uf J. J. A. WorMim*. 

Kjobenhavn, In.*^:). 
From Th<nuas Doming Hibbcrt, Esq. A large perforated stone malleus, axe-shaped 

on one side. 

Mr. Robaon exhibited a bronze ptuilst^d) of im interenting shape. It had been found 
Warrington, on the Cheithire bide of the Mer>ey. 

Mr. Clements exhibited the following iirlieles. An ancient PatlliM'k, found in an ex- 
ceTSlion in Bond street. Lonib>n ; a pair of iin<-ient iron nut-enieker?<. on^he principb> 
of screw • pressure ; two pieces of the Ciun-money of .liimes II ; and sevend well executed 
photograph ic views. 

Mr. ClrmentH also exbibiti<l t'\o luieient oiik piin*-N with mrving ; and drawings 
iUustrative of them from CuMoh'm idiiion of *' Hi-\niiril tin- I-'ox." 

Mr. Benn forwarded f>>r exiiibition the fonov^iii«; urdilis, illusinitive of Imm paper:—' 
A houian liead; four otlii r biaiU of very fingnlur f'lrni^ ; a red eoloured bead, ruile in 
fiinn and material ; thirty b•'ud<^ of various kinds; two with ditl'iTent colours laid on ; 
a piece uf glaai* ornament, belonging, it is supposed, to iIm- Sit\i»n period ; nouh* amall 
bnkls, likn garnet, said to hu\e I n fuuuil in a euirn. 
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The Cbairman stated that an inquiry had reoentlj taken place in Edinbargh, the 
result of which was yet nnaatisfactory, respecting the Architect of Heriot's Hospital. 
The names of four persons had been suggested ; yiz. Inigo Jones, Walter Balcanqi^all, 
D.D., and two of the roaster masons who were first engaged in erecting the building. 

The following Papers were then read : — 

Ancient British Antiquities, No. 2. — Objects in Glass, by Edward Benn, Esq. ; and 
DsscBiPTtoN or TWO Ancient Cabvbd Oak Pahbls. By John Clements, Esq. 

The origin and history of these panels is not known. They may be local, bat pro- 
bably are not When they came into the hands of their present postessor, they were 
covered with a thick coating of whitewash ; in which state it is not probable that they 
hull travelled far. They form a pair, each being eighteen inches long, by ten broad. 
They are a good deal worm-eaten, but still in good preaerration. The earring is very 
rude. 

No. 1. 

This represents the legend of " St George and the Dragon." The tail of the dragon 
is peculiar, being very short, and curled like that of a dog. The tnimal also wants 
wiugs, and has in general a less formidable appearanoe than usual. The lanee or tilting 
spear of the Saint seems also to be omitted. 

The Princess Sabra is placed at the top of the panel, holding a sheep in a leaah« She 
stands apparently on a hillock, like an inverted bowl, and the sheep which aaems strug- 
gling to obtain its liberty, is suspended in mid air. The horse of the Saint seems to 
move along the ridge of the dragon's back ; a rabbit or hare has leaped up in firont of 
the horse ; and the Saint has his sword raised, no doubt aetually to wound the dragon, 
but apparently to assail the rabbit or hare in front The head of the horse is eurbed 
in, and his eye, judging from the rude earring, looks forward with some alarm. 

The arms of the princess are carved of a most unnatural length ; she eould easily 
touch the ground with her fingers, without stooping. Her dress too is peouliar ; the 
falling baud and flat cap reminding us of the costume of a boy in some of our obarity 
schools. From the disproportion ^tween the parts of the horse's body, the earver 
seems to have commenced at the head, without a eomplete drawing, till, finding that 
there would not be room for the whole animal on the panel, he made the best eompro- 
mise he could with the hind quarters. The horse has a double girth, and the erupper 
is ornamented with bells, like hawks* bells. 

Tlie artist seems to have tried to represent the popular tradition respecting St George, 
as conveyed in ballads and legends. The presence of the hare is difficult to be 
accounted for. From the square-toed Sollereta, the Lambois, the Bourgonet, and other 
indications in the armour, the date of the carving may be safely referred to the reign 
of Uenry Vlll. 

No. 2. 

This panel is partly heraldic, but the symbols have not been explained. The illus- 
tratlou of the mediasval legend is at the upper part of it, in two divisions. The seenes 
represented are from the well known story of " Reynard the Fox,** whieh was translated 
and printed by Gaxton in 1481. One portion of the carving is a scene firom Chapter 
iii. of Caxton's book, and another fVom Chapter v. 

The former is entitled "Chantecleer the Cock eomplaineth of Beynsrd the Fox;" 
and represents a procession of Chanteoleer and his family to the king, carrying the 
body of Copple, one of his daughters, who had been killed by Reynard. He at the 
same time mentions the slaughter of various other members of his family. Alter an 
allusion to his happiness, and the extent of his family, he relates the treaeherous 
manner * in which Reynard had imposed upon him, and how at length the dead body of 

* " At last he came in the likeness of a hermit, and brought me a letter to read, sealed with 
your Majest/H seal, in which I fonnd writton that your highness had made peace throughout aQ 
your realm, and that no manner of beast or fowl should do hnory one to another, affirmed unto 
me that fur his own part he was become a monk or cluystared recluse, vowed to perform a daily 
penance for his sins ; showing onto me his beads, his books, and the hair shirt next to his skin. 
saying in humble wise unto me, ' Sir Chanteeteert never henceforth be afraid of me, for I have 
vowed never more to eat flesh. I am now waxed old, and would only remember my seul, therefoM 
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Copple bit daughter had been retcoed fh>m Reynard's mail, by the interference of a 
f Mk of hoonds. 

The first illustration represents the dead body of Chanteoleei^s daughter in Reynard's 
mail, with the head and neck hanging out. The attitudes of the bereaved fatlier and 
children fully express their great sorrow. 

In the next scene, the king sends Bruin the bear to bring Reynard to Court, to answer 
tht aecusations made against him, ** And full of jollity the bear departed, if his return 
be as joTial, there is no fear of his well speeding.*' Reynard, however, tempts the bear 
with kind words and promises of great store of honey ; and takes hiui to the house of 
Lanfert, a stout and lusty carpenter, in whose yard there wus a large oak, which he and 
his SODS hatl commenced to cleave. The bear was x>ersuaded that there was an im- 
mense amount of honey in the tree, but when he had inserted his head, Reynard with- 
drew the we<lgP8. Escape was now impossible ; Lanfert, his family and friends,* were 
thoroughly roused ; and the bear at length succeeded in extricating his head. A 
Tigoroas aitaok was then made upon him, the last stroke being dealt by the carpenter's 
hrother. 

The second scene on the panel illustrates the concluding part. Lanfert's brother is 
dealing the final blow ; and a flying bird probably represents one of the domestic fowl 
whieh luul been roused by the noise and clamour. 



lUh January, 1855. LITERARY SECTION. 
Peter R. M'Quib, Esq., in the Cliair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and conGrmed. 

The following Donations were laid upon the table: — 

From John Hall, Esq., lisncaster. The London Magazine and Monthly Chronicle, 
for 1737. 

Speed's account of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, with maps, 12mo. 
1676. 
A Volume of Pamphlets, f.cap. 4to., 1703 and 1704. 

A volume containing tlio Chester Chroniclr and otlier local newspapers, 1709. 
From the Autlior, Dr. Keudrick. The Warrington Worthies, 4to. pamph. 2nd 

edition. 
From Mrs. Matthew Ore^son. Grcgson's Fragments relative to the History of 
Lancashire, with additions. Sm. ful. lbU7. 

The ReT. Thomas Moore, M.A., exhibited maps, drawings, and prints illustrative of 
his paper. 

The Secretary laid upon the table copies of the new Laws just printed ofi*, and copies 
of the new List of Members. 

f^eke ny leave, for I have yet mv noon and my evon Mon^? to ^ay ;' whirh r>iM>iikinf; he flt^parKtl, 
saying his errdo sh bp itent, on<l la\o«l him (Icnn liiKlvr n hAMthuni -. ut this i wHt fxcfi'diui; kIoiI, 
that I took DO b«wd, but wont and clucke*! my chiMn-u tigither, and walked without thu wolJ, 
which I shall erer rue." 

* " Thin amiT pnt llruin into a gn'Ht fi'iir, f icinR nono but him'«<df to y^ ith«tand th<'m, and henrinK 
tha clamour or tlie noliie which i-oni«* t)iinid«-riii^ uiniu him, ho wr«»«lh-d Hn<l }>ii11h«1 so fxtn'iuuly, 
that hefpiC out hln heail, but h>n iM'hind him ull tho skin an<l hin oar* a1si» ; insoinurlj that ufVfr 
eraatare bvbrlil ■ fouler or n>orf> d»-fiiniHMl hfant, fur the IiIimhI ruviTinif uJl his fju-f Hml hit handn 
leaTiDK ths clawK aud akin h<'hind tlM'in, nothing' n'maincd Imt Uk'liii<*NN; it was an ill mark4>t tho 
bear caoi«f to, for ht» lost buth mi>t)oii ainl ti^hi.frot anil <>>•'•<; hut nutuiibNtarnlin^ thi4 tonitcnt, 
Laofrrt, tlie prient, and thi' whiih' i>urish nww upon him. iiud ^n lucudi;* Ih'd hnn ulmiit hit hiNly 
fU%t that It nu|ibt well b«* a warning to all hix niisiTv, V* know thai tvi-r tlii> wi-nkcNt nhuU xtill ifo 
mo«t to the wsll. • * • 'Die i>iM»rht>ar in thiH niasMU*ri>, ••at and -Vh«>d i-xtrt'antly, ^roanintf 
ODdsr the boriheD of tlii'ir ftroaka. * * till lAuf^rt i hrnthf-r, rii>«hin^ li*>fon> the n-*t with a 
staff, atmek the bear In the hfail t«urh a ))lnw. tliat ho roiild m-ither hvar nor sec, to that awakuig 
ftoB his astonishment, the bear leapt into the river ac^joining." 



Till' following PuptT waa then read : — 

SoMK Notes ox thk Parish or Wsst Kiikbt, in the Hukdrbd of Wikball, 
By the Rev. Thomas .l/(K>rf, M.A. 

'Note. Tlio piipt r, as read before the St>ciety, was of considerable length, and entered 
into various details, under separate heading:), as in the writer^s paper on Kirkb? in Lan- 
cashire ; Vid. vol. VI. What follows, is a seleetiou from, or rather au absti»ct of; the 

original paper.] 

The parish is sitnated at the mouth of the river Dee, on its right bank. It is a 
Rectorv, and valued in tlie King's Books (made by order of Henry VIII., 1535.) at 
X\>s. U\. Oi. 

During the Protectorate, in the Parliamentary survey of 1610, the tytbes are stated 
to be worth exxv/ per annum, Jtib being allotted to Mrs. Glover for her fifths. '* The 
present minister is one Mr. Monerott or Monroe (omitted by Ormerotl) who was pre> 
sented ihitlier by the Committee of Plundered Ministers.** Vol. iii. e. Lamb. MSS. 

^Vid. Gastrell's Notitia, by Haines.) 

Hy the return maile in reply to the orders of the GoTcniors of Qoeen Anne's Bounty. 
dated 2.ind Feb., 1701, the value was as follows: — 

West Kirkby (township^ JB140 

Glebe — ft closes, containing about 11 acres, worth .... 8 

Some small tenements, paying a constant rent of . . . 12 

Ty the of Greasby, Calder, and Litile Meols 100 

T> the of Frank by and Great Mcols 2d 

X274 S 
The value in 1831 was X703. 

Ormerod supplies a list of Rectors from the time of King Stephen. At that period 
the livmg descended from father to son, till the Lateran Council ( 1 21 »k) condemned 
this mode of succession. From that period the Abbot of SU Werburgh was the patron, 
till the time of Henry VIII., when it came to the Dean and Chapter of the new See of 
Chester. 

ThoniHs Williamson, in 1070. seems to have been the first aetnally presented by the 
Dean and Chapter. He lived till the year KtOrt, before which date Uie Registers com- 
mence. In the Registers, which begin in 1692, under the year 1596, we have this 
notice : — 

** In this year, Mr. Williamson, parson of this parish, died, and was buried at 

Liverpool." 

The entries !>eem to be in his writing almost to the day of his death, vis., ** Bnriah 
8 Sept.. Weddings 28 Sept." 

His successor, Dr. NVroe, was instituted November 6th following. He was bom in 
1041, in the parish of Prestwich ; was B.A. of Jesus College, Cambridge, in 1661, and 
Fellow in 10b2 ; was Chaplain to Bishop Pearson in 1678, who gave him s stall. In 
10t<4 he was appointed Warden of Manchester, *' having (says Dr. Ware, Hist. C^ll. 
Ch. Manchester,) by his eloquent exhortations, obtained a celebrity whicn no head of 
the College had perhaps ever enjoyed.** He resigned the Viearage of Garstiing on 
becon)ing llector of West Kirkby. lie published three or four sermons, now Tcrj 
scarce. (Vid. Raines' Gastrell, vol. i. p. 30 u.) 

As a continuation of the list in Ormerod, vre copy fh>m the Register Book the 

following Memorundum:— 

"Thomas Trevor Trevor, Prebendary of Chester, was presented by the Dean and 
Chapter of Chester to tlie Rectory of West Kirkby, on the deeeate of the Rev. 
Dr. Pearce, March 10th, 1H(I3, instituted March 21)th, and inducted April dth.** 
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Dr. Coplettone, Dean of Chester, was presented to this Rectory on the death of Dr. 
Trevor, in 1827. On Dr. Coplestoue's promotion to the Sec of Llandnflf, the living was 
inven by the Crown to Dr. Murray, Lord Bishop of Rochester, in 1H28, find on the 
BiMhop'a resignation, it was presented by tlie Dean and Chapter to the Rev. James Shide, 
Prebendary of Chester, February 18'^U, and he was inducted on the 24th of April 
following. 

It may not be nninteresting to give a list of the (Curates of thi^ Church, as far as tliey 
•re known. The Registers supply us with the following infornuition : — 

Wilham Walker, MngisterArtium.... 1007 (Sept. 1st. ^ 

Tho : Richardson 1711 17r2.1 

Geo. Hodsun 1 726 n.^H 

Wm. Hobin!»on 17ft!) 1779 

L.Wetenhall 177J) 1780 

J. Newtun 17H0 lH2'-i 

Jos. Fi«h, Deo. 80, 1H21 iH-n 1H23 Left March 9. 

P. Parker, Jaly 1:^, 1823 \Hr4 1824 Do. Oct. i\. 

G. H. I»eltiugal, Oct. 10 1824 182ft Do. Oct. 30. 

Richard Sawley, Nov. 20 lH2ft 1h27 Do. Apiil 1ft. 

C. B. Stevenson, July 1827 Ih-JS Do. April 20. 

W. Amiitstead, May 11 iHiin 

We etn thus supply a list for nearly a century and a half. The curacy was held on 
An average fur thirteen yearA, but if we deduct seven yntirs, during which time six 
•oraiea came and went, we have an average of niort than twenty seven years for each 
of the others, and we may say that five cnrat-H virtnnlly cover the entire space. 
^r. Newton, who held it for 42 years, is still well remembered, and some uf his lamily 
nside in the neighbourhood. 

In a former volume of the Proceedings and Papers of this Society, the Church of 
Wmi Kirkby was made familiar to the nieml>crs by four plates, representing each side 
of the ehnreh. They were contributed by James Middleton, Esq., F.S.A. 

Tba chnreh is dedicated to St. Bridget. The date when the present church was 
ercctod, I have not seen recorded anywhere, hut most probably is has existed since 
before the Reformation, it has not murh architectural pretensions, but the tower is 
good, and tlie western doorway worth attention. ^ 

Tbe ebnreh originally consisted rif a tower, nave, chancel, and north aisle, and this 
could have been readily discerned formerly from the outside, as there was a double roof. 
Al present both nave and ai.sle are under one roof, by the alterations made in the year 17b8. 
There are many evidences of the original c(mditio!i of the church still exi>ting. In 
the tower may be seen the grooves, where the roof of the nave was joined to it; in the 
eaat end, the later masonry, by which the two gahleH were made into one, is readily 
deteetetl, as well as the dressing of the stone which formed the old gables. The siime 
ftatores maj be observed in the west end of the aisle. In the insiili* thi-re are marks 
which would lewl one to suppose that there ha«l been a row of ))illars heiw(:>n the nave 
and aiale, at in tlie chancel wall, the spring of an anh is easily detected through the 
plaalcr. 

TiMOataide walls oftbecburch are the same asthev were built, with the exception of the 
■oath wall of the the nave, which originally was farther out, and not in a line with the 
ehanoel. For application was made to the Hifhop for permission to make the following 
changes, wit., ** to takedown the south wall ami rebuild it in a lin«- with the chancel ; 
to De«*roof tlie whole buihiing, and cover it with ton slates, .^c." ** The expenM>s of 
the aboTt alterations to hv defrayed by the siile of lead on the roof, Sir," 

In the Churchwarden's book will be fouiiil a statement of the prii-e of the h»id sidd. 
amounting to npwanis of JL'SOO, and of all the iiiins i>f ex)K.ii<liiure. The whole 
eipcnse amounted to little above X'4(K>. 

The new workmanship is very inferior to the (dd, ami it rei|tiires but little attention 
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to tell where it begins and wbere it ends. The new hnttresses an verj poor, and mach 
inferior to the others. The alterations were completed in a year, as application was made 
in AugiiMt, 1788, and the new sittings were allotted on 23rd Angnst, 1780. How they 
were Uicn arranged may be seen on a large tablet in the chnrch, on which the names 
of the parishioners are printed, and the uamber of pews or sittings to which they are 
entitled. 

In thf" east end are three windows, one to the chancel, one to the aisle, and a small 
one to the vestry. The chancel window, round-headed, and of five lights, is between 
the two buttresses, whicli mark the chancel from the outside. The aisle wuidow is 
flat-headed, and of four lights. The vestry window is small and round-headed. These 
win<lows are not on the same level, the chancel window being higher than the others. 
They are on a level with a string course, which runs all along the east end, and chancel 
(south side,) and vestry (north side). 

On the south side of the chancel the ground falls away. There is a second bevelled 
course, in a line with the lower bevelling of the chanoel buttresses. The ehancel had 
three wiudows on the south side, of which the two most easterly are closed. They had 
drips originally. The chancel wall is bevelled off at the top of the window, but this 
is not the case in the new wall. The upper string course, originally all along the south 
side of the chancel is now interrupted between the second and third buttresses. The 
priest's door has been built up. 

The north side has four buttresses, and five windows, four of three lights, and one of 
five lights. The north door which seems not to have had a poroh, is closed up. On 
the right side, as you would enter, there is an inserted stone, which probably fills ap 
what was once the holy water receptacle. 

The tower occupies the greater part of the west end. Its doorway has between the 
mouldings, at tlie top, four shields, bat they are not easily assignable to their proper 
owners. The shields are separated by four bosses. In the corners are two quatrefoils. 
The effect of the weather and time is seen on the mouldings, particularly those on the 
south side, which being exposed to the north blast, are mooh eaten away. The tower 
has at the bottom two chamfered bevels. Above the door is a round-headed vrindow, 
partly built up, and partly modem ; and higher still, the belfry window (one of fonr, 
there being one on each side of the tower), consisting of four lights, with trefoil orna- 
ments. In the north side of thrower is a quatrefoil, opening to light the stairs, but 
its mouldings are almost woin awl^. Against the north end of the tower, and west end of 
the aisle, a Day School was built by the Rev. Henry Sawley, who was curate 1825-1827. 
It has been removed since, but traces of it are still visible. There it a neat window of 
two lights in the west end of the aisle. 

In the interior of the church, we observe in the chancel two sedilia and a piscina, 
rising above each other in regular succession, and ornamented with trefoil tops. In 
the piscina is inserted a freestone slab, with an inscription in memory of Dr. Treror^s 
eldest son. There is a bracket on the north side of the east chancel window, probably 
for ftn image of the Virgin, and there is another bracket similarly situated with regard 
U> the (>aHt window of the aisle. The chancel was evidently approached by steps in 
formor days, as the floor makes a very perceptible descent towards the body of the 
church. In the chancel a portion of the old roof is visible, but all the rest is flat and 
pliiHt^rrd. The pewing is all modem, with the exception of a few old benches, with 
carved cuds. Some of the old carving is preserved, and on one of the pews there are the 
churncters W. C. lOvJH. 

What is now known by the name of the Olegg Chapel, might be more appropriately 
described as the Glegg Vault. It is situated at the east end of the aisle, and it built 
up to the height of four feet, and flagged on the top. This is surmonnted by a wooden 
screen, entered by folding doors, which seems, from the inscriptions on it, to be of 

8ome antiquity. 

The Vestry is built against the Olegg Chapel, and is approached ftom the inside of 
the church by three stone steps. The level of its floor is at least four Cset above the 
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diareh floor, and may hare been more foriQf.rly. There is a ourioas treroil opening in 
the wall, about half a foot above the vestry floor. It is roost likely that tlie vestry floor 
■Dd that of the church «ere formerly on the same level, and that the trefoil was for tlie 
priest to observa what was going on in the church. 

Tha rotrance to the tower is by a square headed door, and in it there are the remains 
of a groined roof. There are five bells, with the following inscription : — 

1710. ABR: RUDHALL CAST US ALL 

JOSS. lENNIKOS, JNO. TOTTLEY, CH. WARDENS. 
MR. THOS. RICHARDSON, Curate. 
MR. JOHN GLEGG. A GOOD BENEFACTOR. 
PROSPERITY TO THE PARISH. 1719. 

Tha Parsonage House is oommodions, and in great part modem. It is pleasantly 
•hnatad between the church and the ridge of hills which divide tlie parish into two 
pofftiooa. I'he grounds have been enclosed, and trees planted, under the auspices of 
Beetor Blade. There was a disputed right of way through the Parsonage grounds, as 
the oecapants of two fanns, which lay close by, claimed the right to pass down through 
tiiem 10 the Dee shore. Mr. Slade put an end to a dispute* which hiul been handed 
down to sacceasiTe rectors, by leaving a pathway, when he walled in the Rectury grounds. 

With raspeet to the division of the Common wo find the following memorandum : — 

** Tha 10 of September 17O0 the Common was divided and the seventh Lott fell to the 
Ba Dr Biehard Wroe and doll stones marked with his name was sett accordingly at 

Iwtfa ends and middle, thus ^^ with aue + at the tope and P for parsonadge." 

Tbmra was formerly a pathway through the Churchyard, which was turned in 1801 
■long ihe eaat wall, by building a new wall on the Rectory ground. There is a notice 
to thiseflbet in the Chnrohwarden*s books, under the date of July IvSth, lb5I. 

Owing to the Grange School established by Bennett's Charity, there was no School 
■ttasbed to the Church till Mr. Sawley built the one alluded to above. The present 
Sdiool was bnilt by Mr. Slade at his own expense in 1844, and is a mixed School. The 
bojs at seven years of age go to the Grange School. 

TbsfS ara ssveral tombs in the Church, most of them of the family of Gleggs, some of 
tlis Urmson family, &e. The one perhaps of greatest interest, is the monumental 
Insflription inserted in the built-up Priest's door. The slab is red sandstone, on which 
Is • soat of'arma mdely figured, consisting of a plain cross, eagles as supporters, and 
•Brmoiinttd by a eoronet The following is the inscription : — 

H: S: E: lOHANNES VAN: 
ZOELEN ; NUPKR DE CI : 
VITATE BRISTOMEN: 
SIS 0ENER0SD8 QUI : 
OBIIT 3: TIO DIE SEPTE 
MBUIS ANNO DM. IVS\K 

Van Zoelen is supposed to have been in Duke Schombertr's army, which lay 
•aeampcd on tha Meols in the parish in this year. Onncrod givi-n a reference to I. rich's 
Laccashirs, aa if to prove this, buttlic passage only states tLe fact of the army having 
cnsanptd there, and says nothing whatever of Van Zoelen. I have not been able 
to diaeover any information on the subject, hut 1 think it is t|uite safe to infer that he 
did baloog to the Duke'a army, and having died, wu» buried in the ncarent Church. 

Tha soaih and north walls have several large tablets affixed to tlicni, on which are 
printed, the varioua bequests made by pious individuals to the pariMli, the allotment of 

*In the R^NtPn we find iLo fullnwini,' uii'irinntiiiliiiii : — 

I70R To aU enanwiuir parwiUM nf Wi'-t Kirliy. tlmt .luirjili .Ifiiniiii:'* niul .h>hu Rnn-lHy hnvi* noo 
Wiahway op thruuirb thn pBrHDMHii^i* ^nMUinl, tti tht-ir tfn>uiiil, Imt l>v tin* I.iiiif. Tlii'^ ha*i Htii|i1 
by Dr. wru# hlmwlfe^uiton my nifurnmlnin thut I hoil frmii ■•tlii'rs.lA ri>tixi>ii ilintihi-ir K'roiunI i* 
Bolbinabnt ■ pairt of tlin TownfleM. thiMiirh .loM'ph Jimiiiihi;- mh-I-ixi'iI it in aiinn 17U7, and that 
lbs way is thruogh th)> town flfld, nvfr Mr. n4>t*u>iir'!4 Loadland or iMitt**. 



ilir |inw«. mimI '•?!« of rr««t inbtftst. iMuuf 4 •nipv -if iw rvrrflr. vmiou «^ XLins >f 

«iillt< |.-Iil ili(rft:«l ll» t^yffU'l. 

\ I .|iilrri>r f I! -• I •:.-• -jair.r.rf L". : nun* umi i>ur !.r m*.!! ♦ 

I . ii.. li. I I, >■! \\-'f Kir>-> i..k!<' =1 thf^ ^-mr LoinoH. ini mm* umu iiu*. or ^M'J 

,. !■ I »iiii ii." I »i J ! r 4-.-- t'l'i ^v.n'j • IP i";» iritii Ji 

I . ii. , ii I .f i|..- lii, fii I:.-. l\t:.-T .a '.f>i ?-.iu 'i-i ■!» 'imi jir •* m .uh uruip- 
\\ I., I I ii|. .1 < ri- i<r ir *ai* Coniii «'iMt ii ui* nuiv^^f. iiu<' 
I ... .,..,.!. tiiii)i i.^tt,> k E^fi^ 'I'ma 1h«»i* 
H., III. ■ ihif E-min uiii T'ilx jvftp' i«iii:j iuuiUh 
I. iii..iiil> if.i A.'i .ifii»-iit. M..rrr*tn** ' f ^* " w " ? '""n* 'I'nili 

I .. • .. , I I •. ii ■|iriili-<i-« 1* ') .i -Tiai •-.wunwHi'^ 

I .1 I II 1 1 n • F*jp» -w-r^ rivMi — f -niir^ 'iiMi r*ti. lUf ?i^ 

I .1 I It |. iiiii.l I "J ♦ B -t 'JH -H^n-Ufi .'iu'*a r»^ 

I I.I i.ii. I nil I tul>' ^ ptiinii 

■ ...,..! ii iii-ifi Miiii t Tb-p- IT- 3ij ranniiir-uni.nf T*m a '« iau^w^ jf 

I . , [ ii ..|.| II iii>f 3 Tb.>'.*^ i.'t 3ii i(mai*'niui:iiiih *n. vn. tf. 

I .. t. . .I..I .. .iM |i.iiiiv r^-* «^«*a"J. -3 '-\** -"fU" II mr -^ni jui* ul'O- 

I . I. ■ ... .11. ).. iiin If! iiiilk; MSii E:^^!: Huutrwi uui Tv^'Ui" ^v^m. 



\*^ih Jntuary, IhW. SCIENTIFIC SECTIOX- 
IIknhy l)Awgo!f, £&<)., in th« Cluxr. 

1 1. MiiMii* « 111 lilt' lii«it Mffiing were mul and confirmed. 

I I.. ii.ii..,>iii.; h«>iiiih<ini wrrr laid iipou tlie Uble : — 

I I. .1.1 ill. (.11. iiii\ mill IMiil«>NO[))iintl SocietT of LiverpooL Pkuicviliniri^ iittrtttar thri 

h.iu iIhiiI ii 1 tioii, iM.'iM .*il : iiichidinfif within the same coTvrk as 4a ** ApptfmxLS./ 

III. I .iiiiiii III I i\ii|Miii|, l>y Inuac l)}erley, Esq. 
I 1. 1.1 III. Mi.tiiiiiral >:o< ii'iy. .luunii&l of the Society. elcTvn Tuluiaefk vi a^ xfi 

ill. Ill I V • 

lii.l. ^ !<• III. iii'ti lilfiTii volumes. 

I'.iil i III \.il Wll. ^ ls.'>i.) 

\\\ ..III I- •lit I \lii).iii'ii irviTiil iitu*ivNting varietifs of Ferns from the Atoreaw 

hi Miiiii' I «liii>iiii( ii iihrr liriMM'li iiriisiDeiited in niello, of the kind ohuIIt katovn 
I . II .ii U>t 1 Imoiii Ii Ii It ihi' proptTiy of iMn*. Kirkland, Everton. 

ii. .ii.iv,iiit; .iiiiiiii.iii (•• ihr iu|ii(i Ii^M> tif Melbournc in Austnlia, Mr. Stoneboow 
. ,i..i.ii.ii III .•iij.iii.tl iiiii|i i>l (III' i«>wii ami neighbourhood. 

Ml r> -I- • Jni'iiiil mill «-\pliiiiifil thf revolving rifle, lately patented by Mr. Bentley 
.1 ii.i- i>»\ii I III- i>l>|ii 1 1 ■niriitvd hy it ure unusual rapidity in the duchai^ of it» 
lu- i-i)i> 1 1, •iiiii .'iMiii I >it<-uiliiirH<« of liiui. Mr. Poole also exhibited a model, showing: 
tli> tf>iliiii>>. iiiiiiliuiii\ «>1 lh«' I'Ork. 

Mil litllow III),' l'u|>rii wrrr tlirurctul: — 

III .1. ii|iii<iu III ri.iiii (or 'l'ciii|K)rHry Houses, for Encampment, «L*c., by G. W. 

i)i> pill it.i'iii, I \\\ , mill 

(li%l\iiK4 OS IMK lUlNI'Vl.t. AT WaHKIMUTON, DUIIKG A PEBIOD OF ElBTIX 

I liii iii.H i\.iUoiit of ilio ruin tall ut Warrington extended over eleven y^ars (1$44- 
ii.'U) 1 III! II >iuli!« i>oiii|iKr«(l were ohtierved by Mr. Sharp dnring the three years 
I ('tu III), dy Ml. lt\UiuU during six years (I847-6'2); and at the Musenm and 
I itiimy diiiiiiK i^o veiun v lx«~>i-MK The gauges were compared with each other, and 

t4*»\t1 (111- HUllO IfHlldl 
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The foUowing table thows the jearlj rain-foU, the gauge being on the groand : — 


Tkab. 


Inchks. 


Year. 


Inches. 


Ybab. 


Ikcrbs. 


1844. 
1845. 
1840. 
1847. 


23-73. 
3012. 
80-29. 
80-71. 


1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 


83-75. 
33-98. 
27-79. 
31-48. 


1852. 
1853. 
1854. 


41-46. 
28-25. 
2718. 



Mean jearly fall, 31*338 inches. Mean defect of a gauge elevated dl( feet, 14 
per cent. (2 jears.) Greatest fall in twenty-four hours, 2*10 inches, on September 
6, 1844, and July 9, 1853, 

The distribution of the mean annual fall throughout the year is contained in the 
idUowiog: — 

Distribution of the Mean Annual Fall Ihrouqh the year. 





GXTBEMI FALLS BECOBDBD: 




MOSTH. 


IN BACH MONTH. 


Mbav fall of bach. 




' 










Greatest 


Least. i 


Month. 


Quarter. 


Half-year. 


January . . 


4-40(1852) 1-76(1848) 


2841. 


1 


\ 


February... 


4-58 (184ft) 


0-08(1845) 1 


2021. 


■ 0-300 




Maroh.... 


2 70(1851) 


45(1849) 1 


1-438. 


1 


lo.^An 


April • • • 1 


4-42 (1843)* 


0-35(1852) . 


l-«20. 


) 1 1 


May ,... 


3-93(1947) 


002(1844) ' 


1803. 


. 0280 


" 1 


June .... 


4-47(1851) 


100(1850) ; 


2-777. 


1 


' ° \ 


Jaly .... 


4 84(1849) 


1-04(1847) 


3-319. 




Angati .. 


5*02(1845) 


2-11(1854) . 


3-780. 


. 9-902 1 ^ 


September 


5-28(1847) 


04(1843)» 


2-807. 


1 L lO.'T-rQ 


Oelober . . 


6-58 ( 1843) • 


1-90 ( 184-2 )•. 


3-340. 


1 


r *w f f w 1 


November. 


5-58(1852) 


1-50(1841) i 


2-H79. 


. 8-870 




December. 


5-07(1852) 


0*18(1844) i 

1 


2057. 


\ J 1 



*Tbe record during 1&I2.43 wu not complete, ttiewe years aro therefore not need in 

obtaiuiiig the uu^aiis. 

TIm mean for September is less than that for either Angtist or October ; and the 
liel it shown eren more strikingly in Mr. Hartiiup's tables from the Lirerpool 
Obaerratory, extending over seven years. 

Those years are 1840-1852, and if we extract the same years from the Warrington 
ttUet we are able to institute a comparisoa. Assuming that Spring commences on 
the lit of March, and the other quarters at regular intervals of three months, we have 
Um fbllowing : — 

Warrixotos. 

Spring (March, April, May ) 5 42 

Summer (June, July, August) lO-.'iA 

Anlomn ("Sept., Oct., Nov. ) 9-07 



Wtnler (Dee., Jan., Feb.) 



-98 



Liverpool. 

4-95 

8-35 

ft-9a 

AlO 



33-02 2H.M8 

Tkis to interetting in so far as it shows the range of maxima and minima, and the 
*** of their oeeurrenee ; but it cannot be regarded as a correct comparison of the 
raia-fall at the two places. For this purpose the gauges ou^ht tu be at the same 
ttovalion abore the ground, or their diiTerence of elevation should be known, and aceu- 
me allowance made for it. The position of the Liverpool gauge is unfmtunate in 
this reepeet, being such as to isolate the results obtained by it from other observe- 
tlooa. The probability is that the true rain-fall at Liverpool is rather greater than 
Aftt aC Wairington. 

2b 



Iki Sst. £b^ Tsev. T.P^ ra. dK Cbsr. 

I' ' W.^-UAf :4r ±f* juc X-wrrrn-r v<*k R«ii «al ttm&nmed. 

y r =1 -Ji'* ATii^rr. J :^ Gnr BeO. Ej^ 1 G<anlooeil Aenmui oC dbe dMecndbou 
:(r i-i'^Ls. :i •>i3=^ Inki of lunrmmrr a&d Ehtf oC Gwdle: iBostnted widi 
ccrania trii tm>:?*i:Ll fa«&riac> .:€ tfc« fantj of BcU, M. pamph^ IftM. 

Fr:ci '±fi Ai:;h.<:r. JitecL B*:a:t, Esq. Smu Lcsun on ibe Efltaarr of the 
M+rwT. cmn^Jl, IS^'-t-S^ 

F^ d ±>*'A^±':e. fi.iT. Jots SobKfB, B JL EsAtf: * Sttcnd DimoH, 10aM>^ 
OrfrrL 1"<4* 

Frrc -Ji>f A^:&':r. 'nL-:c:iE* Siztwrn, E«q. A Letter to tb« fi%ht Hon. Sir Robert 
F'mL Batl. ic sbe E-ia^ddcc cf eh« Mikiile C lf e i , punph. Stol, ISid. 

Mr MiT'.fr -*xli:cs£d i^^tm ::i=i^«r» of the ** MiKifDsix* GrBpfaiet i'^ * work deaciip- 
:iT-* ■:( '±t itZil-Kd-:^ in ±^ ;<«»»-»•:-& of Lotd LoaAnboiovgh. 

Vr. If&Tifr ils*.^ fxhi'^isid ^irtic •fuhtc^n of oCijecti now in bis ovn poaeaBon. They 
r*pr?»ir:: pan :f a ^tUecdos. of •u,r;h<£ rmses, ftini sirov heads, Ae, nccndj fooad in 
iii<» btur:'*-* cr cis "sli of I>«iibT SCoor. c«ir Wliitbr, in Yovksldre. The etching* alto 
.ircuin^i r«prMtfc^&:i:cs of % ssiaII <oinb tomdt of flint, a bone hair pin, atooe 

In iZiszrui'iz, ci *.*t «otz::zi-3Lkadoii, Hiss diiingion, of Wordea HaD, forwded fiTe 
crir'-.t; iriwirx9« nx: — 1. EU'ruioa «f Lerland Chnreh, wbieh was taken down in 
IS!^. -2. Girzovl^^ fr:ci it* obi Churrh. ^ Inosed altfaa and other stones, part of 
A sciU nrli-fr baildic^. 4. 5. Issued sUbain the present Chmcii jaid of Lejland. 



Dr. Ha3i» drew sturdon » the iithographed stunneat of the Bmhfin|^ Sorvejor. 
r»p«2c; th-f boildin^ erected, altered, or taken down in LiYCtpool, in 1854. The 
acjxiul m^ of Lr<?RaM in th-; pi>pixIation was infiencd firom it to be 6^029. 

Dr. Ham> read a popoLur ballad. deaoipciTe of the naval battle of Port Bojal, in 1783, 
in vhich VU>Atxj c«?Eqo4r«d De Graft«e. Soobe of the l op i sa oi the preKnt dtj aolho- 
rised an Allosion to th« tacdes then adopted, of eatting ihe enenj^ line in two. The 
SQg:;e«non. thoogfa claimed by three perMins, waa genoaDj attributed to Mr. Clarke, <tf 
Eldin, Cither of Lord Eldin, the Scottish Jodge ; bat it ^pean that it ma not nnknown 
to the sikdents. 



The following Pap*r was then read : — 

Noras os the Old Chubch at Lbtlasd. Hf MUt Jfmrnmfttm. 

I tak^ the liberty of sending to the Historic Soeietj some drsvinga co nn iw rte d widi 
Lejland Chorch. 

The first i» the copy of an eleration, taken by some inferior Aie]iiteet,jnst befora die 
body of the Old Cbnreh was polled down in ISIO, and merely of vtlne as beinff die only 
known represenution of it as it then stood. It shows die poreh, and iba enrions pro- 
jecting line of Gargoyles placed at some distance below the rool^ hot we can gatiier Crom 
it Terr little respecting the true rharaeter of die three larger windows. The Chmcli had 
a good waggon roof, painted bloe, and dotted orer with gilt stars. There was a 
western gallery, erected for the organ, in the early part of George the Third's reign ; 
another and older one along the north wall, and one stretching Crom nordi to eowdi 
across the Chancel Arch, which from iu being only wide enon^ for one row of pews, 
and from its sitaation, most, I fancy, have been a " rood loft** The pulpit and deek 
were near the middle of the sooth wall. 

I hare giren many of the Gargoyles in another drawing; dicy were sold as old 
materials, nnd my father bonght them. The fint is ** die Cat Slone,*'to which appends 
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the iiiaal itory of the ttones being remoTed by night Cin this oase from Whittle to 
LtjUnd), and the DejU, in the form of e oat, " throttling " a person who was bold 
tnongfa to wacefa. 

The tower and ehaneel were not touched, but the width of the body of the Chnreh 
WM inereaaed nine feet on each side. When the old walls were palled down, they were 
BO ftnther interfered with than the flooring of the new Chnroh reqaire<l ; bnt some 
illerttioiia in ffarington Chapel (which occnpies the south east comer of the Chnroh) 
a year or two sinee, and which necessitated the entire remoTal of the old fonndations, 
bvooght to light the ftot that they were partly composed of the fhigments of a still 
Milier Chardi. The incised slabs drawn out are of Tery snperior workmanship to 
those in the Chorehyard, and the small headstone apparently more ancient. There 
other portions of stone coffins besides the head piece J have drawn, and the 
from the Norman arch are in number respeotively 11,5, and 1. There seems no 
to doubt that the nndisturbed portion of the foundations would be equally rich 
fai fragment! as this south east comer. 

Tile two remaining sheets represent stones now in the Churchyard. There are some 
odiers, bnt I hsTe drawn all or most of the different types. Some of them are defaced 
by inaeriptions of the 17th and 18th centuries; but these, of coarse, I have omitted in 
fSb9 akelehes. 

The ffanington Chapel had a window (and not a door as now) at its east end. I am 
BnaUe to say when it was first appropriated as a chantry, all my documents on the 
•oljeet reeognising it as already such. You are no doubt aware that a list of the 
Laaeeahire Chantries is a desideratum among antiquaries. It is dedicated to St. 
Niebolaa, the Chnroh itself to St. Andrew. In lAOI William ffarrrington obtained a 
•oafirmatlon of his previous family claim to it from Bishop Chadertoo, who confirms 
III him and his heirs for erer, a right to " sit. stand, and otherwise repose tliemselves 
tttniB" while living, and after death to occupy "two several vawtes or toumbes in 
dM upper of the same lying eastward to bury the deade bodys of the men, and in the 
•tending westward to bury the deade bodys of tbe women." There was a division 
the two sexes in the family pew itself till 1H16, and at the present time the 
I'e free sittings run along the south side of the Church, and the women's the north. 
Filor to the alterations, all Siat part of the Chapel wall not occupied by monuments 
wee eoversd with hatchments, helmets, tabards, and other relics of the age of heraldic 
frnerale. but they were destroyed with the old Church. This was unfortunately pulled 
down at a time when church architecture was little tliought of, and the restoration 
eomnitted to an inferior hand named Longworth. The steeple, which contains six 
food belle, and the whole of the chancel were undisturbed. 

There are three sedUia and a double piscina under four semi-circular arches, and 
in the opposite wall an ambry, with a small pointed arcbed door of rude oak as black 
•• ink, tlU lately painted over. The roll moulding is the cliarACtoriatic ornament of 
this part of the Church, and the windows are the simplest form of decorative. There 
eft eome fragments of old stained glass in the ea^t one. In the window seat of 
that westward of the chancel door four folioH are chained, viz. : Foxe's ** Martyrs," and 
Jewell's "Apology," in blaek letter, and *<A Preservative against Popery," of later 
4ate. From the apex of the chancel arch there hung, till a year or two since, the once 
eky-Une flag of the Leyland Volunteers, with a wreath of laurel painted on one side, 
«m1 Brltannis, eopied from a halfpenny, on the other. I can give no particulars of 
the eoipe itaelt 

In the outer north wall of the chancel, about three feet above the ground, is a low 
eieh, the purpoee of which is not very clear. It ia, perhaps, four feet wide, and nearly 
two high In fkont, and there are no indications of its ever having contained a recumbent 
flgnie. 

We had a Tenerable yew tree in our Churchyard, but it was blown down in the 
etorm of Christmas, 18^*^. 

I have only examined the Registers with reference to mv c»wn family, but I never 
Biet with anything remarkable. Bain»*8 K'veh some acouunt of thi-m, but he dues 
DOC nention anything cnrinna. 
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Ut February, 1855. ABCH^OLOOICAL SECTION. 

The Ret. Db. Thom, V.P., in the Chair. 

The Minatea of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Henry George Rimmer, of 0, Breckfield Road South, was da]j elected an Ordinary 
Member of the Society. 
Mr. Joseph Clarke» F.S.A.» of Saffron Walden, was duly elected an Honorary Member. 

The following Donations were laid upon the table : — 

From the Kilkenny Archsological Society. Proceedings and transactions for 1?M, 
in tliree parts, viz.: Part 1 for January, March, and May; Part 2 for July; 
and Part 3 for November. 

From J. F. Marsh, Esq. The following collection of Maps of LiTcrpool : — that of 
1725, Sherwood, given on the margin of his maps of 18*21 and IH'i-i; 
1705, Eyes; 1769, Perry, in four sheets; 1785, Eyes; 1795, O'Connor; 
1790, Cornier, published bv Gore; 1797, Jones; 1803, Gregory; 1807, 
Troiighton; 1807. Kaye ; 1*814, Gore; in 1815, Kaye; 1821, Sherwood; 
1823, Walkers; 1824, Sherwood; 1898, Austen, published by Kaye; and 
one, of the south side of the town, 1800, without a name. 

From John Mather, Esq. Notes and Queries, five volumes; Memoirs of Captain 
Crow, of Liverpool, 8vo., 1830. Plan and Elevation of India Buildings, 
Water Street, by Maclure Sc Co. ; Account of the visit of the Prince of Wales 
in 1800, a broadside, by Gore ; Map of Lancashire, by James Leigh, showing 
all the Roman Catholic Chapels in the County in 1820. 

From David Lamb, Esq. The Athenamm for 1854, in continuation of * formor 
donation.* 

From the Rev. Dr. Thorn. Anthem and Epitaphs in Memory of eertain of his 
deceased kindred. By Thomas Macgill, Percy Street, Liverpool, 1854. 

From Henry Johnson, Esq. A Roman Mortarium, found at Castle Northwich. 
On the rim is the maker's name S O L V S F (Solus fedt). 

Dr. Keudrick exhibited a portrait of Dr. Aikin, within the firame of which was part of 
a note from Miss Lucy Aikin, dated 28th January, 1854, expressing ber oonviciion of 
its correctness. 

Dr. Keudrick also exhibited, in illustration of his own paper, * woodcut of a sommer- 
house, and eight lithographic representations of buildings, entitled, '* Warrington Vestigia 
AcAdemiea." 

Mr. Hardman exhibited two brass rubbings flrom Dartford in Kent, of the dates 1443 
and 1453 respectively. 

The Secretary was directed to subscribe for the following works, to be added to the 
Librarv of the Societv : — 

La Normandie Sonterraine, ou Notices sur des Cimiti^s Romains, et des Cimitiferet 

Francs, explores eu Normandie. Par M. L'Abbe Coobet. 
Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, being the unpublished Account, by the Rev. Bryan Fans- 
sett, of the Collection now in the possession of Mr. Mayer, proenred in the 
exploration of more than five hundred Anglo-Saxon tumoli in Kent. To be 
edited by Charles Roach Smith, F.S.A. 
The Preston Guild Rolls, illustrated biographically, and with portnits, oostomet, 
and fac-similes. 

The following Papers were then read : — 

A Morning Ramble through Old Warrington, by James Kendriek, M.D. ; and Desciip- 
tion of a Unique Vase in the possession of Mr. Mayer, by F. B. P. Bddcke, Esq. 

• Vol. vi., p. a. 
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Sih February, 1855. LITERARY SECTION. 
The Rev. Db. Thom, V.P., in the CLuir. 

The Minates of the last Meetiug were read and oonfirmed. 

Tb? Ibllowinfif Donations were laid upon tlio table : — 

From the Norfolk and Norwich Archteolu^cul Society. Original Papers publi;ihed 

under the direction of the Coinnuttee, vol. iv, part 3, 1^.05. 
From the Statistical Society. Jourual of the Society. Parts 1, 2, and 3 of vol. 

ZTii. (1854.) 
From James Gordon Stewart, Ksq. Liverpool Churclirs and Cliapels, their 

dettruction, removal, or alteration, with noticru of (Mor<;ymen, Ministers and 

others. By the Rev. Dr. Tboui. Kopriuted with additions and alterations 

from the papers of the Historic Society. IH')!. 
From the Rev. Dr. Thorn. The Ultimate Munifostatiou of God to the World. By 

Divid Waldie, Esq., 1647. 

Mr. Hardman exhibited a copy of the Bible in Spanish, (Basle, 1500,) with curious 
If S. notes. 

The Secretary laid upon the table the first five volumes of tho Journal of the Statis- 
deal Society, now out of print. They had been purchased by the (.'uiincil to complete 
the ML 

The following communication was read : — 

NOTICI OF AH AvcisxT Manuscbift Chbokicle. By the Rt'v. John Sansnm^ 

I have bad pat into my hands and have now before me, tlie unpnblishfd manuscript 
of an ancient English Chronicle, a brief notice of wliich may perhaps be acceptable 
to the members of the Historic Society. 

Thia MS is contained in a folio volume of Vt2 pa<7es, written on parchment in a 
Icfibla black letter of the simplest character, with illuminated cnpituls at the beginniog 
of the lereral chapters, tlie headings of which are in red ink, as are also some 
qootations occurring here and there throui;hout tlie history. 

From the account given of this intrrestinfir volume by the Rev. J. S. Davies, of 
Pembroka College, Oxford, by whose kindness 1 have been entrusted with it, it appears 
to hava bean handed down in the family from time immrn)orial, tofj^ether with certain 
ptintgd books known to have belonj^ed to tlie historian bipred, from whom Mr. Davies's 
family claim descent. Thus it is not unrcnsonably conjectured, that the MS may also 
have belonged to Speed : a supposition, Iiowever, which had met with no conclusive 
conoboration up to Thnrsdny last, Februnry 1. Previously to that date, Mr. Davies 
bad made a careful comparison of his MS with divers published Chronicles; by 
wbkh means he thinks he has nscertnined, that certain minor conversations and 
historical fables of greater or less inten>st, which are found interspersed here and there 
throngfaoat the volume, do not meet with nny mention at the corresponding places in 
aach of the Ancient Chronicles as he had been enabled to search. It seemed, there* 
ffDra, raaaonable to eonclude, even prior to any di»tinct due being found to tho author- 
abip or original ownership of this naincleHs .MS, that it was not a mere copy or trans* 
latioa of some other, but an iudependeut and ori;{inid work. This conclusiun, nrt well 
aa ibe fact of the volume having been in Speed's po^tbession, may be now considered 
aa aatiafaclorily established. 

Ob Tbnnday, Mr. Davies accompanied me through the pages of Speed'A History of 
Great Britain ; where, in the course of our search, wo detected orif uiidnnhtrd rjrtnirt 
from this MS Chronicle, besides other references made to it wiili snflicii-nt closeness 
BDd aeeoraey to allow of the pansnges being traced and colleeted. The vtdume iH, in 
trath, no other than the *' ancient .MS," *' nameless old MS," an I ** r.n};li>h chronicle 
MS," to whieh reference ii maiie several times in the margin of Spe«'d'B history. 
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The solitary extract, which I think conelusiye in determining the book's identity, is 
found in the 7th book of the History of Great Britain, chap. 12, at p. 317 of the first 
edition, where reference is made in die margin to *' a namelesee old MS, chap. 154." 

The passage in the text is as follows : — 

** Thus in an old manuscript we find it indited : Vnder$tand among jfou qf R<»mc, 
that I am king Arthur of Britaine, and freelg it holdf and thail hold; and at Rome 
ha$tUg will I bee* not to give gou truage, but to have Image of you : for Conatantine^ 
that was Uelvne'i sonnet and other of fnifi# ancestors conquered Rome, and thereof were 
Emperours ; and that theg had and held I shall have gourz [ale !] Ooddis grace.** 

The original passage in the MS, which occurs, not at chap. H^-i, (which is eleartj a 
mistake,) but towards the end of cap. Wig, I will now transcribe literally : " Under- 
Btondeth among yon of Rome yat I am kyng Artni of Britayne and frely itholde and ahal 
holde and at Rome hastly will I be not to geve yon traage hot forto hane tmage of yon for 
Constant yn yat was helene's sone and oyr of myn auncestris oonqnerid Rome and yerc^ 
were emperours and yat thay hadde and held I shall hane yoroui goddis graoe.*' 

The word *< yorons** in the MS eridently possled Speed's printer : bat happily the 
printer^s darkness discloses to ns, as it were, a star — to be oar beaoon to the only 
passage, which the historian appears to hare extracted word for word. 

There is yet another argument, by wliich this identity may be eonoborated. The 
writer of that portion of Speed's History, which records die death of King John, 
mentions certain ** nameless authors before ann, 1483,** and refers in the margin to 
*'Eng. Chronicles 3/8;** whilst it is observable of Mr. DaTies's MS, that it ends 
somewhat abruptly with the close of the reign of king Henry vi ; having the appear- 
ance of an unfinished work. So that, in all likelihood, the author of this Chronicle 
flourished in the succeeding reign (riz. that of Ed. ir.) which ended in the year 
referred to, (i.e. 1483.) It should perhaps be mentioned, that the MS commences by 
accounting for the name of Albion by the known fable of Albyne and her sisters; and 
that throngliout it seems to contain Uie usual complement of romantic legends. 

As Speed was a Chester man, it seems highly probable, that the Historie Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, or some member, may be in possession of some faets or 
documents capable of throwing light upon this interesting Tolume. Should suoh be 
the case, not only would it be esteemed a favour by Mr. Davies, and by the writer of 
tliis notice, but it miglit also tend to remove an obscurity in one of the bye-paths of 
historic literature, if any information that may be possessed might be obligingly com- 
municuted. 

A Paper was also read, of which the following is an abstract :— 

Ahaltsib or the Subscribsbb to thb Yabious Litebpool Chabitibs. By the 
Rev. A, Hume^ D.C.L., LL.D. 

This Analysis was made in imiution of a former one, dated 18.^3, the intention of 
whieh WHS to shew ihe subscribers to all the Church objects in town. 
The subjects were arranged under four general heads. 

1. Distant Missions: Including the Church Missionary Society, the Soeiety for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and the Colonial Church Soeiety. 

2. Home Missions : Including the Pastoral Aid, the Curates* Aid, and Church of 
England Scripture Readers' Societies. 

3. Religious Objects General: Churrh building, in eonnexion with three looel eoeieties ; 
and the building of other local churches, in a period of three years. 

4. Educational Objects General : Building of Church Schools in a period of three 
years, and permanent support of the Church of England School Soeiety. 

The names of all the subscribers were arranged in alphabetieal order, endin eolanma 
opposite to each name marks were put, indicating the oljeots to whieh the indiTidnal 
subscribed. 

The general result was the following : — 

( 1 ) Th at there are only 122 gentlemen who subseribe to the mi^rity of theee olgeets, 
or to any eonsiderable number of them. (2) That the entire strength of their sup- 
porters — that is, of those who subscribe to any or to all of them— >!• IMS. (3) That 




600 othar persons snbsoribe to the Blue-coat Hospital, or to the schools connected with 
Ihe ▼arfoat oharehes and districts of the town. SeTersl of the^e last, including s large 
jvopottion of those who snbsoribe to the Blue-coat Hospital, are protestant dissenters. 

It Is not neeesstry to disonss the question here, ** what are charities?" Someinolade 
«id<r the ISfm all societies or institutions whose object is either to promote the glory 
of Ood or good will towards men ; others apply the term to societies for the latter 
oIlJMt merely ; whfle others again, perhaps more logical and consistent than either of 
die forsfoing, eonflne the term " charities'* to such societies or institutions as minister 
to the relief of human suffering, from which others have nothing to fear. It is obvious 
diet a fbrer hospital, a lunatic asylum, or a receptacle for persons with malformations, 
ie sot a eharUy, except in a very loose sense of the term. It is really an iustitntion 
eonneefed with moral and sanatory police, having in view prevention as much as cure, 
ferhqps more. 

Without adhering rigidly to this distinction, the institutions of which an analysis is 
gifen here are the following : — 

1. The Blue Coat Hospital. 

2. The Northern Hospital. 
8. The Southern Hospital. 

4. The Liverpool Dispensaries, including St Anne's Dispensary, and Eye 

and Ear Institution. 
0. The Royal Infirmary, Lunatic Asylum, and Lock Hospital. 

6. The Eye and Ear Infirmary. 

7. The District Provident Society. 
6- The Sailors' Home. 

0. The Asylum for Orphan Boys. 

10. The Female Orphan Asylum. 

11. The School for the Deaf and Dumb. 

12. The School for the Blind. 

OmittJBg all other sources of income, such as endowments, houses, invested pro- 
ferij, donations, and church collections, let us look to the annual subtcribers alone. We 
eeeilj gmther fh>m the Reports the following general statement: — 

Total Xwngo of 

Charities. Subscribcra. Sub'tionit. 8iib'LioiiH. 

£ £ 8. d. 

Blue Coat Hospital 1733 20G3 1 3 Q 

Northern Hospital 1263 .>(m 1 12 2 

SoDthem Hospital 72H 1213 1 13 4 

Dbpensaries 1130 1801 I 12 11 

Royal Infirmary, &c 1350 21G4 1 10 

Eye and Ear Institution 334 803 1 1 

District Provident Society . . 637 73*) 1 3 1 

Sailors' Home 107 203 1 11 

Asylum for Orphan Boys .... 47» 4D0 1 H 

Female Orphan Asylum 835 b76 1 1 

Deaf and Dumb InstituUon . . 420 400 1 3 2 

School for the Blind 075 812 1 4 1 
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Thna, tpeaklng in general terms, there are ten thousand annual subscriptions paid 
Id the charities of Liverpool, independent of other sums ; and these amount to i'14,(KH). 
The enbscriptions to the Infirmary are the largest, probably bccauMc it includes several 
o tj ec t s; there are a good many ot JC5 58. Thone to tlie Asylum for Orphan Boys are 
the emalleet, helng usually a guinea or half a guinea. 

Now, it must be apparent, that though there arr 0700 subscriptions, there are not 0700 
■fWn'tffi, but that the name of one individual occurs in swrral reports. If, there- 
fcn, we take the largest liHt as a basis, the roll of tlie Blue Coat HoMpital, we may rom- 
peie eaeh of the otliers with it, and see what proportion of their subscribcrM is to Ik* 
iMiiid in it. It is popularly said that the subscribers to the Blue Coi«t Hospital suppori 
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ftti Uit> ph«rttitf« uf the town ; tn •naljiis of this kind will test the Meomey of Um 

Of ih«» 17i^;) »ub<i««ribi«rii to tli« Blue CoRt Hospital, the following nnmben and pro- 
l^ortlousi Aitt fouiiil iu tho pevoml lists :— > 

Suhi. Proportion of the whole. 

Norihcrn llonpitiil U'JU 50 per cent. 

^o(l^)orn llojtiiiul 40*2 

tMii|><*ii»iirli*<« alii 

UovaI 1u(\riuiiry. &<* 7rt2 

I'\\<* Aiul Ktir limtiintion 104 

t)i»ti tot IVovulont Society 371 

Smloin* Monti* UMi 

A\\lum for Orph«u Hot« H07 

VVtunli* Orplmn Advhim 478 

1 Vnf Mu\ lUiiul) InMitution '404 

Scliool for th(> Hlind 801 
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Thu« tt npix'iir* tb«t the subscribers to the lUue Goet Hotplttl psy flrom 00 to 70 per 
rriu of iho HubHonptioii* to the other chArities mentioned here. Deducting n:V'\ sab- 
•it*ii|Mionji iioiu iho ttttrtl. 0700. we hiive H0U7 ss tlie total suhnoriptions to the eharitiee 
on ihm lrttif*r t sbh' Ihr iiinubor AM\S gives an arerage of 07 per eent. ; so that 
H..t«/v thtif ^tiSn of tlie Huppori to all the other charities is given by the aabscribers 
to iho nUio K\u\\ lloHpiirtl. 

I he iirM ))oint WMji to ii<«««erlain how many subscribe to only one object, and what 
thm ot*)ooi )«. 1 or A vnneiv of r«*AxouH, different individuala prefer different charities 
AUil pAiioiiiito ihnn only, while the eynipathies of others are more widely extended. To 
AAcntAtn thit. it WA« uroeHMAfT to ilmtw the naniea of all the subscribers into alpha- 
brtieal ontcr. attd to lUAtk oppoAito to each in prepared columuSi the objects to which 
be Aubaerihed. The subAerilH>r« to only one object were then apparent, in the retpeeiive 
ettluiutiA. 

Sub:icribe to only Proportion of 

one object. the whole. 

Hhie ToAt lloApital 40i 28 per cent. 

Norihi-ru Ho^pilAl 208 

SouthtTu llo»piiiil ,«,.« 120 •••• 

UUpeunAiicA 180 

KovaI IntirmAry, vSie.. 144 

K.>e Aud Kar luMiiution 80 ....• 

lUMru'l rr»»\iile«l Society 81 

SaiIoia* llouie .' 21 

An) hiui for OrpliAU Hoys 20 • 

KiMiiAle OrpliAU AAyhun 104 

PeAf And Puuib luAtiiution 18 8 

biehiHd for the niind ^0 

1027 

It ihuA AppcAr* that frtnn 10 to 10 per cent, of all the subscriptions are given by 
|te.M)UA >Kho nubscribe to " pet chArities** only; while the remaining 84 per cenL are 
eoiiirihuted by per^oua whose l^nevolenee is^ 4 more diffusive charaeter. But what 
proporthui tlo these 1027 single-charity subscribers bear to the whole? A carefol 
ituuiiuiu^ ^ive U!i 84 IS as the entire number of the names ; so that ofthote who 9mh9crib9 
to tht I iirr/HHi/ chuntifs^ 44 ftcr crnt, sHbtvrihe onljf to one vhjtcU Then are, of course, 
00 per ornl. ^ho Kubxcribe to more objects than one. 

It iA »till further debirable to Ahow how many subscribe to two, tliffee, four or more 
object A, aud how mHiiy to the whole. lYith some trouble, the whole of thcM fiacta may 
bt glcAutd from the combined list ; sfto they form important data lor Airther dadootioiis. 
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Subscriptions. 

8abicjib« to only one object .... 1527 uaakiug ld*^7 

„ two 04'J „ l.in« 

„ Uiree 844 „ KiMO 

„ four a.-iO „ KWO 

„ five 11)8 „ 000 

„ six i;J5 „ 810 

„ seten 108 „ 7r>0 

„ eight 85 „ C80 

„ nine CO „ 540 

„ ten 43 „ 4:m 

„ eleven 30 „ 3:m 

„ twelve 10 ,. 1-^0 

3418 I)j4!) 

Tbb table farnisbes as with some very important results. 

Looking primarily to the suhscriptiontt and only secondarily to the suhscribcrs, the 
following cnrioos results oppcnr: — 

(1) If to those who inbscribe to five or more object:* we add 30 of thoso who sub- 
to four, we have 08!) iudividuiil.H contributiii^r 4770 auunal subsniptioDH, while 

the remaining 2741) individuals rontribute only 4773. In other words, huff the suppori 
to ikt pubiic charities of lAirrpiwl is tjiven hjf U><!) ind'tviduah ! 

(2) Again, let us add to«;L*t}ier tbosic who subscribe to four or more objrcts and 22.*) 
of those who subscribe tu only three. The result is (hut 117'i imliviilunls contribute 
0S07 iubseriptions, while the remaining 'IV^T^ contribute only 31h2. In other wurds, 
tmo third* of the support given to the public charities of the town is by 117:{ indivi- 
dnals, vhile mar/y twice the numbtr oj persons are nqnirtd to supply t/te rtnuiinint/ one- 
third! 

(3) We are now in a position to test the corroctufss of the ])opu]ur stntcmont that 
"•boat IdOO persons support all the charities of llip to\¥u." Let us uild \'i\ of those who 
Mbseribe to two objects to the l^'il who subscribe to only one object. 'J'ho whole 
rabscribers are then divided into two sets of 104^ aud 1*i<h) rfspcctivdy. Tin* foinior 
eoutribnte only 23CU annual subscriptiont*, or lt'>8 tbnn v!i per cent, of the whole; the 
latter (1000 persons) contribute 72^0 annual subseiiptions, or more thau 70 per ceuL 
of the whole. The popular stutemeut is tberefore veritied in its bub.-«tance : L'>()0 
trndindnalM do actually contribute more than thncjourths of the support whuh our local 
ekmritiet receive, 

(4) Finally, if we add together the subscribers to more than one object, we have 1021 
individuala contributing 8122 subscriptiou.s (^au average of 14 each), while 1027 others 
•ontribate only ld27 subscriptions. 

Theeooclnding part of the paper was occupied with suggestions for the omendment 
of this Btate of things. 

Tboi. there were in Liverpool, in 1H.'^3, G*),442 persons rated to the poor. Admitting 
ibat a good many of these arc tht msdves poor, and the recipients of relief, there is still 
a large namber who ought to subscribe, but actually give nothing ft»r public purposes. 
If wo omit those who are rated under i.'12 a year, 3 4,.'')2(i. we have still 3(),U22 heads of 
iuDilies, each of whom ou^ht to contribute someihing. 

The plan of seeking for numerous Kubs<Tiption«, even though they should be smaller 
than at present, was strongly recommended, on the ground that it would interest a much 
larger DDmber of persons in those benevolent objects. 

Ihc publication also of a combined list, fcimil.ir to that of tbe subscribers to Church 
objoets, or to that from whi< h ihe lust two ot tbese ttdde<« were coiLiuled, woubi obviate 
Domnous diffloulties. It would show, (by the hboenee of tbeir uanies, ) uH ihone who 
acgleet this part of their moral obligations; und these would be the pei>unN t<» be can- 
vassed, instead of those who give alrnidy. Hut vwu those Hlmn) ^Ulh a list wnuld 
show to be subscribers, might l»ecnnie more thorouKbly so. Ter^oos who now subscribe 
•o only one otiject, might be induced to subsciibc to two ; those who subsi-ribe to two, 
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might extend their aid to three or four; aod so on. The chief tdTtntage, howeTer 
would be, the continual enrolling ef new contributors through the exertions of 
eanruaers, until nearly all who paj income tax would also pay a voluntary taxation 
to diminish those evOs to which humanity is liable, and for which in Uiis country there 
is no leg^ provision. 



Ibth February, 1865. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 
The Bit. Db. Thom» Y.P., in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following Donations were laid upon the table : — 

From the Architectural, ArchflBolog^ical and Historic Society of Chester. Pro- 
ceedings and Papers, part iii. January to December, 1802. 

From the Author, James Stonehouse, Esq. A New and Complete Hand-book for 
the Stranger in Liyerpool, I2mo. Laoey. 

Dr. Hume exhibited and explained his Combined List of the Subscribers to all the 
Church objects in the town. It was arranged alphabetically with the addresses, and 
showed the particular Societies and Institutions to which each gentleman subscribed. 
It was on the same plan as the Combined list which he had recommended, of the 
Subscribers to the various Charities of the town. 

Mr. Stonehouse exhibited a set of Wedgewood's Cameos, twenty-five in number, 
systematically arranged. 

The following Paper was then read :— 

On the Mann&cture of Cobalt, by Henry Atherton, Esq. 



22nd February, 1855. MISCELLANEOUS BfEETINO. 

The Bbv. Db. Thom, V.P., in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following Donations were laid upon the table : — 
From Edward Hindley, Esq. Cbaucer^s Works in black letter, with large coloured 
wood-cuts. Folio. London, 1562. Spenoer^s Faery Queene and other Poems, 
4to. London, 1612. 
From J. Norman Crosse, F.S.S. The early Naval Ballads of England, by J. 
O. Halliwell, F.R.S., (No. viiiof the Tracts issued by the Percy Society of 
Loudon,) 1841. 

Jack of Dover, his Quest of inquiry for the Veriest Fool in Enj^d, (No. 
XX vi of Ditto,) 1842. 

Thirteen Psalms, and the first Chapter of Ecclesiastes, translaled into 
English verse, \>y John Croke, Temp. Henry viii, (No. zl of Do.) 1844. 

St. Brandan, a medieval Legend of the Sea ; by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A., (No. xlviii of Do.) 1844. 
From the Author, Bobert Bawlinson, Esq., Beport of the General Board of 

Health, on a Preliminary Inquiry respecting Bfiddleton in Lancashire, 1854. 
From the Editor, J. F. Marsh, Esq. Papers connected with Milton and his 
Family. Issued by the Chetham Society, 185 J . 
La Normandie Souterraine, by the Abb^ Cochet, which had been procured for the 
Society, was laid upon the table for the inspection of the membeiB. 

Dr. Hume exhibited a section from a branch of the Phytolaoa or <* Ombro " of the 
Spaniards. It had been cut in the Botanic Garden of Liverpool in 1801, and exhibited 
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so flnner than leYenteen ling^ thoagh it was only three years since the branch had first 
■ppired on the trunk. It would deceiTe the inexperienced respecting the age of the tree. 

Dr. Hume also exhibited the leg of an Australian Emu, Dromaiot titer, showing how 
tbe tibia was serrated behind ; also the skin of the foot of an Albatross, Diomedea 
exmkuiM, which had been used as a purse by a New Zealand chief. 

Tba Chairman exhibited a portrait of Uie late Stephenson Macgill, D.D., engraTed 
from a painting by Raebum. 

The Ber. P. 8. Dale exhibited two printed lists of toasts, each eonsisting of 44 in 
mmber. Those in one, were proposed at a banquet held in the Town Hall, in Deeem- 
ber* 1818, on tbe oeoasiou uf a public rejoicing after the bsltle of Leipsie, the room 
being umnI for the first time, and the building still in an unfiuished state. This was 
MeoDpanied by an engraving, showing the appearance of the Hall when illuminated 
OB the oecaaion. Those in the other list were proposed at a dinner held in January, 
1814, at tbe King's Arms, Castle Street, in honour of the Biglit Hon. George Canning, 
who then met his constituents. 

The Seeietary read two resolutions adopted by the Council, showing their earnest 
datin to put the Library in order as soon as possible, to secure a suitable plaee of 
deposit for it, and to make its contents available to the members. 

Mr. Btonebouee read a short communication entitled Hard Winters, enumerating and 
deteribing the periods of greatest severity, from IdSO to 1838. 

Dr. Hume read some extracts from a manuscript glossary of the native language 
of Aostnlia. It was compiled about 1840, by George H. Barber, Esq., a native 
eoloniat, fh>m tbe tribe which inhabits the valley of the Hume river or Upper Murray. 

A member read an account of one of the Summer excursions of the Berwickshire 
Hatnnlistir Club, written by a lady. The visit was to £ tall on the Border, and the 
RonmndiDg nei^bourhood. 

Mr. Mardi exhibited five portraits of Milton, and an impression of a silver seal 
to have belonged to him. 



The lUlowing eommunicatlon was then read : — 

Norton or thi ImriHTOBT or thb ErrxcTs or Mas. Milton, Widow or thx 
Post. Bf J, F, Martht Esq. 

Mr. Marsh exhibited a copy of the inventory, filed in the episcopal registry of 
Chester, of the eifeets of Mrs. Milton, the widow of the poet. The copy had be^n fur- 
nished to him by the courtesy of Mr. Jones, of Nantwich, whose search had brought 
Ihe doeoment to light, and who had communicated tlie fact iu an article which 
appealed in ■'Notes and Queries" of the 10th iusunt. His forwarding a copy of this 
my enrioas dooument waa one of those " Amenities of Literature *' which every one 
who enltiTatet a literary taste has had opportunities of experiencing, as he was a total 
Btranger to Mr. Marsh, and knew him only 'from the fact that a few years ago the 
—eidinl of his being the possessor of some original documents couuected wiih the 
of the poet's family had led to his editing them as a contribution to the mis- 
Deoos volume of the Chetham Society. Those documeuts consisted of the releases 
Milton's three daughters to his widow for their portions of their father^a estate, 
documents showing the family relations and pecuniary circumstances of the 
vidoVv and, finally, the probate copy of her will, dated 2:ind August, 1727, and proved 
OD the 10th of Getober following. He had taken the opportunity of appending some 
uhnsifalioue, in which he had succeeded in exploding some long standing errors 
M to the parentage* of Milton's widow, vindicating her ftt>m some unjust reflections 
OD hm eharaeter, and on her conduct to her husband's children ; and, finally, after 



*It hse been repeatedly ntatml, on the authority of Ormerod. whu hmi )H>t>n tnihhHl by a mittako 
of Peanant, that aha was thtMlautfhtffr of 8ir Kilward MiDNhull, of Siiikt*: luit ii in now iiikiuvh- 
tlooably shown that ahe wan the ilaughtor of Kundulph MiiiNhuU, of WixutttiMi, near Nnntwirh, 
wbara abe was b^Miioil on the JOtb l>ocrinber, liWiH, and. riiii-f<|iicntl>. if lm^itiji'«l Hhnrtly aft«r 
birth, ■ha wm In her 9Ath year at the tnm' of her niarrinK'' *^iili Milt<in in ltH>t, aiul in hiT ^.nU 
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tracing hf*r pedigree, shew^ tbit ihe died at Nantwkh. at the date aboTe iDdicmtod, 
leaving f fleets sworn under tbe value vf £H), ber income having been deriTed from 
sorirrcH wliirb ternirnated wiih b*rr life. 

The luw requires ihiit execntor'^ an<l adoiinistratorssball lodge in ibe Fccleaiastical 
court an inventory of the ileceased's effects. In modem timet tbis is never done, 
except in cnnta of litigation, and tbe words — ''time beinc allowed to exbibit an 
invent'>ry " have b>?rome a mere form. Not being aware iLat tbe practice of lodging an 
invHntory, ah u niattrr of course, bad prevailed so laie as J 7*^7, be bid noi tbongbt of 
searching for one. Mr. Jones bafi, however, done so, and had sacceeded in bringing 
to ]i;r}jt a i!i)ciinient de'tcribing with great particularity a number of articles, several of 
wLu-h It would be curious to trnce. 

A ^'Toternhell knife and fork," valued, with other odd ones, at Is.," Mr. Jooes 
promiHed to niuke tb** suljcct of a further communication to ** Notes and Queries." 

** Mr. Milton's pictures," valued, along with bis coat uf arms, at £Ui 10s., describes 
two poriruit!) of (lie poet which are well known, aud tbe fact that one of tbem bad been 
sold by .Mrs. Milton's executors for twenty guineas bad been noticed in the Cbetliam 
I'ntct, in support of the inference that (be jL'40, under wbicb ber effects were sworn, 
Wiis the men* noniiiiHl amount of an appraiser's estimate. Tbe pictures are tJiut 
reffrr^d to, in a note to Warton's " Minor I'oems of Millon:'* — 

'* 'J here nre four or five original pictures of our author. Tbe first, a half length 
with a lic*-d ruff, is by Cornelius J:inseu, in 1G18, when be was only a boy of ten years 
f>M. It hnd belon^'ed to Milton's widow, bis third wife, who lived in Cheshire. This 
wns in the possession of Mr. Thomas Hollis, having been purchased at Mr. Charles 
Stiifihofic's sale for thirty-one guineas, in June, 1700. I^rd Harrington wishing to 
have ihf Ir>t returned, .Mr. Ilollis replied that his lordship's whole estate should nut 
re-prirchnDC it. It wns engruvcd by .1. D. Cipriani in I7G0. Mr. Stanhope booght it 
of (he executors of Milton's widow for twenty guineas. Tbe late Mr. Hollis, when his 
lodgings in Coveut Ourden were on fire, walked calmly out of tbe bouse with this 
picture by .Junsen in his hand, nrglecting to secure any other portable article of value. 
* * * Another, which hnd also belonged to .Milton's widow, is in the possession of 
tlie Onslow family. 'Ihis, which is not at all like Faithome's crayon drawing, and by 
some is Huspectcd not to be a portrait of Milton, has been more than once engraved by 
Vertue, who, in his first plate of it, dated 1731, and in others, makes tbe age *21. 
This has been also engraved by Iloubraken, in 1741, and by Cipriani.* The ruS ii 
much in the neat style of painting ruffs about and before lU'-iS. The picture is 
handsomer than the engravings. Thi!> portrait is mentioned in Aubrey's MS Life of 
Milton, 1U81, as then belonging to Ibe widow, and be says: ' 3/eni. — W rile hi$ mame 
im ri-d UtUrs on his pictures, tchivh his widowt haty to preserve them,*" 

There was another item deserving particular notice, namely : — 

" '4 Teaspoons and one silver spoon with a seal and stopper aud bitts of silver. . 12/6" 
The silver »'eal could not be so satisfactorily traced as the pictures, but in the 6th vol. of 
tbe Archfcological Journal, n silver seal of the poet was mentioned as having been exhibi- 
ted at one of the meetings of the Institute, by Mr. Disney, and the account goes on to state 
that *' this valuable memorial had been in the possession of Mr. John Payne, on the 
death of Thomas Foster, who hnd married Elisabeth Clarke, daughter of Deborah, 
Milton's youngest daughter, and wife of Abraham Clarke, a weaver in Spitalfielda. 
Mr. Payne 8(dd it to Mr. Thomas Hollis in 17(}1. On his death, 1774, it came into 
tbe possession of Mr. Thomas Brand Hollis, and then becamfe part of the collection 
inherited in IKOI by Dr. Disney.** Now if this history of Mr. Disney's seal bestricily cor- 
rect, it could scarcely have been the same described in Mrs. Milton's inventory, which was 
taken the very day before tlie death of Deborah Clarke, and none of Mrs. Milton's 
property was likely to have got into the possession of tbe Fosters ; but without 
detracting at all from tbe authenticity of Mr. Disney's relie, which speaks for itself, 
it may be conjectured that its early history may have been misrepresented by Mr. 
Payne, or a previous owner. This is, perhaps, preferable to the tapposition of there 
having been u second silver seal in Mrs. Milton's possession. 



* All tlin cni^mvpfl portrnitA mentioned above, namely, the two by Cipriani, one by Tertne, on* 
hy Huubraknn, and one by Faitliome, wirre exhibited to the meeting. 
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Th« nippoflltion that the X40 was a mere appraiser's estimate, at a nominal value, 
!• qiiite refhted by an inspection of the inventory. On the contrary, the articles are 
•numerated with extreme minuteness, as, for instance, "2 pewter spoons, 3 d. ;" " 1 
loQ pin, Id.;** ** Coles, Od." In fact, out of 108 items, embracing a larger number of 
itpumte articles, 30 items are under one shilling, 40 others under five shillings, and 
onlj dire« above one pound. The three first items of the inventory being, with the 
•xcepCion of ** 1 pair, 1 odd sheet, Us." and " 1 old pair of sheets, '^s.,** the only 
bedding described, wonld indicate extremely straitened means. They consist of " a 
pair bedstead and hangings, Ids.;** " a feather bed and bolster, weight 041., at Od., 
XS 7s. ;" "2 quilts and pair of blankets, old patched ones, 10s. ;** and when they come 
to be eompared with the prices pat upon various articles of wearing apparel, such as 
*"» Norwich gown and petticoat, £i Os.,** ** a Calniiancoe gown. i4s.," "a quilted 
petticoat, 8s.," and " an old Norwich gowu and coat, 10s.,'' it wonld seem that a fair 
priee was pnt vpon the articles. At the same time, a certain degree of gentility is 
indicated by several of the items, such as the various articles of wearing apparel, and 
even the trilling items of—** 1 old muff and case, 4d.," and ** 2 pair rulHes, Ss.** " 1 
bottles and things belonging, l^s.,** are quite in keeping, while " 1 mask 
fui, 3s.,* are articles we should scarcely have expected to find among the goods 
chattels of Mrs. Milton. 

The entire document, irrespective of the interest felt in the individual to whom 
It relalASt gives a carious picture of the household arrangements of a Indy of straitened 
means at the commencement of the last century, and accords well with a saying which 
nNantwich correspondent states, on the authority of a lady of 83, to have been for- 
neriy in nee in that neighbourhood, of persons who had narrow incomes — that they 
had ** Mrs. Milton's feast — enough and no more." 

The following is a copy of the 

" TBUB AND PERFECT INVBVTOBT 

of ttie goods and ehattels of late Mrs. Elizabeth Milton, appraised by as, whose names 
ns midemam'd, this 2Gth of August, 1727." 

A pair Bedsteads and hangings 18 

A feather bed and bolster, weiglit 91 1. at Od 2 7 

2 Quilts and pair of Blauketts, old patched ones 10 

ft Teaspoons and I silver spoon with a seal and stopper 1 ^ .^ ^ 

andbittsof silver ..../ " ^- » 

1 Cheat of Drawers and frame 13 

1 Dress-Box, bottler, and things belonging 12 

1 Pencil case 3 

Iprl odd sheet 14 

1 dos. old napkins 4 

old peices of linnen •••• 2 

6 Pewter plates 

9 Pewter Dishes 4 8 

aDo. 3 

A small Brass Mortar and Pestill 2 

A Coffee Copper Pot 3 

A Brass Fender 1 4 

S Kettles snd 3 old sospans at U p. with old stewpan .... 6 9 

1 Pewter Pint 8 

1 Small Hang Iron H 

3 Small Hang Spits 4 

Iron Seewers and Kgg slico 4 

Iron and heaters 2 

Iron Pestill and wood mortar « 1 

1 fire shovell, tongs, and prokrr 1 8 

1 nesh fork 4 

A Marble Mortar and Pestill 6 



3 Cuia Chidn ud t*» Taint cuihiDi IT 

1 Smill OoTsi'd Ctulr OHO 

1 JajD luol I 

1 Ui8S o)d trunk tai tniot S 

1 Hiir tmok 8 

3DklaBoxei S 

1 Laathar Tnnk I 

1 Small ooTci'd box d 

1 old dripptng pan 1 

1 old midr and «aM 4 

1 old abaab S 

it Sadga bottom cbain 1 S 

ATlnGabplala 6 

A Hand Candleatlek and snnBkr of Tiu B 

ATiDdu » 

ALargeBibIa 8 O 

2 Books of Paradiu 10 n 

l^oDie olJ Books unJ fsw old pletnraa 13 

Ui.MiliaD'spicmresaiidCoalof Amu 10 10 fl 

3 Fai!!i, Btand, '^sotiaibaiTdla S 

3doi.glu9bi>ul«B 4 

I pairolbellons 9 

Wbila ware and Eaitb wan O 

loUcbaffdlsb 

asieansnnil BlukJng 10 

1 Boll Fin 1 

\ old aqnare labia 1 

1 Stand 10 

aOldHaida 

1 Tin Coffeo pot 8 

1 lion Twitch Candlutiek 8 

3 Pewlar apooDi 3 

A Toieralicll koife and fork with otiUr odd onea 10 

2oldpr«iaam 3 

I old looking glaaa 1 C 

TobaMO box 8 

3 old onabloQB 3 

1 Pillow 3 S 

Sf«n7paiii<u)ilbotloiB» B 

BlukiuiilwbiieOownaiidPetVeoat 

AlitUeUble 9 

AFinaoloak and hood 17 9 

A Noiwieh Qown and PatUooat 10 

A Calmianooe Oown 11 

A Quilled Pattiooat 8 

An old Norwich gown and Coal 10 

An old blow shagg Coal 10 

1 flhorl blank bood 1 

3^t]kliBDdkerchierg 

ADoldSBnatthood 1 

1 oLdhudkerDbief « 

1 ihon blaak hood mora 1 

1 long do. a 

3 ailk aproDi i 

1 Mask and Fan S O 

3 pr of old Glove 1 

Tba beat anit of twad oloath C S 

Tlif woraer do I 8 
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dpftirrnflUt 3 

iMoallnhood 6 

A Hadiii Apron 1 6 

A haadkeiefaief 6 

ACunbriakdo 2 

A 8«oteh do. 10 

8 pftir of sleeyet 6 

8 <dd Double eloaths 4 

AWhitflHood 8 

A White do. and Sleeves 8 

S White old Apiuns 2 

8 Course Shifts 3 

Windo sDd Bagg'd Cartains 1 

2Poeketts 8 

8 old Cheek Aprons 1 

A psir shoes and two pair clogga 2 G 

1 old pair of sheets 2 

4 pr of brass weights 6 

2 pr of Speeubles 1 6 

In Money 17 

IChopbloek 4 

Coles 6 

2 small rods 6 

1 Shift and old bits of linnen 2 6 



£38 8 4 



John Wright 
JohnAlleoek. 

Ifr. Bans forwarded for exhibition, a ourions spear head ; a portion of a stone 
for bronze objeets; a triangular crucible, perfect, and another imperfect ; a 
or dag cmeible, perfect, and another imperfect The following communication 
flwnread: — 



Kant OS thb Pbimitiyb Inhabitavts or Qbbat Bbitaih akd Ibelavd. By 
Bdwmrd Benn^ Etq. 

I fasve read with great pleasure and instruction the report of the Tery interesting 
BiMen diseassed by Mr. Wright, at the late meeting of the British Association in 
UfwpooL But while admitting the great talent and extensiTO information of Mr. 
Wiij^t, I must dissent ftom some of his views on Irish antiquities. Thus, he expresses 
■B opinion that stone hatchets have been used for striking lire. They do not appear 
to hai?e been generally used for such a purpose, or indeed to be suited to it I have 
TM**'*r* hundrsds of them, and never i>erceived any marks or chipping, such as might 
be presumed to arise ftom frequently strikiog fire. But I have met with many which 
voro broken, as if by the efifect of a violent blow, such as would be given in nsing the 
Instniment for splitting wood, or the other general purposes, in which, it might be 
wpposed, the tool of all work of a very rude people might be employed. Besides, I 
Bflj mention that as a general nile, they are made of such stone as would not strike 
fire, nor do I see how they could be made to produce fire by friction. 

The aeeond statement from which 1 must dissent is, that tlie well-known bronse 
•void foandover a great part of Europe, was manufactured by the Romans, and sold 
M an article of commerce. This, I think, is not correct so far as Ireland is concerned. 
In that eoontry two kinds of swords are found, the flag>iijiaped swonl alludetl to by Mr. 
Wright, and the small sword. The former does not appear to have b«eu a good weapon ; 
very Urn are so heavy that thoy could be usod with effect as broad swords, and their 
bmdth near the piint would appear to have rendered tliem equally unMuitablc for stab- 
bing parposes ; but the small sword, which is more common, was a most effectivo weapon. 
It ia shorter than the other, but this was rcinedieil by Irngtheniug the handlo, no tix^d 
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place being left for it as in tlie other kind of sword. The handle may baTe been of wood, 
to suit the taste or conreDieiice of the owner, and the riTets by which it was fixed are still 
very generally fonnd attached. I think there is good reason to beliete that these swords 
at least were of Irish manufuctare, for if it can be shown that brass castings were made 
there, at a time as remote as the period at which brass sworcls were used, with each 
extraordinary skill as to asionish and puizle the best brass founders of the present 
day, we may well suppose that swords of much more simple workmanahip were also 
made. The brass spear which I exhibit is an example of great skill in brass casting; 
and in proof of my opinion that such instruments were made in Ireland, I produce a 
mould found in that country, that had been used, without any doubt, for the casting of 
spears. This mould is incomplete, having been injured and rejected perhaps. It is 
made of what I believe is called soap stoue. It is so soft as to be capable of being 
cut with a knife, though it retains its sharpness, is Tery durable, and seems every way 
well adapted for the purpose intended. 

I also exhibit a perfect crucible, and parts of two others that appear to have been 
burnt out These articles are perhaps unique; their date is unknown, but they were 
found in the north of Ireland, under circumstances that would lead to the inference 
that they belonged to the Saxou period, or to an era about 1,000 years distant Of course 
they are not probably so old as the spear, or swords, or mould, but they are still very 
curious. Indeed, the every day tools and domestic articles of our aneestors are more 
interesting and give us better ideas of their state of civilization, than their warlike 
weapons and personal ornaments. 



Isi Match, 1855. ARCHJEOLOGICAL SECTION. 

Thomas Avison, Esq., F.S.A., Treasurer, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. John Norman Crosse, F.S.S., of 6, Sweeting-street, was duly elected a member 
of the Society. 

The following Donations were laid upon the table : — 

From the Societe Archseologique d' Orleans. Bulletin de la Society, No. xix, being 

part 4 for 1854. 
From Samuel Gath, Esq. Account of the Northern Bar, to the year 1833. Litho- 
graphed in fac. sim. of the handwriting of the eompiler, the late Fleteher 
Kaincock, Esq. 
From James Boardman, Esq. Beport of the Liverpool SaUoreT Home, Begisti7« 

and Savings Bank, for the year 1854. 
From John N. Crosse, F.S.S. A Padlock manufactured and oaed at Braga, in 
Portugal . 
The first number of the Archflsological Mine, including a new History of Kent, by 
Alfred John Dunkin, Esq., was laid upon the table. It is received In ezdiange for the 
Society's publications. 

Mr. Mayer forwarded for exhibition three Danish " prhn-stavesT* or ** Bodio ealen- 
dars,'* two of which are his own, and one belongs to the Society. Tboy were intended 
to illustrate one or the papers to be read. 

Mr. Crosse exhibited a copy of Barker's edition of the Book of Common Prayer, 
A.D., 1635, with which was bound up the Psalms by Stembdid and Hopkins, witb 
music, 163'2. Mr. Crosse also exhibited a book of proof engravings, of some parsons 
and scenes during the reigns of Charles I and II ; a carious contemporary print of the 
trial of Charles I ; and the Raven Almanack, 1677. 

Mr. Johnson exhibited a copy of the Goldsmith's Almanack, also of 1677 ; and a 
volume bound in vellum, containing a description of Palmistry, Vligil*s Edogaes, and 
an Ecclesiastical Calendar for 1475, 1404, and 1013. 

Mr. Jacob exhibited a copy of Cocker's arithmetic of the date 1706. 
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In e wiftmn tty with Law zfi, the TrtAanrer exhibited the offloial List of the Members 
Amrlng til the payments made. 

Tha Scnvtarj read an extract from a French newspaper, he PUote de la Somme of 
ttid September, 18d4, annooncing the snceessfhl researches of M. Boneher de Perthes, 
napeadag the objects of the ** stone period." His travels had been during the spring 
md ■BBmer of 1804, in the North of Eorope, as in 19&8 they had been in the EasL 



Th« lUIowiiig Papers were then read : — 

Bone eaeiioni of Mr. Worsaac's recent work, <* Sketches fh>m the Boytl Museum of 
Aaliqaltka at Copenhagen," translated by Mr. J. H. Ludwigsen ; and an Account of 
Iha PrimataTe and of Remarkable Days, written by Professor A. Munch for the Nor- 
Folke Kalandar of 1848, and translated by Mr. J. H. Ludwigsen. 



Bth March, 1803. LITERARY SECTION. 
Rkt. Db. Thom, V.P., in the Chair. 
The ICinntee of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

ThaBev. Charles White Underwood, M.A., Vice-Principal of the Colleg^te lustitution, 
duly deeted a member of the Society. 

The following Donation was laid upon the table : — 

From the Cambrian Archsological Association. ArchaBologia Cambrensis, No. zx. 
for October, 1804. 

Dr. Home exhibited s folio Concordance of the Authorised Version of the Scriptures, 
ii— piled on the basis of Clement Cotton's Concordance, 103 1, — by the Rey. Samuel 
Vewnan, minister of Behobotb in New England. It was the firet complete and enlarged 
book of the kind. Its date was London 1600. 

Mr. Aogastos Harding, manufacturer of the Model of Ancient Liverpool, exhibited 
two ori^ual Tiews of the town, as seen from an eleyatiou, in 1000 and 1830. He 
to publish them, on one large sheet with an explanatory key. An application 
Mr. Harding to be permitted to dedicate tlie Views to the Society, was at once 



Mr. Buxton exhibited an ancient printed copy of the Scriptures, slightly imperfect, 
with the view of ascertaining its date. 

In iUustration of the paper to be read, Mr. Stouebouse exhibited the following : — Map 
of Cbeahire ; Dnwing of the tomb of Hugh Starkie, in Over Church ; the Church Porch; 
Water Basin ; View of Weayer Hall from the Hunting Bridge ; Rubbing of the brass on 
Hii|^ Btaride's tomb ; Drawing Arom tlie Church window, and sketch of carving from a pew. 

The following Paper was then read : — 

Dbwbiptios or thx Parish and Chubch or Ovia, ih Cuisbibi. By Jamet 



JUthoo^ the records kept in somewhat out-of-the-way eoimtry places do not present 
toaocioi any very remarkable cirenmstances, tliere is always something to be found in 
of intareat to those who have a literary or an antiquarian tnm of mind. 
At town of Over — for town it must be called, since it haa a charter of both market 
foir, and is presided oter by a mayor, although not possessing a bo<ly corporate — 
fo ■teatftl about a mile fh>m Winsfonl, one of the Salt-producing towns of Cheibira, 
foor Bile* west ttom Middlewich, and four miles from the Hairtford station of the 
Onal Monh-westam Railway. 

Ofor la mentioned in Domesday Rook, and is there spelt " Orre." The manor of 
Ofor vaa bestowed by Edward, Karl of Chester (who became Edward the Pint), in the 
Mrii jaar of the reign of Henry the 1 bird, to bis Abbey of Demball. 

After the diaaolution of monasteries, when Vale Royal Abbey, ceased, amongst other 
Mcb lUtf tbinga, to be, the manora of Over and Waverbam were granted (47 Henry 

2q 
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VIII) to Sir Thomas Holoroft, KDight, in oonsideration of the earn of J&466 lOs. lOd., 
aud in exchange for the manor of Cartmell, aabject also to a rent of jSIO Os. 4d. From 
the Holcrofts this manor passed to a Mr. Edmand Pearsall or Persell, a London mer- 
chant, who, about the time of Charles the Second, sold it to Thomas Cholmondely, 
Esquire, the fourth son of the Ladj Mary Cholmondely, in the hands of whose 
descendant, the present Lord Delamere, it still remains. 

'J'he word " Over" frequently occurs in tlte names of Cheshire localities, as in ** Over 
PeoTer," •* Overchurch," in Wirral; "Overton," •'Over Tabley," "Overpool,- "Over 
Marsh." 

The town of Over commences at the west end of Over Lane, which is the high road 
from Winsford to Delamere Forest It is in appearance a mere village, having the 
houses ranged on each side of tlie road, without any lateral streets. Amongst these 
houses are some of those oldfashioned dwellings frequently found in Cheshire, of lath 
and plaster, or brick and timber, which, to the eye of the artist, present so picturesque 
an appearance. Although Over cannot rank in size beyond the extent of a village, it 
is, nevertheless, as before stated, a market town. Its charter of fair and market was 
grunted to the abbot and monks of Vule Royal, by Edward I, 1280. The market day 
is Wednesday. It had been in disnse for many years nntil 1840, when an attempt was 
made to revive it, but without success, although a market hall was erected by a pn-tprie- 
tary, who made a strong effort to bring it into esteem. The market for the neighbonr- 
hood iri held at Winsford, on the Saturday, and it would seem that the habit of 
frequenting it by tlie country people could not be shaken. After a year or two the 
ranrket at Over was given up, and the hall was sold to Lord Delamere, who applied it 
to educational puq)oses. The fairs, however, arc still a favourite resort of the peasantry, 
farmers, and dealers. They are held on the 13th May andt2.')th September. Considerable 
sales of cattle and horses take place, while the usual amusements fill up the afternoons. 
Near the nmrket hall is a modem cross, which superseded one of great aniiquiiy, snp- 
posed to have been erected by the monks of Vale Royal, who erected one also on the 
high roail, near where the branch road turns off to the church. Over Cross snrmonnts 
a llight of steps in a pyramidal form, and presents an interesting object to the passer 
by. Under it is the terror to bucolic evil-doers, the lock-up, and at the back is the 
)M)und. The inhabitants of Over are principally employed in the neighbonring salt 
works at Winsfonl, and some of them in an extensive silk mill which is in operation 
in the vicinity of the town. Over is well supplied with excellent water. 

Over has a singular custom attached to it, which has existeil for centuries. Although not 
a corpiiruto town, it hns a mayor to manage its public affairs. The mayor is thus chosen. 
At thi} htiUling of the msnorial court in October, there are two juries empanelled. One 
of these is called the grand jury, which acts for the town, and the other Uie county jory, 
to whom is contlded the township affairs. 

The grand jury returns to tlie lord of the manor the names of six of the most re- 
spectaMo inhabitants. The lord of the manor selects one of these gentlemen, who, at 
an adjourned court, held fourteen days after the flrst conrt, is elected to fill the office 
of ehief magistrate. The mayor thus remarkably chosen, does not obtain mere title, 
f(tr his ofUcc is one of some influence. He sits on the bench at qnaner sessions, acts 
as H justice of the peace, and his signature is necessary to be appended to that of a 
county magistrate in granting licenses to pnblic houses. At the expiration of his term 
he ei^ojTM the title of aldennan. Before the establishment of the coan^ conrt, the 
mayor had a sworn bailiff, who executed all processes relating to matters of debt 
within his jurisdiction. 

William Smith, in his ** King's Vale Royal,** thns speaks of Over— ^' It standeth at 
the east end of Delamere Forest, not far Arom the river Weaver. It is bat a small 
tliiuK. vei 1 put it in here, because of the great prerogative that it hath. For it bath a 
mayor, and the ehun'h, which is a quarter of a mile fh>m it, sonih of the town, U lawless, 
which privilege v^'cause it standedi in Eddisbury hundred) I think it bath since the 
deNirui'tioii of the city of Eddisbury, which stood some time in the Foitst of Delamere, 
in tlio Maine place where the Chamber in the forest is still standing." 

Now. Smith, 1 think, has mixed up in this sUtement that which is not, with that 
which is. There were three places of sanctuary, or places of rtftige, ttar naleCMtors, 
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raiUMrmTi^ tnd peneonted persons, in Cheshire, one of which was at Oyer Marsh, or 
Kini^f Manh, between Shoehlach and Famdon. I saspeot that Smith has confoanded 
Oftr Chareh with thfs place. Over Marsh, as it was anciently called, was a piece of 
gnmnd aet aaidt for the use of persons who were fugitives. Smith also falls into an error 
fa fiztnf the locality of Over Oharch as being a quarter of a mile from the town, as it is 
•tlsMt a mfle by the nearest way across the fields, and certainly more than a mile and a 
qoanar by the high road. 

At ft hoQtt called the Bridge End House, the notorious— or, if the term be better 
npioved, the celebrated — Robert, or, as he is sometimes called, William Nixon, the 
CDtahire prophet, waa bom. It was only in the early part of the last century that 
•Bjthing waa written respecting this person. Oldmixon, in his pamphlet published by 
Cull, in 1714, collected some particulars relating to him. It is a curious circumstance 
Aat ndthcr in the registers of OT^r Church nor Wbitegate is Nixon's name to be found, 
iririlt Mvcral dates are asserted by different authors to have been the times in which he 
lived. He is said to have died from neglect in Hampton Court, whither he had t)een 
taken for Jamet I. to see him. In Lysons's Cheshire there is an interesting account of 
bin. 

The progenitors of Georgfe Washington resided in Over township, and some of the 
are still to be found, I belieye, within its limits. 

TIm eoantry in the neighbourhood of Over, especially towards the Weaver, is of a 
pleaaing character. About a quarter of a mile from Winsfonl Bridge appear large 
AeeH of water, which are liereab6ut termed ** flashes.** These flashes arc caused by 
the eabeidenoc of the roek salt deposit beneath, woni away by the under springs; and 
it ie doablleta from the sudden disappearance of the laud, and the speedy presenoe 
•f water in its stead, that the term for these little lakes has been obtained. The 
WeATcr rirer runs through the middle of " the flashes.** The depth of water varies ; 
fa aoae places it is forty and fifty feet deep, while in others it is so shallow that a boat 
wOl not float Above the flashes the river suddenly narrows, and, after winding about 
l » e t w< eu sedgy banks for a few miles, ceases to be navigable even for small boats. The 
eaaieni bank of the river rises in well- wooded land of a most agreeable character. 
Hesvy craft only get up to Winsford Bridge. 

The efanreh of Over, which now claims our attention, is dedicated to St Chad. It is 
dietant from Over town about a mile, as the crow flies. It stands in a hollow, and has 
n very ▼enerable and picturesque appearanee. The style is that of the later period of 
English architecture. Though not mentioned in Domesday Book, there might have 
been henabont at the time of the compilation of that remarkable work some sort of 
eeeied bnllding standing. It is believed thst the present church is erected upon a 
Vornian foundation, such fonndation having been laid bure or traceable, and it is asserted 
that e portion of the original building is still extant The rebuilding took place in the 
nlfn of Heniy VIII, when doubtless the materials of the former church were used up. 
The lower ie square, of four stories, battlemented, tiie buttresses ending in flnials, 
whieh here been much broken. A Gothic frieze is carried under the battlements. About 
half vay np the tower, on*the southern side, there is a stone let into the wall, which 
oriffaally bore a sculptured efflgy, probably that of the rebuilder of the church. There 
alao the reinains of an inscription round it, but both figure and inscription are too 
ddued tu be traceable or legible, at any rate from the churchyard. On the south 
is a porch of two stories, embattled. Over the entrance is a window, and abore it 
e shield, bearing the rebuilder's arms, quarterly, with that of Olton. The entrance to 
the porefa la obtained down a step, the churchyard having been gradually raised about 
It. On the right-hand side of the porch is a wnter basin, somewhat worn in the front, 
nadcr e Teiy graceful Saxon crockeited arch. The basin projects from the whII, exhi- 
hliing tOTlew three sides of an octagon, ornamenteil with Gothic niches. The trefoil 
ef this ereb has been destroyed, and a rei)resentation of it in black paint substituted. 
This beain has been, and indeed still is, a very gracefal piece of sculpture. 

The Interior of the church has a venerable appearance. On the north side titers is 
nrtfate pew room, oeeupied by the owners of Damhall Hall ; a portion of it is built ont 
Me the fhnrehytfd. Near the vestry is a remarkably large stone baptismal font bearing 
Aefaitials <*T. W.,** and dated 1662, which some cleanly -minded church wHnlen hns 
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loaded with a thick coat of stone-coloured paint Near the entrance to the priTate pew, 
and adjoining the communion rails, is the altar tomb of Hugh Starkey, the rebnilder of 
the oharch. The base is of red stone. A singular distribution of the ornamental 
quatrefoils may be observable. The compartments on the right of the shield are tbr«e 
in number, while those on the left are two. It will be noticed that a portion of the 
quatrefoil next the shield, on the right hand, only is visible. In the quatrefoils in the 
wall under the arch, wherein the tomb partly stands, a similar distribution takes place 
of three and two, only in the latter case the former number is to the left instead of to 
the right Now, this seems a curious arrangement, but I think the reason for it may 
be explained. When this altar tomb was first erected, it doubtless stood in an isolated 
position. In the course of time the tomb becoming decayed, or perhaps desecrated by 
sacrilegious hands, it was found necessary to repair it. In doing so, the ornamental 
parts were collected together, and exhibited in the best way they would admit It seems 
clear that this was the case, because the wall in the recess at the base of the quatrefoils 
at the back covers over a strip of the marble top of the tomb, and hides a portion of 
the shields which are to be seen at the comers. Perhaps the obtuse arch ornamented 
with crooketts was the original arch under which the tomb stood, while the roods or 
crosses, or what appear to be such, were a portion of the sides of the arch. It is elear 
that some alteration has been effected since the time when the tomb was originally 
erected. The top is of black marble, and bears an effigy of the pious gentleman whose 
ashes the tomb covers. The inscription,** Kt gloria soli Deo honor,** is in l^autifully formed 
letters, as are those of ** H. S." surmoanting the arofc. The roods, if such they be, are 
much broken and defaced, as are the niches in them, in which are some remains of 
sculptured or carved figures. The effect of the niche and arch is very pleasing — ^indeed, 
tliis tomb is of a highly interesting character. At the foot of the effigy is the following 
inscription : — 

" Of your charitie pray for the sonle of Hugh Starky of Oulton Esquier gentelm 
usher to Henry VIII and son to Hugh Sturky of Oulton Esqnier, which Hugh (the son) 
descessyd tlie yere of our Lord God MCCCCC On his Soule Jhu have mcy. 

The shields at the comer, which are much defaced, bear the Starkey and Olton arms 
quarterly. At the steps of the chancel there is another tomb, containing the remains 
of the father of Flugh Starkey. The inscription is obliterated, but it is known to have 
been to the followinpf effect : — " Hie jacet oopora Hugonis Starkey de Olton armi at 
MargaroBtffi uxoris ejus." The tomb once bore two brass effigies, with armorial bear> 
ings. The Starkeys appear to have been persons of great influence and station at one 
time. They resided at a place called Darley Hall, which stood at the back of the present 
Oulton Hall, and which was pulled down by Mr. Egerton many years ago. Oulton Park 
and demesne were their property, and they held the manor of Knights Grange, the 
manor of Olton, one-thinl of the manor of Erdswick, and lands in Minshull Vernon, 
Church Minshull, Worlston, Woodford, Eyton, Riuhton, Tarporley, Thingwood, Bud- 
worth, and Surlach. One of the Starkeys, Sir Humphrey, was ohancellor of the 
exchequer in Edward the Fifth's reign, and again in the reign of Bichard the Third. 
Another Starkey of note was Ralph, a literaxy man of some celebrity in the reign of 
James the First, who industriously collected a great deal of information relative to the 
arms of the Cheshire gentry. At Hugh Starkey's death, 1555, the estates eame into 
the possession of Oliver Starkey, an illegitimate son. This Oliver Staricey was a knight 
of Malta, and became grand prior of the order. He dying without issue, the estates 
descended to his brother James. Either by litigation, or ^m other causes, the pro- 
perty passed into the hands of the Egeitons, with whom it still remains, in the person 
of Sir Philip de Mslpas Orey Egerton, Bart 

lu the windows of the church there are remains of stained glass. In the east window 
there is some tabernacle work. Unfortunately there is but little of it In Uie windows 
of the south aisle are the arms of Starkey and Onlton, quarterly, empaled with theeoats 
of Done and Needham. In the windows of this side also are the figures of John 
Starkey, of Olton, and his wife Agpaes, daughter of Sir John Needham, of Shevington, 
as we may infer from the blazonry on the shields. Both figures are in kneeling posture, 
before a desk and book. The figure of the lady is so far mutilated as to leave nothing 
but the ample skirts of her robe. The male figure is in plate armour, very perfect, and 




of batmifii] ooloara and skilfal execation. The iDiillioDS and tracery of the windowH, 
vliidi mast at one time have been very tastefnl, have been injudiciously or wantonly 
renoved. In ooa of the pews there is a carving of a shidd, bearing a cross moline, 
with a griffin's bead erased. In the belfry there is a remarkably large chest, elaborately 
eanrad, wbieh it is a pity is not placed in some suitable part of the building. There 
is an oiyan in the west end, and a gallery fronts it which runs along one side of the 
chnrah. 

The impropriation of the chnrch was given by Randle Oemons, Earl of Chester, to 
tlie Bcncdietine nans of Chester. When Vale lloyal Abbey was fonnded by Edward, 
tfae nans released a portion of the tithes of a part of the parish, consisting of Little 
Over, Sntton, and Merton, for which they received lO.'^s. lid. out of the rents of Mid- 
dlewiefa. When the monasteries were dissolved, Bishop Bird obtained a grant of the 
ncttHj of Over, with the reversion to bis successors. The present incumbent is the 
Ber. J. Jaekson, M.A. The bishops of Chester still possess the right of presentation. 
In 175A the vicarage was augmented, and in 17d8 lands were purchased to the value 
of X400 fbr that purpose. X*200 were given by tlie executors of the late Dr. Stratford, 
mad the remainder by the trustees of Queen Anne's bounty. 

The registers commence in 1058. The baptisms are imperfect from 1964 to 1500. 
The borials are also imperfect from 1567 to 151)0. 

In Orer there is another church, but of modem erection. It is one of the '* Weaver 
Cbnrehes," erected by the trustees of the Weaver navigation. The Independents have 
n cfai^iel, with Sunday schools in connection with it. There is also a burying ground 
Ibr Cfaf members of the congregation. The Wesleynns have a chapel and school. The 
PrindCive Methodists have a chapel. In Over Lane is the Methodist Association Chapel, 
•sneied in 1836. The Whitegate School is under the patronage of Lady Delamere. 
The Whitegate and Over Free School was endowed by Thomas Lee, of ])uniha)l, in 
1800, with the rents of certain lands iu Newion by Tattcnhall, containing :^]^y^ statute 
■em. In 1818, a new school was erected, aided by the National Society. The Charity 
Coinmissioners discovered several charities bestowed on the poor of Over, which had 
bam misappropriated and irretrievably lost, but at what time or by whom no trace was 

Beepeeting the population, it may be brii.-fly noticed, that Over iH the designation of 
a Snb-Distriet of the liegiatration District of Northwich. In this Sub-District (which 
ia probably co-extensive with the Poor Law Union) there were, ut the Census of 1H51, 
7190 souls, vis., 8608 males, and 3521 females. Of tlicse, there were 11 men and 17 
tranen between the age of 80 and b5 years ; there were also women between 85 and 
00; 2 between (K) and 95, and 1 who had passed the uge of U') years, and I between 
OS and 100. 

In oooelnsion I may perhaps be allowed to observe, that in thus stringing together a 
variety of scattered facts, I think I am carrying out fully the purposes of our society ; 
and to suggest also to any of our members who may iiccidentally visit some jdaces not 
fimOiar to the many, that they cannot render better service than by devoting u little 
tfane lo gathering together any particulars relating to the history of such jiluce, and 
patting them down Tor our instruction. The traveller should come home burdened 
with information, as the bee wings its way back loaded with honey to the hive. If he 
tiUnk proper to keep the honey to himbclf, at any rate let us have the wax. 



15fA Marchy IH55. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 
Rev. Dr. Tiiom, V.P., in the Chair. 
Thf! Minutes of the last Meeting were read and eonlirnittd. 

ICr. Oeoige Maiisticld Browne, of 15, South Hill, wtis dulv eltvted a member of the 
Society. 

The following Donations w^re laid upon the table : — 

From John Nelson Wnuil, Km|. A Hand Bill ••!' I'ftW, ainiinini-ing thf diiivi'n of 
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Stevens' Lecture on Heads, by Mr. Rogers, at tlie Bucks' Boom in the Golden 
Lion, Dale Street. 
From Thomas firomfield Byder, Esq., Secretary. Journal of the Manchester and 
Liverpool Agricultural Society for 1854. 

BIr. M*Quie exhibited an ancient instrument for striking a light ; ignition being 
conimnuicated to a tinder box. 

Mr. Rimmer exhibited a copy of Ogilvie's Translation of Vir;^, 1684; from which the 
Bev. Thomas Moore read some MS lines of poetry. 

Dr. Hume exhibited a plan and description of the Slave Ship Brooks^ published in 1 789. 

In illustration of his) paper to be read, Mr. Gregson exhibited fifteen cases of Lrpidttp- 
tera ; containing about 1500 specimens. 

Mr. Bichardson, who had just returned from Constantinople and Egypt, gave an 
interesting account of his experiences, during his stay at those places. 

Dr. Hume announced the discovery of coprolites and large fossil fish between two 
coal beds, on the eastern shore of New Holland, a few miles south of Sydney. 

Dr. Hume also read an extract from a French publication, announcing that the 
discovery of M. De Perthes, — that human implements were found in connexion with 
the remains of Antediluvian creatures, — had been confirmed by Dr. Bigollot, in August 
last, at St. Acheul near Amiens. Numerous scientific gentlemen had examined both the 
strata and the animal remains and objects found in them ; and previous doubts, respecting 
the correctness of the observations or conclusions, had been completely removed. 

The following Paper was then read : — 

On the Lepidopterous Insects of the District round Liverpool, with some of th^ 
causes of the abundance or scarcity of Insects, by Charles Stewart Gregson. 



2ind March, 1855. MISCELLANEOUS MEETING. 
The Bit. Db. Tbom, V.P., in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confinned. 

The following Donations were laid upon the table : — 
From the Kilkenny Archsological Society. Proceedings and Transactions for 

January, 1855. 
From Henry A. Bright, Esq. A description of Lupset, the Heath, and Shariston, 
near Wakefield ; by the Bev. Joseph Hunter, F.S A. Printed for private dis- 
tribution, 1848. 

The original Protest of Thomas Seddon, Master of the Ship^Penelope of 
Liverpool, 2nd June, 1713. 

Two fac-simile letters, — from Miles Coverdale to ThomasJLord Cromwell, 
IHth December, 1538 ; and from the Eart of Surrey to the Abbot^ of Bury, 
temp. Henry VIII. 

Mr. Danson exhibited two *' Fast Sermons,'* or Sermons preached on Fast Days. One 
was by lUlbert Burnett, 1080, and the other by Mr. SachevereU 1702. Mr. Danson also 
exhibitetl Misfs Journal^ in one number of which, dated 1723, the poliey of Busaia waa 
shown to be identical with that of the nation at the present time. 

The Bev. J. \V. Hill of Waverton near Chester, forwarded for exhibition a book with 
curiitus engravings, entitled ** Pauli Petavii, in Francorum Curia Consilia, Antiquariae 
SupiH'llertilis Portiuncula. Parisius 1614." 

Mr. J. G. Stewart exhibited a portrait of the late Duke of WeUington by Clothier^ 
painte«l fnnu a photograph taken shortly before his death. 

Mr. Bees exliibited a rhombus of unpolished glass, about half a square inefa in super- 
ficies, which had been found with many similar pieces in a cutting in Himtingdonshire. 

Mr. lUrtlman exhibited an ancient coin fit>m Philippi in Macedonia; and Mr. Bright 
luiulod nniiul a letter to the editor of the Ckampiom in the Stnod, with the view of 
MNOortaiinng it« pn^bable date. 
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The BtcntMTj annoanced, that by the arrangement of the Council, the letter to the 
Ifembeis, by **one of themselves," on ''Science in LancaHhire and Cheshire," would be 
comidered at the next meeting. 

Tlw Ibllowixig Paper was then read : — 

Bemarki on the Connexion between Archeeology and Natural History, by Joseph 
COaxke, Esq., F.S.A., Hon.M.H.S. 



29^ March, 1800. ABCH^OLOGICAL SECTION. 
Tbb Bit. Db. Thom, V.P., in the Chair. 
The Minnftet of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The foHowing Donation was laid on the table : — 

Ytam Tbomaa luman, M.D. Remarks on Spontaneous Combustion, and the 
beat means of extinguishing fires, pamph. Liverpool, 1850. 

Mr. If'Qaie exhibited a curious taper-stand, forming also an extinguisher and a box 
for the taper. He also exhibited two volumes of the sixteenth century, — the " Footpath 
toFelieitie" and "Icones Mortis." 

Mr. Danson exhibited an old newspaper as a specimen of those in which the letters of 
Jonina ^»peared. It was the Gazetteer and New Daily Advertiser for Idth December, 
1769, oontaining No. 3^ of those letters. 

The printed letter on the subject of " Science in Lancashire and Cheshire" having 
fJlly considered, a Committee was appointed, consisting of the Council and 
cierfain ordinary members then present, — to consider the best mode of carrying out the 
oljeets advocated in the letter. They were requested to lay their lieport, if possible, 
biibtt the next meeting of the Society. 

The following paper was then read : — 

Ifaltrials for the History of the two Counties, and the mode of using them, (part ii.) 
by John fiobton, Esq.* 

10//* April, 1855. LITEHARY SECTION. 
The Rev. Db. Thom, V.P., in the Chair. 
The ICfaiatet of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Angnstni Harding, of Great Crosby, was duly elected a member of the Society. 

The following Donations were laid upon the table : — 

Fmn the Society of Antiquaries of Normandy. Memoires de la Societe, vol. x., 

•eeond series, (xx of the collection) in three parts., 4to. Paris, December 

1853, May 1854, and January 1855. 
Tiom the Author, M. Charma. Discours D'Ouverture prononce, par M. A. Charms, 

President de 1' Academie des Sciences Arts et Belles Lettres de Caen, '^4th 

November, 1853, pamph. Paris, Januury, 1854. 
From Henry Johnson, Esq. A bronze celt, found on tlie opposite side of the 

rivulet from Kinderton, in Cheshire. 

Mr. Boardman exhibited a farthing of l(i74, ' Carolus a Carolo,' di.ncovered in sinking 
the foundations of the Sailors' Home. 

Mr- Jobnaon exhibited an illuminated MS., said to be of the reign of Edward T., 
eoDUlning sixteen documents, including " Magnn Carta libortatis Angliae." One of 
die eofvera was part of the original uak boards, the other was part of the wood from 
Frinee Bopert'a Cottage. 
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Mr. Johnson also showed to the members two original Acts of Parliament, one of 
them of the 43rd of Elizabeth. 

Mr. Marsh laid on the table for inspection, a volame containing original letti^rs of 
Dr. Priestlej, from which his paper had been compiled ; also a portrait of Dr. Priestlej. 

The Special Committee which had been appointed on the 29th alt, presented their 
Beport, which was read to the meeting. 

The Secretary announced that J. T. Danson, Esq., who had acted as Chairman of 
of the Committee, was the author of the letter alluded to. 

It was then moved bj Dr. Hume, seconded by the Bev. Thomas Moore, and resolred — 

That the Report be adopted, and that the Memorandum and forms of Circulars be 
referred to the Couccil. 

A communication was read from Mr. James Boardman, intimating that one part of 
Mr. Harding's Model of Ancient Liyerpool was erroneous. A bridge was ordered to be 
built across the Pool, but that which is represented as a three-arch stone bridge ncTer 
was erected. Uis evidence was first negative, no such bridge appearing on any map 
or being mentioned in any document subsequent to its being ordered ; and second 
positive, as the unvarying tradition of his own ancestors was that the mouth of the 
Pool was crossed by a ferry boat, and that there was a mdt pier at each side.* 

The foUuwing Papers were then read :— 

On some Correspondence of Dr. Priestley, preserved in the Warrington Museum and 
Library, by J. F. Marsh, Esq., and on Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb, — their 
objects, difficulties and advantages, — by David Buxton, Esq. 

[The following is the form in which tlie Paper respecting '* Soienee in Lancashire 
and Cheshire" was afterwards prepared for issue by the Couneil.] 

Introduction, 

This Society was founded, on the 20th of June, 1848, at a Publie Meeting held in the 

Collegiate Institution, Liverpool, the Worshipful the Mayor in the chair. Its original 

Object was, — by collecting, arranging, and publishing, — to illustrate aU those tubfeets 

which are connected with the Ginbbal Histobt of the two counties ; and to this the 

efforts of all the members were exclusively directed for the first six years. During that 

period, an annual volume of Proceedings and Papers was published ; and the Society is 

bound to continue the series, — the size of course depending on the quantity and quality 

of the matter. An interesting Library and Museum have also been collected, local in 

their character and very varied in their contents. 

The Council of the Society found, however, that their Laws were too stringent with 
respect to the local limit ; and they were frequently obliged, with reluctance, to dedine 
papers of great value and interest, because they had no direct bearing upon these two 
counties, or occasionally on any place whatever. They also found that Literatiire, and 
especially Archeology, having a much stronger reference to particular places than Science 
generally, papers on the application of Science were rarely produced, and those on its 
abstract principles were regarded as inadmissible. For these and other reasons, at a 
Special General Meeting, held on the 80th of August, 1854, the Members agreed unani- 
mously to extend the objects and operations of the Society, ttom local and special to 
general. At the same time, they classified the inquiries under the three general heads of 
AaoHiEOLoor, Litibatubb, and Soibhob ; appointing an equal number of Sectional 

* In a letter dated let June, I8&5, Mr. Boardman states that additional evidence has altered hia 
opinion. He is now satisfied that a bridge did exist. 
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Mctlfaift during eioh Session, for the discussion of these subjects respectiFely. They 
inersMod the nnmber of meetings item eight to about twenty ; and distinguishing 
Bsaident and Non-resident Members, raised the annual subscription of the former. 

▲ 8ef«nth Session, in these new circumstances, is now nearly completed, and the 
expeiienee of it is highly gratif^g to the Council. The Society has received a large 
■dd f t ki i of new and raluable members ; the meetings, though more frequent, have been 
miidi better attended, and have excited a more lively interest ; the papers have been 
mmsfoiifl, and of a high class ; and the promises of intellectual support hare been more 
namsffoas than on any former occasion. 

The Coondl desire to state distinctly, however, that the Society has merely extended 
lis field of inquiry, it has not abandoned it ; and that a primary, but no longer ezclusiTe, 
oljlcet still is, — the thorough description and illustration of the two counties of Lavcas- 
BHiBS An Chisbibb. Within these limits, most of their members reside ; and those 
who do not, take a special interest in the district. The inquiries of almost all whose 
contribntions give interest to the Society's ▼olnmes, are modified by local circumstances, 
■0 that it is a matter of conyenience as well as of duty to cultivate tlic field already 
cnlend upon. And as the general subjects of inquiry have been separately named, and 
• p eeiflc time set apart for their investigation, so it is desirable to systematise tlic details 
M naneb as possible, that every topic of importance may receive due attention. 

The Cooncil are fblly sensible of the difficulties which they are likely to meet with, in 
nalising any considerable portion of tlieir wishes. The labourers are all voluntary, for 
Bznnple, and though doubtless both able and willing, and inspired only by the highest 
modTet, they are not yet provided witli the requisite facilities for combined and hanno- 
nSofU action. It will be the dutv of the Coimcil to consider maturelv, how for these 
iKilitles can be speedily and efficiently increased. 

It has appeared to them, that with such an object in view, they may a]>peal with per- 
fBCt propriety, not merely to their own niciubers, but also — and even more pointedly — to 
others whose labours have tlirownlit^bt upon any portion of the district. Even apart from 
•aj Mieh local reference, — and only bearing in mind the valuahle contributions which tho 
Society has already received from without, — they cunnot hesitate to address themselves 
to those who have establislied an enduring claim on their respect, by individual eminence 
in any of the branches which they desire to cultivate. It has therefore been thought 
•dfisable, to address a personal and respectful coniniunication,* along with this Paper, 
to a limited number of intellectual men for whom our object may probably have 
■ome degree of interest, requesting sucli counsel or more direct aid, as they may be quite 
at kirare, and kindly disposed to render. 

At the same time, there is addresHcd to the Members of tlie Society, a circular letter,* 
■0 frBmed as to afford to each of those who are diMposed to take any active part in 
worting out the design, the means of at once selecting and entering ninm that department 
of it, to which previous study or present opportunity may most strongly direct his 
attention. 

* A Form of f .ott«*r wm tilnptt'd for this pur|toso. 
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At the third meetiiig of the first seesioii, a paper was read *' Os thi Ban MooB or 
OABBTiHo OUT THB Objbots ov TBS SooiBTT," bj H. C. Pidgeoxi, Esq., Joint Hon. 
Secretary. The Connoil considered it so important, that an edition of it was printed 
apart from the annual volume, for curoalation among those who were not members of 
the Society; and classified queries were appended to it, showing the subjects most 
deserving of attention. Nearly fifty topics were enumerated in detail, connected with 
the subjects of Archsology, Literature, Natural History, and general Science. 

During the present session, a simUar paper, by John Towne Danson, Esq., F.8.8., one 
of the Members, was privately printed and issued to all the Members whose names appear 
in the last printed list Its title was ** Soibbcb ib LaBoasHiBB abd Chbshibb f and its 
suggestions referred almost exclusively to Science. The Council regard this as in some 
degree a fortunate circumstance ; because their printed volumes, — to which they can 
refer with much satisfaction as a specimen of their labours,— contain comparatively few 
papers on Science, even in the extended sense of the term. They have, therefore, with 
Mr. Danson's consent, given a portion of his paper a permanent place in their Proceedings, 
and they gladly avail themselves of that portion, in this document, as expressing 
generally not only their sentiments, but also those of the Members at large. 

They will only add, that in every paper which the Society publishes, the writer alone is 
respoDsible for the statement of facts and opinions, and for the omission of those, if any, 
which require to be stated. 

SCIBBCB IB LaBCASHIBB ABO ChBSHIBB. 

* * * ♦ ♦ 

** Before all else, we have to asoertaiu the Phytieal Chography ot the two counties : 
and of this, first, the Oeodety^ or divisions of the surfsoe. These are more nnmeroas, 
as well as more complicated, and less known, than, on approaching the subject for the 
first time, oue is apt to suppose. They are, in character, civil, ecdesiastieal and 
military, as well as natural. The civil divisions, which are of the greatest praetieal 
importance, are often hard to learn with precision, when such knowledge of them is 
needed. The divided areas of local taxation, and of loesl government: as townships, 
parishes, hundreds and counties, the boundaries conferring electoral rights, the limits 
of the jurisdiction of local courts, and the districts formed for the registratioo of 
births, marriages and deaths, afibrd instances of lines each of which is in constant 
use, and few of which coincide with any of the rest All, so far as they are of use, 
should be known. But, apart from their immediate use, all are worthy of precise 
definition, as well for their historical value, as for the basis such information must 
afford to legislation for their improvement 

*' The lines of division being laid down, we might next ascertain and record the 
precise latitude and longitude of remarkable fixed points— espeeislly of oar observa- 
tories. 

*< The Orography of the district is not only especially interestisg, but slso, I believe, 
admits of being presented, from existing materials, in a tolerably complete form. Few 
paru of the island exhibit a greater variety of surface with regard to sltitude, or exhibit 
it under circumstances more interesting. The level country in the sooth and eoath- 
westem part of Lancashire, and the great plain of Cheshire, backed along the whole 
eastern border of the two counties by the central hills of England, and pierced by the 
valleys of the Lune, the Kibble, the Wyre, the Mersey and the Dee, affoii almost every 
variety of sltitude habitable in England. And ftirther north we have, in the aonihem 
extremity of the Cumbrian range, and in the basins of Windermere and Ooniston 




Wiluv oragnphif features still more remarksble. And hen, be it obsarred, * thorough 
■Jiwitluu of our work will require as to sseertain oot only the elevation of principal 
polots above a common level, bat also everj considerable modification of the snrface in 
nlalkm lo height Moeh of this is already done ; leaving to as only the laboar of 
JodiekHis seleetion and compilation. The surveys for canals, and for railways, have 
called into existenee well verified sections throagh the more densely peopled localities ; 
ead for the more elevated and the thinly peopled districts, we have the resnlts of the 
lerelliiig operations performed in connection with the ordnance survey. Nor is it 
probable that, if soagbt for such a parpose, access to any existing materials whatever, 
OB this or any kindred topic, would be denied to the scientific enquirer. 

" The Hffdropraphff of the two connties — considered as another branch of their 

eyrieal geography — presents itself in the doable aspect of exterior and interior. We 
ve a dear seabord westward of more than one hundred miles in length ; and to this 
vs naj Add a line of salt-water shores, within the shallow estuaries so remarkably 
dbaneHristie of oar ooast, of some hundred and thirty miles more. The depth of the 
water along these lines, at ebb and flood tide — the action of the sea on the coasts— 
the extent and character of the sand-hills, and the river bars — the encroachments, 
veeoffded or thieatened, and the sea-walls raised to prevent them — the tides, their mean 
liaei neap and spring, and any observed local variations — the direction, volume, 
raindity, and observed effects, of currents along the coasts, are all points of more or 
leee interest, the determination of which must precede a scientific knowledge of the 
vtiy lead we oecapy. 

*Of no lees moment, and more within our reach, is the interior hydrography of the 
itfj. Our rivers are small, and not generally picturesque ; but among them are the 
;a8eftil streams in the world. And about them we have yet much to learn, and still 
to eoUeet and pat upon record in a precise and reliable shape, fit for general use. 
For inrteaee, we should know, as exactly as might be, their sources (constant and 
t)> ^^^ length, course, depth of fall — taken upwards from a fixed tidal 
■ad earned snccessively to every point of utility, and thence up to the principal 
volnme of water and the rapidity of flow at important points, and at 
seasons, throughout a series of years — the existing shoals, their position, 
I, extent, and tendency to shift, with any observed relation of such tendency to 
tidal or other currents. 




* Of the lakes, we ought to know the level of their waters, with reference to a fixed 
■en levd, and its variations (if any), their extent, form, depth, and the connected 
■traemtv afflnent and effluent. And similar data are required as to our marshes and 
beg i i n partienlar of the extensive peat mosses so numerous in Lancashire, alike in 
the hi^ and in the low districts. 

"Finally, the entire water shed of the two counties, which is known to differ remark- 
ably, in aome of its incidents, from that of any other district of like extent in the 
Ungdon, ahould be minutely and carefully delineated. 

" We eome next to what may be termed the Terrettrial Phyucs, as distinguished 
fnm die physical geography of the district Witb a surface of tolerably regular 
elope from a considerable elevation, nearly due westwanl to the sea-level, and a wide 
rrpenen of open and deeply indented coast facing tlie prevailing winds firom the 
Channel, and more remotely ttom the Atlantic, we have reason to expect from observa- 
tione in thia department, easily made and of a very simple character, results, not only 
inteveeting in a seientifie point of view, but suggestive of many useful applications. 
The ■urest test of the progress of material civilization is found in the gradual discovery 
of the powers of nature, and their application to the purposes of man ; and no means 
to ihia end more effectual have yet been suggested than a patient and systematio 
ohtnration of each natural phenomena as we have here to deal with — familiar, more 
orlean,toall — ealeulated to be useful to all — but little noted, because familiar, and 
little known in a practical sense. 

" We ehoold know the temperature of the soil, as well at varioas depths ae at the 



rarfaoe, with the dinrnal, monthly, and annnal osoillationB of the thermometer; and 
this at spots selected for their differenee of elevation, soil, and aspeet A like series 
of observations upon the waters of springs, rivers and brooks, lakes, and the sea along 
the coast, could not fail to throw additional light upon the same subject. We have 
even some rare opportunities of examining the oscillations of temperature occurring 
simultaneously in Urg^ masses of water in the same locality, and at different elevations. 
I may instance Easthwaite and Couiston lakes, in the distriot of Fumess, near to each 
other, and with a (reported) difference of elevation amounting to upwards of one 
hundred feet 

** Scarcely less easy of observation, though less obvious till observed with oare, are 
the phenomena of Tn-restrial MagnetUm, We require an accurate notation — diurnal, 
monthly, and annual — of the declination ; the actual value of the inclination and its 
annual diminution ; and the observed intensity of the magnetic force, with its variations. 
It would also be useful to register, with as much preeision as possible, the length of 
the pendulum beating seconds at each of our observatories, the exact latitude and 
longitude of which should be ascertained. 

" Mrtforology — a science which is but just taking rank as one of logical deduction 
ftt>m observed facts, we can do as much to aid the practical advancement of as any 
body uf men in the empire. Nowhere in the world would a sound exposition of the 
laws governing the weather be more valuable than in Lancashire and Cheshire ; and 
in no district of similar extent are there a greater number of persons who know this, 
and who have all the requisites of good observers of the phenomena firom due registra- 
tion and examination of which we can alone hope to learn these laws. The barometer, 
thermometer, rain-gauge, and anemometer, are now all well-known instruments. Little 
costly now, they would be less so if more generally used. And it would not be difficult 
for a society like ours to arrange for a daily and simultaneous registration of tne 
weight, heat, and moisture of the atmosphere, the direction and force of the wind, and 
the fall of rain, in some hundreds of selected locslities within the two counties. 
Concert with the managers of the existing observatories would secure the neeessary 
correspondence in time and in method ; and neither the time nor the money required 
would be felt as an obstacle by any one of many hundreds of active men, who, in this 
part of the country, apart from any care for the science in the abstract, would willingly 
know better when to look for fair and foul weather. The amount and variations of the 
electricity of the atmosphere do not, at present, admit of being so generally observed; 
but even here much more might be done with ease thso is at present attempted. 

To say that the Geology and MtMemhgjf of Lancashire and Cheshire are worthy of all 
the attention we can gi?e them, is but to parsphrase what all the world has been saying 
of us for the last fifty years — that the main springs of our commereial greatness lie 
under our feet The distribution of the coal-measures of England, westward of a line 
from Newcastle to Nottingham, and thence to Plymouth, has, for the last half century, 
determined the distribution of the population, the productive power, and the political 
influence of the country. Yet the situation and extent of our coal fields remains to be 
ascertained with the fblness and precision the importance of the subject demands. 
Some of them, especially such as art detached ttom the larger beds, are but partially 
explored ; and others, probably, are quite unknown. The more systematie wooing of 
the mines, during the last twenty years, has broaght into existence, in private bands, 
a large quantity of valuable materials, in the shape of underground maps and measure- 
ments, and reports upon the state and tendency of the more extensive workings, the 
greater part of which, so far as they would be required fbr a purely seientifie purpose, 
would doubtless be laid open to competent and trustworthy enquirers acting under the 
auspices of our Society. 

** Nearly the same remarks, as to the paucity of leeent and xeliable information on * 
most important topic might be made as to the saline deposits of the valley of the 
Weaver and its affluents. These form one of the moet remarkable minendogiesl 
features of the island ; and, properly regarded, afford an opening fbr looal research, 
than which there sre few more tempting, or more sore to rewa^ whatever exertion 




■•J be honetUy tnd intelligfently bestowed upon them. It is certain that the means 
do not, al present, exist for delineatiDg, with even tolerable completeness and aconraoj, 
Am loeality and tztent of the beds of fossil salt now existing in Cheshire. And much, 
•vm of what is locally known, remains unrecordedi and to science nseless. We ought 
■Iw lo ba better infonned than we are as to the limestone rocks on the eastern borders 
of oar disttiet, and the workable slate deposits in the neighbourhood of Ulverston. 

" If we aimed at the formation of a good geological map of the two counties, to be 
Ibraied by imposing, from time to time, upon the best general surveys extant, the 
e o ffice ti ons suggested by local enquiry, we should perhaps take the course most likely 
to yield early and satisfsetory results io this department 

''Ascending in the seals of obsenration, we encounter the Botanical Oeography of the 
two eoiintiee---and with it msy take the distinct but allied departments of Descriptive 
mmd Applied Botany. Here we shall begin to feel the need of a judicious but somewhat 
rigid limitation of the range of our enquiries. It is not with the delightful science of 
boCeny, even within our own district that we have to deal ; but with its broadest and 
best reeognised results. We have, in Lancashire and Cheshire, many able botanists ; 
■nd some of them in the Society. All would, no doubt, be ready to put upon record 
loeal obeerrations of value, otherwise likely to be lost ; nor need we apprehend that 
tfiej, or any others devoted to a special science, would fail to recognise the over-ruling 
daty of the Society to give to each department the place and scope dictated by its 
manifest relation to the general design. 

''The iniinenee of altitude, as marked in the orography, and of soil, as evinced in the 
geology of the eountry, is first found strikingly developed in the geographical distribu- 
tion of onr indigenous plants; but even here we are compelled to go many steps 
fbnrerd, end refer to the growth of the human population. The land, in being 
dmnded of its ancient woods, drained and cultivated, has, undoubtedly, acquired 
BDOtber soil, and a new climate ; and has altogether ceased to afford a fixed habitat 
for many plants that flourished here in the days of the Saxons. Pending which 
ebanges, however, many other plants as well as many foreign animals, have been 
intiodaeed. Whence the somewhat compound aspect alike of our botany and our 
soology. In both we observe that the exotic specimens, if less numerous, are far 
more important than the indigenous : nay, even that the former have become, on the 
wbola, the more familiar, and the latter the more curious objects of research. To 
omrk, where we ean, the steps by which the change has been effected, and then to 
deeeribe what exists around us, seems to be the only feasible plan. Neither the 
BOology nur the botany our Teutonic ancestors knew would now be easy to learn, 
or of much practical value if learnt ; and if any of us be disposed to dwell wiih regret 
OD the rbaotie aspect of the past, and the painful impossibility of rc-animutiug extinct 
genera, we may perhaps find profitable diversion in turning to the future, and con- 
eidering what fhrther novelties, animal and vegetable, might still be introduced, under 
the Tolgar bat powerful plea of utility. 

"Of our Agriculture it is eommonly believed that the better we know the less we shall 
be eetifrfled with it. The existing records are vague and incomplete. But of the 
methods now in use much might, undoubtedly, be learnt by opening communications 
with the local agrieultural societies and clubs. We have, I believe, amongst us some 
able men engaged in agricultural pursuits, who could afford material aid in procuring 
end elaborathig suoli informatiuu. And for the extent of land under different crops, 
from year to year, we have an immediate opportunity of anHiHting, with Huch influence 
as we may possess, the projected collection of the statisticH of agriculture by the 
gorerumenL An opportunity it behoves us to seise : for, ati we may reasonably hoi>c 
to be among the first to interpret and to use these returns within our own limits, we 
ebonld not neglect to take what part we properly may in the preparatory process. 

''Oar situation in the north- westt^ni section of the island makex our M%Hrml InJuttrjf 
also a most important topic. And first of our Coal, 'i'he quantity raised and 
eonsaroed in various ways within, and exported from, tlie two counties, has hitherto 
been known only through the vaguest conjeciure. To some extent it must still be so. 
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Bat we might do mooh by the energy aod intelligenoe of those llTing on the ipot to 
render the conjecture more complete in its basis; and henee, more trostwonhy. 
Again, it is known that the prerailing modes of working are extremely wastefhl. And by 
learning aod making generally known the best modes of combining economy with profit, 
in this respect, we should adopt the most direct means of conferring upon the community 
an adTaiitage equiTalent to placing an additional supply within its reach. There is 
also a serious waste of bnman life currently incident to the present mode of raising 
this mineral. Humanity apart, tliere is a great lack of economy in this. It has been 
shown that defective Tcntilation is the chief eause of the mischief; and though the 
goTernment has, for some years, had an inspector at work, who annaally eontributea 
to the literature of parliament one of the most sensible of its periodical blue folios, 
we know that the mischief continues. We know, too, that improrement of the kind 
here required is to be expected rather fh>m the eolleotion and diffusion of sound know- 
ledge of what the most prosperous and intelligent of the coal owners ara douig, than 
ftt>m legislatiTc interference, or the perusal of blue books. 

" The Talue of the Salt annually supplied to foreign countries, fh>m the mines of 
Cheshire, now exceeds two hundred and fifty thousand pounds. I'he total quantity 
raised is greater than that raised in any other locality in the world. The consumption 
in this country is enormous; and can only be roughly oonjectnred. There are very 
few more useful substances raised from the earth. Apart fh>m ita extensive cnlinary 
uses, it subserres an immense variety of manufacturing processes— the glasing of 
coarse pottery, the making of transparent glass — the hardening of soap— the melting 
and a«sayiug of metals — ani the dying of woven fabrics, being prominent instances. 
Were it rarer, it would be more closely studied, better known, and more useful still. 
Its abundance and its cheapness— one of the great unnoticed physical blessings of onr 
land — has been suffered to depress it, its incidents and its methods somewhat beneath 
the notice of scientific men. To whose discredit I need not say. 

<* Bather historical than scientific, but not the less appropriately introduced here, is 
the subject of our Public Work*: as the principal edifioes, roads, bridges, viaducta, 
aqueducts, canals, docks, waterworks, gasworks, &c. Few historical changes are 
fraught with considerations more interestinif than that wronght in our own day, in the 
economy of our highways by the introduction and gradual extension of the railway 
system. Fortunately we are enabled to trace this change with some approximation to 
accuracy, by means of official returns. Annual arcounts, uniform, snd duly verified, 
for a long series of years, and extending over the whole kingdom, enable all who may 
take the requisite trouble to follow and mark every step in the finaneial progresa of 
our turnpike trusts, down to the present time. And as the results of the ohange are 
likely, at no distant day, to necessitate a re-organization of the aystem under whieb 
our turnpike roads have hitherto been constructed and mainlained, wo have here * 
double inducement to enquiry : the propriety of recordiug what has been, and ia about 
to pass away, and tlie probability that our timely attention to the facts may the better 
enable Lancashire and Cheshire to take an intelligent part in the coming diaouation. 

'* In the maintenance of our township roads we find one of the few aubordinate 
departments of the government of the country which are atill left almost exclusively to 
the narrowest locnl influences; and so left, as those who are personally affected well 
know, with but doubtful wisdom. If a short statement were drawn up of the length of 
these roads now in use in the two counties, the number of officers annually elected to 
levy and collect rates and keep them in repair — of the length of such roads not reducrd 
to much less than the statutory width, wherever the value of the land has templed to 
encroachment, and the length of those fit for the passage of any but the rudest 
vehicle — its exhibition would probably astonish some of the beat informed persona in 
our larger towns. 

" The railways of the two counties have never yet reoeived the distinctive treatment 
thev ao well deserve. Apart from the fact that the uaea of the railway were first 
de ped, and those of the locomotive orighiated, withtai our own dlstrio^ both have 
ki used so long, to auoh an extent, and under ebmiiMtaneie to vartonsi aa to aAMrd 
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«lut is peiliapt the best aTaiUble baste to be fonnd in any one locality for estimating 
vidi piwtoion Uieir bearing on the social eharacteristies of the age. 

"Our bridges, Tiadnets, and aqneducts may claim attention rather by their in- 
gnurity than their grandeur — by their ready and effectual adaptation of ordinary 
BMlsrials to the demanda of various exigences ; and our modem methods of coiistmo- 
tkm may give most of them but slender cliances of antiquity. Yet are they worthy of 
•UBBtiTe obnenration ; if only as illustrating the modes of life and action of a population 
man numerous and more active than the two counties ever before contained. Rivers 
aid ▼alleys have quite ceased to obstruct, or turn aside, our new roads ; and the con- 
Malnllon of dense masses of people has repeatedly renewed hefore us, with various 
reanlts. the water problem so magnificently solved two thousand years ago by 
Imperial Borne. 

'^th eanals, as with railways, we were the first to use, and, in England, have 
hUherlo been the largest users. It is now (ISd'*)) exactly a century since an Act of 
Pariiament was obtained sanctioning the short canal from the mouth of Sankey Bruok 
op to Oerrard's Bridge and St. Helens — the first made in this country. And where 
99n we now look for a complete and intelligible description of our internal navigation — 
of lh« existing lines of canal, their course, dimensions, variations of level, means of 
water supply, cost of construction and maintenance, number and tonnage of vessels 
ttioat, and men employed, general character of traffic, rapidity of transit, cost of 
•onveyanee, &o. ? 

" A Tiew of our External Navigatiofit though a very imperfect one, might be obtained 
from the published accounts of the Board of Trade. But how much more circum- 
■taatial and perfect are the records existing, unused, and, except as to current transac- 
tiofMt perfeeUy uaeless, in the hands of the officers of each of our outports ? Holding 
oar meetings in the first port in the world, we have but one excuse for blindness to 
die Tftliie of seientifio knowledge on this topic — the poor one that familiarity has 
dnUed the edge of observation — making of the very fitness of the task a reason for 
BoCdoi^it. 

" Another record of our progress will be found in the alterations it has gradually 
cfteied in the value and the uses of I*anded Property. The amount of the tithes and 
the immd itx in different districts, and the proportion of the former commuted, and of 
the latter redeemed, are also quite worthy of notice, and might be readily learned from 
tiisting documents. And the extent to which our common and watte lands have been 
cndoeed, and copyholds enfranchised, might claim attention under the same head. 

"Ob the subject of Local Tajtation^ including the poor, the county, and all the connected 
raMfy ft relJBrenoe to the Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, published in 1814, 
where it will be found treated with admirable luciility, and by a method perfectly 
csbaastive, seems more appropriate than any remarks I could offer of my own. 

** Tha Pawperism of the two counties, during the last twenty years, is also well mirn>red 
in the pnblieatioBS of the same department of the government, and needs, to fit the 
material for our purpose, little more than the labour of seleecion, with such a view of 
the eoBiemporary condition of other districts as might fairly exhibit the comparative 
eonditioo of our own. If we were informed only of the number, locality, and extent 
of the eztetiog unions, how far they are conterminous with the county boundaries, the 
annnal amount of the poor-rate (pro]>erly so called) in each, stated for a consecutive 
•eriea of years, with any illustrations, afforded by locsl knowledge, of the variations 
ohaerred, we should have taken at least one step towards tlie elucidHtion, within our 
own borders, of one of the saddest social problems of our time. What we still want 
fbr the eutire kingdom — a special puuper census, taken annually, and bringing to 
light, as indiees to the origin of pauperiHm, every ascertainable particular of the past 
afaaraeter, condition, and conduct of each of the suffert'rs — might easily be tried, under 
the inflnenee of a Scientific Society, in some single union. 

"All we know of the twin social perplexity — Crimt — has long dumbly pointed to tlie 
aame mode of treatment, as the only one likely to yield the fruit we seek, llie number. 
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ages, and degree of ioBiraetioii of persons committed for eteh dass of ofllmee, the 
STcnt of trial, anil the sentences pronoanced, have for some years been regularly made 
known ; and from these data have been deduced some Tslnable inferences respecting 
the soarces of crime in its Tarioas forms. Thns haye we, eertainly, approached these 
sources more nearly thai> was deemed feasible thirty years ago. But there is much yet 
to be done ; and no locality in the kingdom in which it eonld more fitly be attempted 
than our own ; nor any body of men more likely to eontinue the work in the right 
spirit : a condition obyioasly essential. 

" The organisation of our police — arban and rural — has a kindred interest ; and its 
improT3ment of lale years makes it a hopeAil, though, in some respeets, hardly an 
agreeable subject of ubserration. An account of the extent and cost of the prerentiTe 
and detectiTe police, correlatively to the g^wth or diminutiom of crime, in different 
districts, has already been attempted for the entire kingdom ; but we still want such a 
comparison for the two counties. 

^ ATowedly snccessful as an experiment, our eounty eourts erery year increase in 
Talue, and have already effected a remarkable change in the adminiitnlum o/jmaHee in 
Lancashire and Cheshire. But they are not our only local courts. And we still need 
a proper account of all these courts, the nature and limits of their jurisdiotion, the 
number and powers of their officers, by whom sppointed, and how paid, the expense of 
proceedings, the number of suits annually Instituted, and such other particulars as 
might show the actual working of each of these tribunals, and henoe, in some degree, 
their practical fitness to discharge the duties imposed upon them. 

** To describe the Commerce^ exterior and interior, of our distriet, in any other than a 
somewhat narrow and technical sense, would be to exhibit almoat the entire active life 
of our population. Without this commerce, not one-tenth of our number would find 
subsistence upon the two thousand eight hundred square miles of land we oeeupy. 
But, CTcn regarded from the most technical point of riew, there is not yet extant any 
distinct description of our commerce — its basis, its methods, its growth, its character, 
its extent, its tendencies, aud the apparent indications of its probable ftitnre. One 
topic under this head has a special claim upon our attention. I allude to the reeeat 
introduction into this country of Chambers of Commeroe^inatitutions already tirniTning 
an office and a power hitherto unknown amongst us ; and whenoe, glaneing at their 
foreign origin, we may yet look for means of ftirther useftilness. The establishment 
of speoial tribunals, presided over by eminent commercial men, for the a^judieation of 
commercial disputes, might be deemed too serious an iuTasion of " the eonstitntion;'* 
but a British version of the French " conseil de prud'hommes ** — a body praelicaUy 
ad^ted to play the part of arbitrators snd conciliators between mastera and workmen — 
seems to meet too precisely a well-known and very urgent want of these times not to 
merit a fair trial. 

<* Our mstitutions of a Providential or Oharitable nature : as savings^ banks, friendly 
and benefit societies, and burial clubs — with almshouses, hoepitala, dispensaries, and 
others of a more publie character, though usually regarded apart, would periiapa be 
most fitly treated in connection with our workhouses snd gaols. The inffiuings of 
humanity, throughout their entire circle, are intimately alli«l with the interests of 
social order ; and the self-help of the provident, no less than the aoeial help of the 
oharitable, have, when worthily directed, a common purpoee with th« anppression of 
crime and pauperism. Our savings' bsnks have now been fairly in use for nearly Ibrty 
years; and the time seems to have come when their social tendency might be examined 
and estimated with safety, especially in a distriet offering to view a great variety of the 
olasses for whose benefit thcHc banks were founded. The more generally valaable 
friendly and benefit societies, applying as they now do, or ahould, acme of the moet 
recent snd important observations on the sickness and mortality of die town and 
eouutry populations at different periods of life, and in different ooeupationa, afford a 
subject of observation interesting alike for its besring on die material wellkre of those 
moHt nearly conoemed, and for the light it will be Ibnnd to throw upon the eonditioii 
snd proH|>erity of what, after all, mnat be deemed the most important seetloB of eocit^. 
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*" PtMiog from the iiutitutlons intended by society to exert a reformatory or pre- 
IfftllfO infloenee upon the adult popolation, we come to those more bopeftilly direeted 
to A« trmfning of the yet unformed character. Our colleges, schools, libraries, lecture 
loona, end mneeoms are not what they were for the last geueration. The nature of 
tte olieDget and its obserred effects, do already engross much attention ; and it were 
will if both were more attentively considered, and better known. 

" Our inititntions of a Saniiary character — as baths and wash-houses, gymnasiums 
■■d parks; and our places of Amutement — as theatres, exhibitions, concerts, race* 
■Miilliilis, &«.» are all worthy of obsenration ; and will be found, in particular, remark* 
aUy illvstratiTe of the peculiar influences for the time being in operation among the 
■Mm •daealed elaases to modify the civilisation of the lower. 

"Of the public appliances of Religion^ perhaps little more can be profitably enquired 
■bout, or discussed, in our day, than such details as have already been made known 
ihioai^ the last national census. 

*Bnt the eame census, and those which have preceded it, have placed at our com- 
mmdy a masa of materials, touching the number, ages, and civil condition of the 
pgofit, onr own share of which we have not yet made much use of. We want, in the 
Bist plaae, any local records worthy of trust, even as to small districts, showiug the 
popiUAtion at periods anterior to IHOI. We also want, and might, with no great labour, 
lisfV, « aeparate analysis of the materials touching the two counties f^imished by the 
general eensne, comparatively to the rest of the country, and in relation to all the more 
fmninent and observable elements of our social condition. A work of this description 
voold be eeareely less interesting to the world than to ourselves. Excepting only the 
■Mfirapolie, the Liverpool district is now the one most densely peopled in the whole 
While the population of England and Wales was little more tlian doubled 
]801 and 1851, that of "the north-western division," formed by Lancashire 
Cheshire," was very nearly trebled. At the beginning of the century, our share of 
As inhabitants of England aiid Wales was less tlian ten per cent, of the whole; and 
In IdOif it was nearly fourteen per cent. In fine, we have, inland, the most important 
■a nnl lMt O fe, and on the coast the largest commercial port in the world. 

" Pailii^s this part of our subject would hardly be complete, scientifically, without 
MNoa leferanee to the Ethnology of the district. This, in its earlier stages, seems to be 

SimancBtly obsenred, to an extent forbidding the hope of any very satisfactory results 
■a its exploration. But the ethnology of our own day offers a fair field for, and a 
■tnnf inducement to, close investigation. The gradual influx of labour from every 
part eif the kingdom to the seat of the cotton manufacture, and especially from Ireland, 
miing tdbe last fifty years, has, no doubt, materially modified tlie previous characteristics 
cf tfit population. And most of the faots required are now on record in the decennial 



M gQ nineh for what is to be done. Now for the manner of doing it. 

"Itis obvious that the data required to be brought together, will, in every instance, be 
iMUid in one of four different states. That is to say, they will be — 

"A. Known, recorded, and published — 
"B. Known, and recorded, but not published — 
* C. Known, biit not recorded — or 
<*D. Unknown. 

"^ flearaely leas obvious is the inference that to make them available, will require, 
as to aaoh state, its own kind of ability and exertion. A large proptirtiou of what we 
hafa to look for will be found in the Htatc A. This will need, at most, to be selected, 
Tcriflad, and arranged. Much of what has been published on the topirs mo^t interesting 
to ns, has emanated from residents in our own district, or members of our own lK>dy. 
Tba data found in class D would require also tlie prt'liniinary proeesii of bfing made 
lible, having, in moat cases, been called into «>xi!*tenei* only for nmre liniitt'd por- 
In the clasa C, may be placed all infonnstion -suflHrimth Hi-t-urHti* for our 
til) 
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purpose, already possessed by individuals, but not yet recorded in any regnlar form. 
ClaB<« D woald, of conrse, inolade all that dionld not fall within any of the rest And 
it is conceived that, by the Tolnntary agency of the membera of the Society, elicited by 
due instruction and encouragement from onr leaders, the whole might, within a few 
years, be so completed as to form one of the noblest monuments of local learning the 
world has yet seen. 

'* The scheme thus imperfectly laid before yon, taken in its widest amplitude, 
would, it is Qonoeived, be in no degree beyond the scope of the assumed dnties of the 
Society. It would not in any manner invade or supersede the ftmctions of any other 
body, or the proper occupation of any individual whatever. It would impart to our 
scieutific efforts the stimulus of a definite and loity purpose, and would tend to substi- 
tute, among our members, the uuited strength of co-operation for the divergent 
weakness of isolated labour. 

" Every step taken towards the attainment of the magnificent object in view would 
be a step gained for ever for all who might thereafter seek knowledge in the same 
direction. Should we even abandon the work when half done, no part of our labour 
would be lost. Embned with the theoretic Talue of a ireU constructed plan, it would 
also, so far as it might be carried, form the lateat and moat perfect record of the science 
of Lancashire and Cheshire ; and by dearly foreshadowing what ought to be done, 
would at least make more facile its final accomplishment Adequate elaboretion of a 
single section of tlie wide field of local science we have so boldly entered — and entered, 
let me remind yon, in days when words of promise are well weighed, and their 
corresponding deeds closely scanned, and when no mere amy of names may win the 
dues of scientific merit — would at once place us upon an hononreble footing vrith 
onr best compeers. To make the field thoroughly our own by labour, as it is already 
ours by prior occupation, would earn for the Society a character not unfitted for 
comparison with that of any scientific body in Europe." 



UQth April, 1830. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 
Tbb Bet. Db. Tbom, V.?., in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 
The Rev. Edmund Hinde, B.A., of Hale, was duly elected a Member of the Society. 

The following Donations were laid upon the table : — 

From Alfred John Dunkin, Esq. The Archfleological Mine, including a History of 
Kent ; parts i. to xxL inclusive, (except some sheets which are deficient) 

From H. J. Cauty, Esq. A Photograph of St George's Hall, and another of the 
Liverpool Observatory. 

Mr. Cauty sent for exhibition, a series of eleven micro-photogrephs, taken by Mr. Wen- 
ham, Scale of tlie Podusa plombea; Navicula angulata. Section <!f the spine of a Hedge- 
hog ; Lobster insect ; Antenna of a moth ; Tooth of a rat; Tongue of a spider, Tptra 
diademn : Volvox globata ; Proboscis of the Scorpion fly ; Tongue of the Saw fly ; Teeth 
of the Tadpole. 

Mr. Poole exhibited seven numbere of the newspaper printed on boerd the Marco 
Polo, and entitled the Marco Polo Ohroniclt, There were ten nmnben issned in all. 

Mr. Lidderdale exhibited an ancient engraving, of the date 1670. It was connected 
with the event historically known as Stockholm's blood-bath ; when in 1520, Christian 
II. of Denmark, " the Nero of the North," caused the Swedish nobility to be massacred. 

Mr. lUminer exhibited a copy of the Statuta Concilii Florentini, 1518. 

Mr. Fisher exhibited a volume of tracts on Gardening and Hosbandrj, of the dates of 
1030, 1037. and 1038 respectively. 

In illustration of his own paper to be read, Mr. Bylands exhibited apwaids of Ibiiy 
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oiiginal drawings of snow-crystals; also a design for ruom-paperi prepared fur iLe 
Paris exhibition from a oombimitiou of two of the forms. 

In Ulustration of his paper to bo read, Lieut. W. Lord, R.N., exhibited four charts, 
•howing the resnlts of the self-registering tide-gauge, at St. George's Dock and Ililbre 
laland. Those flrom the town tide-gauge were accompanied by daily registers of the 
■tatA of the Barometer, and also of the force and din>ction of tbe wind, — furnished by 
If r. Hartnap of the Liverpool Observatory. 

The following Papers were then read : — 

On Snow Crystals, by T. Glazcbrook Rylands, Esq. ; and on the Results of the Self 
Begiatering Tide Gauge, by Lieut W. Lord*, K.N. 



9rd May, 1855. ARCHAEOLOGICAL SECTION. 
Thb Rby. Db. Thom, V.P., in the Chair. 
The Minates of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following Donations were laid upon the table : — 

From (ho Right Hon. Lord Londesborough. Miscellanea Graphica, a collection of 
ancient, roedinval, and rennaissance Remains, in the possession of Lord FiOU- 
desborongh. Illustrated by F. W. lairholt, F.S.A., 4to. Parts i. ii. iii. and iv. 

From the Author, the Rev. Ueury ClirlHtmas, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of British 
History and Archfleology, in the Royal Society of Litt/rature. A Letter on the 
Present Condition and Future Prospects of the Society of Antiquaries, of 
London, addressed to the Earl Stanhope, President, paniph. 8vo. 1855. 

From the Author, Charles Roach Smith, F.S.A. Collectanea Antiqua, Vol. IV. pt. 1. 

Fh>m the Editor, Joseph B. Yates, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. The Right and Juris- 
diction of the County Palatine of Chester, the Earls Palatine, the Chamberlain, 
and otlier ofiicurs ; witli Introductory Noted by the Editor. Printed by the 
Chctham Society, 1855. 

Mr. M'Qoie exhibited three ancient Guide-books, viz., the Liverpool Guide by Moss, 
1790; the Picture of Liverpool by W. Jones, l!^05; and the Stranger in Liverpool, by 
Kaye, 1807. 

Mr. Comber exhibited two documents, said to have l>een found in the strong box and 
closet of Charles II. by his brother .lanics IL, showing th<! ]ciiniii<^' of the former to the 
Chorch of Rome. This copy had belonged to J. C. Brooke, Esq., Somerset Herald, and 
was in (he handwriting of the close of the 17 th century. 

In illustration of his paper to be read, Mr. Mayer exhibited several hundred specimens 
of pottery, chielly of local manufacture, also a large number of drawings and prints on 
the same subject. 

Mr. Sansom mentioned that the MS belonj^ing to Speed, to which a communication of 
his brother's, which had been read on thtr ^sth of February referred, was about to be 
printed as one of the volumes in the Cunuhn Society's scries. 

Dr. Hume read two quotations, one from the Truiisiictii>ns of thi> Society of Antiquaries 
of Normandy, and the other from the papers of the Archiiectund So(*ii>ty of WorcestiT, — 
in which some of tbe Honorary and Ordinary Mciuhcr^t of the Jli^titric So<'iety wero 
■poken of in high terms, — particularly Mr. R>mch Smith and Mr. .Mayer. 

The following Paper was then read : — 

History of the Pottery Manufacture in Liverpool, by Joseph Mayer, F.S.A. , F.R.A.S. 



in/A j/r/j^, i«55. Lrrr.RAKY section. 

J. ToWNK Damson, Lag.. F.>.S., in iIk I'lmii. 
The Minutes of th- last Meeting were I'-ad »".': 'Hiiirin^'l. 
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The fonowiog Donations were laid upon the table : — 
From the United Societies. Reports and Papers of the Architectural Societies of 

the Archdeaconry of Northampton, the County of York, the Dioceses of 

Lincoln and Worcester, and the County of Bedford, 1854, Vol. III. Part 1 . 
From the Rev. J. W. Hill, M.A. Pauli Petavi in Francomm Consilia Antiquariae 

Suppelleetilis, Portiuncula, Paris 1614. 
From Aifired John Dunkin, Esq. The Arehfleological Mine and History of Kent, 

Part xxiii., May. 
From J. Towne Danson, F.S.S. A Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom, — 

from the returns of the Board of Trade ; for fifteen years 1840-54. 

Mr. E. J. Rogers exhibited eight etchings by De la Bella, 1661, principally views from 
the gardens of Versailles. Also, ten portraits •f the Dukes and Electors of Saxony ; a 
Portrait of Elizabeth Christina, Queen of Prussia; and an encpraving after Vincent Gotta, 
—subject St John the Baptist 

Mr. Stonehouse exhibited an Italian book,* supposed to hate belonged to Shakspeare, 
and which exhibited his autograph on the parchment inside the cover. On the subject 
of the genuineness of the autograph, the opinions of the members were divided. 

Mr. Browne exhibited a book entitled " The Sermon which Jesus made on the way to 
Emmaus, &o.," London, bl. let., 1578. 

Mr. Buxton exhibited a copy of Hudibras, with illustrations by Hogarth, 17B9. 

Mr. Danson laid on the table Lieutenant Maury's Physical Geography of the Sea, and 
made some remarks on the importance of the subject, 1855. 

The Rev. J. W. Hill, M.A., exhibited the following in illustration of his own paper to 
be read. The Rectory House, Waverton ; Drawing of Waverton Church ; Photograph of 
Do. ; West Door and Window of Do. ; Map of the Parish ; Lower Huxley Hall, Waver- 
ton ; Sketches of the ancient oak trees, Hatton Hall ; Fragment of bark of one of the 
trees ; Gateway, Lower Huxley Hall ; Bridge over the moat. Do. 

A communication was read from T. T.Wilkinson, F.R.A.S., Burnley, entitled *'the 
Burnley Haymakers ; " consisting of a local broadside ballad with explanations of th« 
circumstances in which it originated. 

The following Paper was then read : — 

Pabochial Notes sBSPEcriifO Wavbbtow, vsab Chbstib. By Me Bev. J. 
Wilbraham, HUl, M^. 

[The following is an abstract of this very interesting paper.] 

The roost aneient name of this parish is Wavretone, as it is thus written in Domefday 
Book. In Lysons*s Mag. Brit, it is written variously, ** Warretone, Waverton, or Warton," 
which is the present vulgar pronunciation. 

The parish consists of three townships, vii., Waverton, Hatton, and Huxley. It is 
agricultural, and contains 4041a. 2r. d7p , statute measure. It is oelebrated for its ehees«, 
which is made largely, and sent by railway to London. Of the parish, nearly three- 
fourths is pasture land. There is a *' Fox Covert" of 9a. Or. 2p., called ** Warton Oorse," 
in the township of Waverton, and another in Huxley township, of 7a. Ir. I2p., both 
held by the Tarporley Hunt 

Waverton township is four miles S.E. by E. f^om Chester, and is interseeted by the 
Chester and EUesmere Canal. The L. and N.W. Railway runs through two towndiips, 
viz., Waverton and Hatton, and the first station from Chester is at Waverton. Two coal 
wharves have recently been established at Waverton, one supplied by the L. and N.W. 
Railway, and the other by the Canal. Some Roman Cement Works have reeently been 
erected at Egg Bridge, in this township, on land belonging to the freeholders of 
Waverton. 

At each end of the parish, viz., at Waverton and Huxley, there is • post oAee. 

Though Ormerod speaks of this parish ae " flat and uninteresting,* yet thit it 
relieved by tlie fine views of the Wel^ Hills, in the west, of Beeston and Peekforton 

*Commpnto di Sr Agresto da Ficanrolo, topra la Prima Ficatadel Padre Sioeo, 1498. 
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OmUm on die loiith tad east, end of Helsby Tor Hill and Delamere to the north. 
Wafeiton le Teiy healthj, baring a sabstratnm of sandstone. Close to the railway 
■tttkm is a quarry, (the property of the Marquis of Westminster, who is principal land- 
lord of the townriiip,) from whioh Chester Cathedral was extensively 'repaired in 1810. 
The Chapel of Ihe Chester Training College, and perhaps the fine tower of the Parish 
Chnreh, were also built of the same material. 

Mealtk of the Parish, The Registers for the last 40 years haro HW deaths, or less 
tfien a yearly arerage of 14. Of these, 153 were abore 70, 64 above 80, and 14 above 
00 yeare of age. A head stone records John Williams as 105, and his wife Esther at 
00, at the time of their death. 

Popmlation, On the fly-leaf of the Registers, commencing 1755, is inserted — ** On 
Angiitt 22, 1774, there were in the township of 

Families. Inhabitants. Malon. Females. Above M years. 

Waverton.. 51 263 viz., 131 132 160 

Hatton .. 29 174 „ 80 04 115 

Huxley .. 36 205 h 09 106 131 

In this Parish 116 642 310 332 406 

In 1851, the Census was Inhabited Hoosas. 

Waverton 357 170 187 62 

Hatton 164 85 79 25 

Haxley 267 135 132 47 

788 390 398 134 

Th§ Mamon, The Marquis of Westminster is the present Lord of Waverton, having 
rnvdiaeed it from the Massies, to whom it had come firom the Buttons. Of Hatton 
Ifanor the Marquis of Cholmondely is the Lord, one of whose ancestors purchased it 
from Mr. Massie, to whom it also had come through the Duttons. The old Hall of 
Hallon is no longer in existence, a modern farm house having been erected on its site. 
Of the five oaks mentioned by Ormerod, one fell in Ih:*!. Huxley Manor is held by 
Bandle Wilbraham, Esq., whose grandfather purchased it from the representatives of 
the Bniens. There are two Halls in the township, now occupied as farm houses, one 
•elled Upper Huxley Hall, and the other I^wer Huxley Hall, which latter still bears 
the meet of its ancient grandeur. For particulars of these manors, consult Ormerod, 
Ljriona, Sir Peter Leycester's Antiq., Hensball's Hist, of Ches., &c. 

Sedan, The list of Rectors is given by Onnerod. In 1714, the Bishop became 
Beetor, and the duties were performed by a perpetual Curate. The following is the list 
ct Contes : — 

William Calkin. 

Grifflth Gardner, who had been Curate to the last Reetor, Mr. Preeoott 

Geo. Briggs. 
1770. G. SalL 
1774. Will. Bissell.* 
1784. Isaac Riley. 

J. Batemau, buried December 10, 1803. 
1B03. Jos. Bower, died November 21, 1814. 
1844. J. Wilbraliam Hill, M.A. November. 

The Church, It is dedicated to St. Peter, and is thus noticed in the Charter of Hugh 
Lnpna, in 1093, relating to the grants to St. WerUurKh's Abbey, in the city of Chester, 
"BicarduB de Rullos dedit EccleHiam et Deciniam Waver'tonie.'* The ehureh is 

• From an old Chiirrhwanlfn m Arrount B«>ok, it appearn that in tin* yonr 17KI. then* munt have 
b«en aomn lr(mbl<> on t1i*» p»rt of thr ]>itnHh n"*p<M'tinK .Mr. lliiHill, at wi» liinl— " Pmd i«> ('harlf>« 
Dean, for looking; aAcr Mr. IINhcH on the Siihlmth Dar. U. Sjtont •h.nit Mr. HiHNfll at Cfaenter, 
•is dmya. Sa. :iil. Hnout when thi> parish nK>t nboiit Sir. nitHfll. 4i. M." Tin* wrifr baa boan 
lofomedlhaf .Mr. HiNHell on oiip rxTANiuD jumpird itut of* wiuil<m from tho Rvvtory, aud was 
•fisrwards lodged in a Lauatic Asylum. 
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nnnoUcdd in Domesday Sarvey, and was thereforo probably bnilt between that Surrey 
and the period here specified. The present chnrch was probably built in the reign of 
Henry VII. The writer is indebted to the kindness of Sir Stephen B. Glynne, Bart^ of 
Hawardeu Castle, for the following obsenrations on its arehiteetnral style, the result of 
two visits, one in 18^'^, the otlier in 1851 — ** and the ooudition of the chnrch,** says Sir 
Stephen, " was certainly very different at the two periods. WaTerton has a nave, and a 
ahortened chancel, with north and south aisles, and a lofty and handsome western 
tower. The latter is of good late perpendicular character, with a large west window of 
four lights, and a doorway having bold foliage and armorial shields in the spandrels. 
It is the great feature of the church, but contrasts rather unhappily with the low and 
inferior character of the body, which bears marks of having beim chiefly constructed 
in a debased period, perhaps in the reign of Elizabeth. The nave has very low arcades 
dividing the aisles — on each side tliree arches, which are pointed but small — the piers 
octagonal. The northern arches are slightly stilted, and the eapitals on this side have 
an ornament which resembles the nail-head. Over the arcades is a clerestory of square- 
headed windows. The roof of the nave and aisles are of very fair timber work, of the 
latter part of the 10th century. The present east wall is said to have been bnilt in 1606. 

** The church has received much improvement since the accession of the present 
Incumbent. The tower arch has been thrown open to the nave, and the interior put 
into a neat and becoming condition, which was not the case fbrmerly." 

There are four good toned bells, on the largest of which is written, " 1615, C. L." A 
date is also on the second bell, with an inscription which the writer coold not decipher, 
but on the fourth bell, bearing the same date, is 

" 1HESU8 BE OUR SPEED. 

W. R.- 

An original certiBcate of the Sheriff &o. of Cheshire, respecting the bells and plate 
in the churches of tliat county, anno 1548, commnnieated firom the Records of the 
Augmenution Offlee, by John Caley, Esq., F,SJl,, shews that at that period there were 
only two bells. 

'* Warton Churohe in the hundred of Broxton, 
Chalise & Patten j . . a ring of bells y.** 

The Living, Waverton is a Rectory, as well as perpetual Cnraey, which is thus 
accounted for. Wheu Chester became a separate See in 1541, the Archdeaconries of 
Chester and Richmond were assigned to it for a Diocese. A custom of great antiquity 
prevailed in the Archdeaconry of Chester, that the Bishop, who is also Archdeacon, in 
right of his See, should have fur a mortuary* on the death of every clergyman dying therein, 
his best horse or mare, bridle, saddle, and spurs ; his best gown or cloak, best hat, best 
npper garments under his gown and tippet ; and also his best signet ring. (Cro. Car. 287.) 

In 1755, it was enacted by statute 28 Geo. II. c 6, that these mortuaries ahomld 
cease, as tending greatly to impoverish the small provision whioh the clergy were able 
to leave for the support of their families, and that in lieu thereof, the Rectory of Waver- 
ton, after the next vacancy, should be appropriated to the Bishop of Chester for the 
time being. This took place during tlie episcopate of Bishop Keene, twelve years after, 
on the death of the Rev. John Preseot in 1767, fh>m which time to the present, the 
Bishop of Chester, as Rector, has always received the tithes of the parish, while the 
duties are performed by a Perpetual Curate, appointed by the Bishop, at a yearly stipend 
of £60, About tlie year 1828, however, a purchase was effected from Queen Anne*s 
Bounty, of 12a. 8r. 13p., in augmentation of the Incumbent's income, who also oeenpies 
the Glebe and Rectory House, which Bishop Gastrell states was bnUt in the year 1710. 

Vaior Ecclcsiasticus, The Living of Waverton is valued in the King's Book (Hemy 
VIII., 1535) as follows — 

R 23 06 08 Pr.A. 8 Syn 1 6 Tri 6 8 

Terrier, There is an old Terrier painted on panels, in a firame in the ehoroh, which 
the writer discovered by the merest chance, wheu the church was nndeigoing extensive 

*" MortunuM," a ti'ill left by a man at hitt tleath, to hit parish church, I6r the recompense of 
or hiH por-ional tit)u>H and offering!) not duly paid in his ufe time. Amortoanr was anciently 
calU'd saitle-sn-at (soiiI-.sLot), which sigrn ificH «M<cunia $epulckrali», or §ifw»botmm a m m m . After the 
coiKiiifMt it was cnlU><i cort-prrsent, beoaose the beast was presented with the body at the ftmeral. 

Jaa/U's Lnv Dictionary. 
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reiMdn in 1845, and whiob be had reprinted and restored.* It was set ap November S, 
17A0. Tbe expense of this table was— <"To Bichd. Vickers, for painting the Table of 
Feet, Xd 3 ; for setting up, &o., 3/." 

CharUitM, Tbe poor of Waterton seem to have been well oared for, but from gross 
negligenee and unjust appropriation, much has been losL The following table of 
beaaflietors is in the church : — 

1620. Hy. Wright gave 0/. y. use, to be given yearly for ever. . 

1038. Robert Farrcr gave 10s. y* use, do 

1642. Peter Barns gave 10/. y. use, do 

1040. William Catherall gave 3/. y» use, do 

10&4. John Tilston, Esq. f^ave 20/. do. do 

16.^4. William Pue gave 5/. do. do 

1002. John Barker gave j£2 11 do. do 

1001. Tilston Bruen, Esq. gave £5 do. do 

1005. liiohttrd Moolson gave £10 do. do 

1674. Peter Muulson gave J£20 do. do 

1702. Richard Mort gave j£ 10 do. do 

1702. Mrs. Elizabeth Button gave X30 do 

1707. Biehd. Bcphson gave XO y« use to the poor of 

Waverton only 
1718. Peter Moulson gave X5 do. do. 

1724« Robert BolliBon gave &V2 do. do. 



"Thos. Lightfoot, Jo. lohnson, Church Wardens, Daniel Cassey, Sidesman, 1704." 

It is stated that a part of this money was expended in the purchase of land, but there 
is no evidenee on the subject whatever. About two acres in Tattersall, claimed by the 
Churehwardeus, is supposed to have been the purchase made. There is an annual sum 
of £\ paid to the poor, beiug the interest on j£20 formeriy borrowed from the pout's 
money, to be expended on the Highways of the Township. 

Cluht. At Huxley the farmers have instituted a Coal Club, for the benefit of t1i<^ 
poor during the winter. There are two Clothing Clubs, the larger managed by the 
Inemnbent, the other, a private one, instituted by Lord Henry Cholmondely, M.P., for 
flie benefit of his cottage tenants at Hatton. The farmers have established a Cattle 
CJnb, which has been of great service. 

8ehool$. Very little attention seems to have been paid to the education of the 
children at an early period. So late as 1787, tliere is an item charged upou the church 
rats for two dozen " Reading Made Easy's and ten Testaments, lU/O," divided among the 
three townships, and "i:2 7s0d. paid Benjamin Button, for 47 Sundays teaching." 
This seems to have been all that was paid for education at that time. In 1844, when 
the writer became Incumbent, there was no school connected with the church, except a 
few children collected by a Dame on Sunday mornings, who instructed thrni much in 
liie msnner of 17b7. At present there are two Daily and two Sunday Schools in the 
parish, at extreme end p. The school at Waverton was built by the Marquis of West- 
minster, but when the children attain a larger growth, they are sent to tlie Endowed 
National School at Hurgruve. T lie school at Huxley was built in 18.')1, through the 
sssistanco of the Lord of the Manor and others. This school is under GoventmeLt 
inspeetion. It has been licensed, and was opened for divine service 12th March, IH.'VS, 
when the late Chancellor Uaikes preached. A Curate is suppoited by the Cheshire 
Rural Chapel Society and tlie Landed Proprietors, who performs two full services earh 
Sunday. 

A Chnreh Missionary Association was formed at Waverton in It^iR, from wliich period 
to 1654, the sum of X'lO'J 8s. has been paid to the Parent Society. 



Til'! T'-rri'T i-. of tli«- -ma- nutui" i^ that of We*t Kirkb\. Viil. i«. V}*, 
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17/A May, 1855. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 

Thb Ret. Db. Tuom, V.P., in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Thomas Warborton, of 122, Falkner Street, was duly elected a Member of tb« 
Society. 

The following Donations were laid npon the table :— 

From the Society. Proceedings of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, volome I, 

1855. 
From Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., F.R.A.S. Notes upon some of the Antiquities of 

France, made daring a fortnight's Excursion, in the summer of 1854. By 

Charles Roach Smith, F.S.A., 1855. 
From T. T. Wilkinson, F.R.A.S. The Lady's and Gentleman's Diary for 1850. 

Mr. Wilkinson exhibited a portrait of Robin O'Green, published at Lancaster in 1780. 
It represents him in the act of singing the ballad called the Burnley Haymakers, at the 
top of which is a rude but characteristic wood -cut. 

Mr. Johnson exhibited a silver table spoon, the assay mark on which showed the 
date of it to be 1720. The bowl was of the usual size of the period. The top formed 
a signet, with the letters ** T.T." united in a heraldic knot. It was found in 1850, in the 
township of Bridge Trafford in Cheshire, and is supposed to hare belonged to Thomas 
Trafford. 

Mr. Whitehead exhibited a piece of '< meteoric iron," from the banks of the TenissS 
in Siberia. It was found by Pallas, and is described as part of a very large mass, 1770. 

Mr. Buxton exhibited a MS Magazine, for the purpose of drawing attention to some 
most beautiful pen and ink etchings by Mr. William Stubs. 

Mr. H. S. Fisher exhibited a large collection of dried plants, in illostiation of bia 
Paper, the reading of which was postponed. 

The Secretary laid upon the table, a copy of the Reprint of Volume I., its price to 
Members will be five shillings. 

The following Paper was then read : — 

An Account of the Life and Writings of the late J. H. Swalo, of LiTerpool, by 
Thomas T. Wilkinson, F.R.A.S. 



%iXk May, 1855. MISCELLANEOUS MEETING. 

The Rbt. Db. Tbom, V.P., in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Thomas Comber, of Edge Lane, Liverpool, and Mr. Thomas Melllog of Bain 
Hill, were duly elected Members of the Society. 

The following Donations were laid npon the table : — 

From John Mather, Esq. Improremente of the Liferpool Docks, by John 
Grantham, Consulting Engineer, pamph. 6to. 1658 ; Fifth Annual Report of the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, 1855 ; Report of the Ptoocedinga on the 
Law of Partnership, by the Liverpool Chamber of Commeroe, April 1st, 18M ; 
Index .to the Local Acto affecting Liverpool and ito neighbourhood. 

The Accounte of the Corporation of Liverpool with their Treasuer, 1884, 
'85 (two copies), m, 38, 89, 40 (two ooj^), *41, '42, '48, '44, '45 (two 
copies), '46, '47. 

The Accounte of the Trustees of the Liverpool Docks, 1886, "Sd, "SO, *40, '41, 
•42, '43, '44, '45, '46. 
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EspMiditan of Dock Committee, (1824-86), and Reports of the Dock 
Bnnrejor, 1886, '43, *48, '44, '40, '46. 

Bfinatet of Proceedings before the Ck>mmitte« of the Hoase of Lords, on the 
Birkenhead Dock Bill, 1844 ; Minates of Endence before the House of Com- 
mons, Birkenhead Dock Bill, 1844. 

Minates of Eridence taken before the Committees of the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords, on the Liverpool Dock Bill, 1844. 

Report of the Police EsUblishment and the State of the Crime, with Tabular 
Returns, for 1842, '43, '44, '40. 

Comparison of the Evidence on the Birkenhead Dock Bill in the House of 
Commons, 8to. pamph. 1844. 

Liverpool Dock Bill, 1844 ; Ditto with MS Alterations ; Ditto, 1840 : Aot, 
1840 ; Bill, 1848 ; Ditto with MS Alterations. 

Mersey Conservancy Act, 1842. 

Draft of Bye Laws for the Borough of Liverpool, with Supplements, 1886. 

Liverpool Improvement Bill, 1842 ; Act, 1842 ; Bill, 1846. 

Liverpool Fire Prevention Bill, 1843 ; Amended after first reading, 1848 ; 
Abstract of; 1843 ; Act, 1843 ; Bill, 1844. 

Liverpool Health of Town and Building Regulations Bill, 1842 ; Act, 1842. 

Liverpool Sanatory Bill, 1846 (two copies); Heads of ditto, 1846; Act, 
1846. 

Liverpool Borough Prison, — Approval of Inspector's Recommendations, 1847. 

Liverpool Clergy Endowment Act, 1838. 

Liverpool Borough Fund Act, 1840. 

Manchester, Bolton and Bury Canal Railway Act, 1881 ; Ditto Canal and 
Railway Act, 1832 ; Inquiry into tlie Tonnage of Coal charged on the Canal 
Navigation, March, 1840 ; Supplementary Report, April, 1840; Report on the 
Charges to Railway Passengers, May, 1840. 

Questions for circulation in populous Towns and Districts, issued by the 
Health of Towns Commissioners. 

Return of the Annual Salaries received from the Corporation of Liverpool, 
(1886-*41), 1841; Second Report of the Special Committee of the Town 
Council, respecting the duties of the Officers of the Council, 1842 ; Statements 
of the Town Clerk, Deputy Town Clerk, and Clerk of Committees, in reference 
to ditto, Nov. 1842 ; Remarks read to (he Council respecting their statements, 
28th December, 1842. 

Liverpool Watering Bill, 1843. 

Report of the Borough Engineer on the general Business of his Department, 
June, J 847 : Ditto interleaved with appendices. 

Report of tlie Finance Committee on the Probable Income and Expenditure 
of the Corporation, 1847. 
From the Society. Proceedings and Transactions of the Kilkenny Archfleological 

Society, two parts, January and March, 1800. 
From the Society. Proceedings of tlie Ashmolean Society, Vol. I. 1832-'42 ; Vol. 

IL 1843-02, sd 1853, 1804, ditto. 
From James Kennedy, Esq., LL.B., late H.M. Judge in the mixe<l Court at Havana. 
Question of tlie Supposed Lost Tribes of Israel, with Appendices on tlie sis 
days of the Creation, and on the Chronology of the World, pamph. 1800. 
Probable origin of the American Indians, with particular reference to that of 
the Caribs, pamph. 1804. 
From the Library Committee, Ouildhall, London. A descriptive catalogue of tlie 
London traders' tavern and oofTce-house tokens current in tlie 17tli century. 
Presented to tlie Corporation Library by H. B. Hanbury Beaufoy, Esq., and 
edited by Jacob Henry Bum, Esq., second edition, IHOO. 
From Morris Moore, Enq. Protest and Counter Statement against the Report from 

the Select Committee on tlie National Oallery, pamph. 180r>. 
From Charles Roach Smith, Esq. Almanach suppute sur le nieridien de Liege, 
parmaitre Mathieu I^aensbergh matheraaticien, pour 1' ann6e 1^01,226** annee. 
Opinions and Testimonies respecting the Museum of Charles Roach Smith, Esq. 
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From W. H. Dobson, Esq. A History tnd Description of the ancient Louses in the 

market-place of Preston, with notices of their successive owners to the present 

time. Extracted from the Preston Chronicle, pamph. 12mo., 1855, two copies. 
From Thomas Sansom, Esq. *' The Eyents," a Liverpool newspi^er, price id. 

Ko.l, May ll)th, 1855. 
From James Boardman, Esq., the author. History and Description of the Barberini 

or Portland Vase, with illustrations, pamph. Svo. 1855. 
From D. Buxton, Esq., editor. Flowers Freshly Gathered, a selection of original 

Poetrj-, 12mo., 1853. 
From H. A. Macfie, Esq. A Letter to the Evangelical Alliance on Brother- Love, 

1847 ; Short Practical Hints on the means of inducing, combining, and directing 

Missionary Efforts, respectfully inscribed to the Presbyterian Church in 

England, 1842. 
From W. Bean, Esq., Liverpool, Francis Brent, Esq., Folkstone, and Thomas 

Sansom, Esq., F.L.S., Liverpool. Several Parcels of Plants for the formation 

of a Herbarium. 

Mr. Macfie exhibited an ancient MS copy of tha Scriptures, with onamented capitals, 
^'c. It is supposed to belong to the 14th century. 

Mr. Sansom exhibited a photograph of a monumental inacription. It was one 
sixteenth of a square inch in area, and contained nineteen lines, the whole of which 
<x>uld be easily read by tlie microscope. Each letter was the one thousandth part of an 
inch in height. It was prepared by Mr. B. Dancer, of Manchester, and could be read 
with a comparatively low power. 

Mr. Thomas Gray exhibited several copper coins, apparently inserted in atone. They 
were taken from the oyster-beds of Kent, where they had been obviously deposited by 
shipwreck. Several of them were East India coins, and on one the date 1803 was visible. 

Mr. Fisher again exhibited the contents of a large Herbaziam, as illnstiative of his 
paper. 

The Churman drew attention to a passage in one of Heylin*a Works, from which it 
appeared that the Cathedrals of England are of two classes, thirteen being of the old or 
secular foundation, and tlie remainder having been founded by Henry VIII., principally 
on the dissolution of the monasteries. 

The following Papers were then read : — 

Remarks upon the Flora of Liverpool, by H. S. Fisher ; On the Hlomination of the 
DiatomaceiD when viewed under tlie Microscope, by Thomas Santom, AShS., F.B.S.E., 
&c. ; and the Conoludiko Addebss, 6y Dr, Hume, Hon* 8ec» 

At the close of the business of another Session, to which every friend of the Society 
looked forward with much interest, tlie Council liave requested me to lay before the 
Members some considerations of a general kind, such as our present position seems to 
require. I have at once accepted the responsibility of doing so ; — ^believing that we 
have always a tendency to lose sight of general principles in the details of papers on 
specific subjects ; and also that it is a mark of wisdom tu notice f&vourable facts, for the 
puqtose of exciting u frequent imitation of them, and unfiivoorable fact8,<^whether of 
actitm or omission, — to secure their avoidance in future. 

Our present position is somewhat i>eculiar. We have been for seven years before the 
public, and numerous gratifying testimonies have been borne to the zeal and success of 
our labours. We have also, since the date of the Societjr'a inauguration, had proofii of 
local interest wliicli have steadily increased ;— each list of members has been larger than 
tlic preceding one, and we havp no reason whatever to suppose that the standing number 
has yet been reached. It is only during the session which is now dosing, however, that 
tlie principal members of the Society have been able to satisfy themselves respecting the 
general arrangement of the business, or to occupy the whole, or indeed any large portion 
of the ground wliich they had originally marked out. The past session, therdbre, as I 
may now almost venture to call it, has afforded a more correet representation of the 
Society's character than any pre>ious one ; the degree of saccess which has attended it is 
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a better meftsore of our actnal capability ; and tbe volume wbich is now in preparation 
win exhibit our whole design and general objects, more truly than any which the mem- 
bers or the public have yet had an opportunity of seeing. 

On comparing the first printed List of the Society with the present one, two facts 
arrest the attention at the same time, — the number of yaluablc members which the 
Sodety has lost, and the still greater number which it has gained. In the removal of 
the former, Death has gathered in a large harvest, some of the most valued of our 
cni^nal members being gentlemen full of years, whose names had been familiar to the 
public, and held in high esteem. Others have been 8ei)arated from us by tliopc accidents 
which are inseparable from a great commercial comnmnity, so tliat we find those whose 
names are in our first list, in almost every part of the world, including tlie remotest 
eolonial possessions of the United Kingdom. It thus happens, that, at the close of 
seven years, exactly one-third of the enlarged Society consists of original members ; 
and that two-tliinls who have joined them, — inspired with the same sentuueiits and giving 
earnest more or less of future promise, — have in some degree *' entered into the labours" 
of their predecessors. In noticing our present position, therefore, it is abs(>lutely neces- 
sary to allude to first principles, and thus to glance slightly at the past. It may also bo 
well to direct our attention, by anticipation to the future. 

The great general object which Uie founders of the Society had in view, may be 
expressed in a variety of ways. It was to collect and classify material objects, and to 
fnoonre information respecting persons, places, and things,— all of which should b^ 
illostraiiTe of tlie two Counties of Lancashire and Cheshire. The publication of results 
followed as a matter of course ; for without this, members who were widely scattered 
could not be instructed ; and otliers who were ready to assist would be without examples 
for guidance. It was hoped that the volumes of the Society would in time be a valuable 
storehouse of materials, for the future historian of the counties, or of any portion of 
them ; and that his task would merely be that of moulding the metal, which we had 
eolleeted in the ore and prepared for use. 

It is evident, however, that though tlie geographical " extension" of the Society was 
not great, the intellectual *' comprehension" exhibited great variety. Wliatever subjects 
it was proper for a local historian to treat of, it was proper for us to investigate; 
including such subjects as local meteorology and topography, antiquities, statistics, tlio 
biography of distinguished individuals, abstract science and its practical applications, the 
results of observation and experiment, the nature of the people and tlieir characteristics, 
natural or acquired.* In the first paper that ever was read to the Society, the following 
passage occurs : — 

** Our basis of operations is anything but nojrow, for it embraces ever}' subject of his- 
toric interest in a given locality. We arc circumscribed only in arc/f, aiul that partly 
from choice and partly from necessity ; but it is difficult to conceive of a Society more 
comprehensive in its genend principles and its details. It is not, for example, a mere 
Documentary Society, nor is it Archaeological alone, nor Genealogical, nor Topographical. 
It is not coufine<l to ony brunch of Natural History, nor to the whole subject ; it is not 
a mere depository of Folk-lore, or a recorder of facts respecting Battles, Churches and 
Ships. With ever}' ouf* of the^e ^ubjerts, aye and witb every other, it claims u connexion ; 
in so far, and only so far as tlicy ti>ud to illustrate the two counties of which tliis town 
is in some respects the naturiil criitre." 

During the Hrst three years of the Society's operations, it was sufficiently ch>ar. that there 
were both materialsin abiimlunce, and earnest willing hibourcrs. Oftheelevcn suhjects which 
are enumerated in tlie original prospectus, almost every one hail met with some elucidation, 
while the greater number might he !»aid to iii<licatc whole classes of )>tipers. Kven of the 
more detailed subjects, enumi-nited in an early and special publiratiuu of the Sorirty, a 
▼ery large number hud met with attention, — but this seemed to l»e rather the result of 



•Tlir prop«iMr»rrif tli»' llrM n '•<>hiti.»7i iit t)i«* iii"« titiL* nt «hi»-li tlioS«>rii'tv wnafiinijih'il, i-xproaoiMl 
liimself tlju«: — " I eiuj luii< y iti-it -•■im' wil! at tii -t ln-Iii-vi* i<iir iil<;'t-tM !•> I>i> im* Mirii-il ; ihut tlii-y 
nill Hff litlli* li)inii<>i)> or ri<ii.ii.iiy li< t«\i • n iiitiuiiLl lii-i>>r> uiiil un'liit*-* tun-, tnuliiiKii^ iiiiil 
parliaiiii-Dttiry paptTi, aiii-t*-ijt p<-ilii:i< •— itn>l inoilciii iii:tM'ifiu'tnr<"<. I^t it !■«' I>iiriie in iniud, 
lluwt'vr-r, tliai all (Ih-m* i-«-iii>> uitliinthr Ili-Ul i>f iiii|uir} uf tliv Li->t(.>riau ; fur thin i** Uii> ixoiHtii 
«by He cttuuut uiiiil ii liiit'l*) itiui uf uur j'lMgiuuiUi''. 
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aeeident than design. The Society had not yet taken any pains to classify its sahjectii 
or to give to each a special evening ; — and thus there was a danger that some snbjecta 
would receiTS undue attention at the expense of others. Indeed, this fiu^t actually occurred. 
Four years ago, the following language was used in the Concluding Address : — 

** It has been assumed not only by strangers but by some of ourselves, that our inquiries 
are exclusively of an archaeological or antiquarian character ; and some gentlemen who 
would gladly have sought a connexion with us, have kept aloof^ from the supposed 
narrowness of our basis. Now it is important to correct an impression so erroneous. 
We embrace every subject in which the historian is supposed to take an interest, — ^in 
short, every local subject which is worthy of a permanent record.** 

It is only necessary to say that this error has since been remedied. The systematising 
of the inquiries of the Society, which took place last autumn, brings before us in order 
each of our great subjects ; and there is no reason that any department or branch of 
these should suffer systematic neglect. The extension of the Society too, enables us to 
read and discuss papers, occasionally, of an abstract character, or which are in no respect 
related to the soil of our two counties. The importance of this last arrangement will be 
evident, when I state that some of the most valuable papers which have come before the 
Society this session, respecting inventions, manufiictures, and philosophical observations 
in Lancashire and Cheshire, would actually have been inadmissible under our old laws, 
except by an alteration of title which would have made the whole appear ridiculous. 

The Session which is just closing has presented a degree of uniform success far 
exceeding the most sanguine expectations of the warmest friends of the Society. It has 
also solved several difficulties and given a practical reply to many doubts and objections. 

One of the first was, that the meetings would be too numerous, and that it would 
not be possible to obtain a supply of valuable matter for them all. The answer is, 
that we have had more than sufficient for twenty-one meetings; for, after reading 
twenty-one formal pspers and fourteen contributions of a less formal character, we have 
been under the necessity of postponing about fifteen papers, some of which were ready 
and in hand, while others were only in preparation. 

Another objection was, that the arrangements are too artificial, and that it is impos- 
sible for the members to cultivate Literature, Science, and Archieology, in exactly an 
equal degree. It should be borne in mind, however, that each of these terms is relative 
and expansive, but not of absolute limitation ; so that what some call Science others 
call Literature, e.g. phUology, statistics, topography, and ethnology. Our laws also provide 
for the equalisation of the supply in special cases, but nothing of the kind has been 
necessary, as papers on all the three subjects have been read during the miscellaneous 
Meetings. 

It was also objected that the members would not attend meetings so frequently held, 
and that the attendance would be occasionally very limited. This prediction has 
oertunly not been verified, for during no former Session were the meetings so well 
attended, nor did they excite so lively an interest. For this, various reasons may be 
assigned, e.g., that the place of meeting is more central, the members are greatly in- 
creased in number, and the evening^ of meeting are so distinot, and to wdU known, 
that arrangements can easily be made for attending them. 

It is important to state, at the same time, that the papers have not deteriorated in 
character ; on the contrary, several gentlemen of acknowl^ged eminence in their several 
departments, have given us aid of great value. Indeed a practical diffieulty is to know 
how we can do justice to all the authors of papers without making our volume larger 
than prudence warrants. In another department, which does not so readily arrest Uie 
attention, the Society has made some progress. Every meeting has brought some 
addition to tlie Library, and occasionally to the Museum. On one or two occasions 
these have been very large ; and even on this last evening of the Session, donations have 
been laid upon our table, more valuable in quantity, variety, and intrinsio worth, than 
"some of our local societies are accustomed to receive in the course of the whole year. 
One donation, of great value, consists of parcels of plants for the formation of a her- 
barium, from Mr. Brent of Folkstone, and Messrs. Bean and Sansom of this town. 
Mr. Sansom has also kindly undertaken to mount them, and to have them ready fbr 
reference by the commencement of next Session. 
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Tlie ftitim progTMs of the Society may be anticipated from a consideration of the 
Afleolties almdy oTercome, and from the arrangements which have been entered npon 
iuf f Wf i n ancnt gnidance. One of the most important of them is a provision made in the 
Iftws fiir placing an Annual Volume of Proceedings and Papers in the hands of every 
mamber. Of coarse it will vary, from time to time, in magnitnde and interest, but it 
wfl] be a regular register of our labours, and ^-ill keep in useful exercise the knowledge 
md intereat of the members and other friends. Several societies, which in past years 
■earned not to feel the value of regular publication, have at length entered upon it, and 
one has just brought up an arrear of eighteen years in its first publication, while another 
defotee two volumes to twenty-one years. 

It may naturally be supposed that a society, which has its centre at one great town 
ef « dittnct will illustrate Uiat immediate neighbeurhood with great or even uimecessary 
mtaateneea ; while many other points of equal importance will, from the absence of 
inreetigmtors, be comparatively unnoticed. Perhaps it is impossible to avoid tliis 
diftenl^ altogether ; but in our case it exists only in a small degree. We have mem> 
ben in almost every part of the two counties, and writers of papers even where we 
have not members ; and even those who are resident in or near Liverpool refer their 
local infimnation and associations to points considerably remote. At present about 
dme-fifths of the members reside within seven miles of the Town Hall ; yet, daring 
tlda aeventh session, half tlie papers have been contributed by persons non-resident ; 
and of the remainder, some have no reference to Liverpool or its immediate neighbourhood. 

It is hoped that this will be the case in a still more marked degree, when Mr. Danson's 
paper and the General Statement which accompanies it have received a wide distribution. 
ft eihibits, in detail, numerous subjects, in connection with which msny gentlemen may 
be able to aaaist us, and no doubt a large number will generously and kindly render their 
aid, in a cause of public usefulness, but of no individual benefit. In treating of places of 
limited extent, or of places which do not afford much matter, some of those papers may 
be exbanstive in their character, but in general they will be valuable, not merely for 
tlifdr positive information, but from being suggestive to the readers of them. 

It ehoiild not be supposed, however, that all the papers will be printed as a matter 
ofeourse. In former years this has nearly been the case, from tlie excellence of the 
matter and from the quantity supplied ; but in future years the matter may vary widely 
in qoality, while it will undoubtedly be abundant in quantity. The members will there- 
fan expect the Coimcil to exercise a wise discretion. 

It ia possible, too, to improve the character of our meetings. The objects which are 
exhibited, from time to time, should always be of interest ; for it is obviously trifling 
with the time of a Learned Society to occupy its members and visitors with the exami- 
nation of things which are neither rare, nor curious, nor illuNtnitive. In strict order, 
anotioe should be sent to the Curator, of objects to bo brought before the meeting; there 
wonld then be some guarantee tliat tliey were thoroughly deserving of attention. In the 
matter of miscellaneous communications, also, I may remark, that they might be more 
freqoent and more varied than they have hitherto becu. It is a mistake to supjioso 
that papers should necessarily be of any fixed length, they should merely express, Ailly 
and explicitly, what the writer has to say. They will, therefore, be very varied in 
magnitude, and those which are shortest or longest may, in certain cases, be those of 
meet interest. 

The conclusion of a session of so much interest is not without a feeling of melan- 
choly, in which I am sure many of tlie nieniberH will participate. It is, at tlie same 
timCy a relief to those who liave occupied positions of proniinsnce ; nor will their labours 
cease with the termination of the meetings. Less than three months will probably 
■nllee to place in the hands of tlie menilMTM another volume ; and the recess on which 
we are all entering will afford new opportunities of prosecuting valuable researches, or 
cf arranging accnmuIattMl materials. Let us part in the hope of meeting in October next, 
not merely to sustain, but to extend tlie character and usefiilness whiL'h have thus fiw 
crowned oar laboturs. 
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Abboy,Mr.,S0S,S03. 

Abinguon, cemetery at, 39. 

Abundance of insects, 230, 340, 241. 

Academy at Warrington, 87. 

Acts of Parliament, see Libiubt, Additions to 

Adrain, Itobert, dedication to, 15G. 

Advantages of instractin^ the deaf and domb, 136. 

Age of tlie toad, 216 ; its inclusion supposed, 217. 

Agriculture, local, its condition, 46*. 

Aikin, Arthur, letter from, 85. 

Alkin, Miss Lucy, 83 ; note from, 20*. 

Aikin family, members of, 05. 

Akerman, J. Y., 35, 36; his opinion of Saxon 

swonls, 10 n. ; present at barrow-digging, 8. 
Alcove or summer house, 8H. 
Aldborongh, cemetery at, 24, 39. 
Allcock,Jobn,3l*. 
AUectus, coins of, 5. 
Almanacks, various, 32*. 
Alternations in literature, 51. 
Altitude, its influence on botany, 45*. 
Amber, ornaments of, 14. 
America, cobalt found in, 41. 
America, project of settlement in, 71 ; Priestley's 
views rt'si>ecting, 72 ; his reception thf re, 73 ; 
details of residence at Northumberland, 73, 74, 
75. 
Amusement, places of, 49*. 
Ancient Liverpool, model of, 33* ; bird's eye view 

of, ;»*. 
Andemach on the Rhine, stones from, 225. 
Angles, settled where, 25. 

Anglo-Saxons, ethnology of, 38 ; antiquities des- 
cribed, 4*n.; coins, 21; tumuli, 2; character- 
istics of. 2, 3. 
Annual volume, 81*. 
Antiquaries, society of, donor^ 9*. 
Antiquaries and naturalists, bst of, S21. 
Antrim, county, curious bead found in, 98. 
Apollonius. Liverpool, 148 
Appeal to tlie publio oy Priestley, 70 ; its effects, 

71. 
Archjeoloot, division of, 40*; meetings, 9*, 20*, 

32*, 30*, 51*. 
Arobasological mine, 32*. 
Archfeological society of Chester, donor, 26*. 
Abcu^solooy and Natural Bistobt, cov- 

nexiok bktwekn, 210. 
Archery, Saxon, 36. 

Arrows and bows, use of among the Saxons, 36. 
Ashmolean society, donor, 57*. 
Asturias, cobalt found in, 41. 
Atherton, Henry, paper by, 40. 
Aughton, Mr., 106. 
Authors op Papers — 

Atherton, Henry, 40. 

Barber. O. H.. 27*. 

Bonn, Edward, 97, 31*. 

Buocke,!-'. RP., 81. 

Buxton, David, 49 127. 

Clarke, Joseph, F.S.A., 210. 

Clements, John, 10*. 

Dansou, J. T., 42*. 

Fairholt, F. William, F.8.A., 61. 

fforington, Miss, 18*. 



Fisher, H. 8., 1C.>. 

Orogson, C. S., 237. 

HiU, Rev, J. W., M.A., 62*. 

Hume, Dr., 22*, 58*. 

Kcndrick,Dr.,82. 

Ladr, a, 27*. 

Lord, Lieut W., R.N., 235. 

Marsh, J. F., 65, 27*. 

Mayer, Joseph, F.SJk., 178. 

Milner, WilUara, 8*. 

Moore, Rev. l*homas, 12*. 

Munch, Professor, 33*. 

Robson, John, 90. 

Ryhmds, Thomas G., 114, 16*. 

Sausom, Rev. John, A.B., 21*. 

Sansom, I'homas. AJj.S., 173. 

Stephenson, O. W., 16*. 

Stonehouse, James, 27* 33*. 

Wilkinson, Thomas, F.RJL.S., 143. 

W^orsaae, J. J., 33*. 

Wright, Thomas, 1. 
Avison, Thomas, chairman, 32*. 
Azores, ferns fh>m, 16*. 

B 

Babington, Charles Cardale, honorary member, 

5* n. ; quoted 168, 170. 
Badby, Cemetery at, 23, 85, 30. 
Baker, Mr., 169, 171. 
BaloanqnhaU, Walter, D J)., 10*. 
Bamberg, instruments of ponishmeat at, 03. 
Banners in Leylaud Church, 19*. 
Barbauld, Rev. Rochemont, 94. 
Barbauld, Mrs. Letter fh>m. 84. 
Barber, O. H., Australian glossary, 27*. 
Barfreston Down, cemetery at, 38. 
Barham Down, sword (torn, 9 ; cemetery at, 38. 
Barrett, Thomas, opposes Imutow digging, 4. 
Barrow Furlong, cemetery at, 25, 39. 
Barrow Diguing, 1 ; objects of it, 1. 
Barnes, Zaohanah, 901. 
Barometer, condition of, 237. 
Basins, probably Roman, 18 ; Saxon, 19. 
Bateman, Mr., his moseiim, 228. 
Battle axe, 32. 
Baudot, M.. 31. 
"Bav"ofthedog, 218. 
Beads of glass, their form and worlananship, 98 ; 

supposed to be of Irish moncUbctare, 07. 
Beads, Saxon, 14 ; various, 9* 
Beakesboume, cemetery at, 6. 
Bean, William, donor, 56*. 
Beaver, former retreat of, 227. 
Bede, quoted, 25. 
Bedford, James, PhJ)., donor, 7*. 
Belfast, bead found near. M. 
Bell, John Gray, donor, 18*. 
Bells, West Kirkbj, insoripUon on, 15*. 
Benefiutors of Waverton, 56*. 
Ben Johnson united with Laws*. 50, n. 
Bonn, Edward, donor, 9* ; eznibiter, 0*, 31* ; 

papers by, 97, 31*. 
Bentley. Mr., patentee of xifle, 10*. 
Boowuli, poem of, 103, 101 ; statements in, 94. 
Billisdon, cemetery at, 25, 99. 
Bills, See Lib baby, AnDinova to. 
Birds, destntction of by Fanners, S30. 
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Birmini^itfii, settlMnent of Priestley there, 67; 

lioti, appedL oonoeniliitf, 6H. 
Blaoait| appUeaiiun of cobalt blai^ to, 40. 
Blanath, trMtmeot of, 43. 
Blaekbomef Mrs. Anne, 03. 
Btacknore, incladed in Johnson's lives, 05. 
Bhwk oadde, how oUtainml, 47. 
Blewbniy, cemetery at, 35, 30. 
Bio* Coat Hospital, subscribers to, support most 

of the other charities, M*. 
Bow, wild, task of, 227. 
Boordman, James, donor, 32*, 58* ; exhibiter, 30* ; 

eommunication fh>m, 40* ; 40* u. 
Bohemia, cobalt found in, 41. 
Bolt f6r door, 17. 
Bfloea scattered over graves, S2. 
Buiioke, F. K. P., paper by, HI. 
Books, see Libba.bt Additioxs to. 

Books, in Leylaud Church, 10*. 

Botanical Geography, 4.'}*. 

Botany descriptive, 40* ; applied, 45*. 

Bolfield, Deriah, donor, 0*. 

BottHng process, 44. 

Bonlt, Joseph, donor, 1ft*. 

BonndMies. various, 42*. 

Bonnie pan, explorations at, 8 ; 38. 

Bowls, probably Koman, 18. 

Bows and arrows, use of among tlie Hoxons, 30. 

Bnnak, Hcottish, 03 ; onliuary, 7* ; do. curious, 7*. 

Biaaaington, cemetery at, 30. 

Breach down, explorations at, 8; sccattas from, 21. 

Brent, Francis^ donor, 58*. 

Brewster, Sir l)avid, houomry member, 5*u. 

Biidgo across the Pool in Livorpx>l, 40*. 

BridflsaiJoca], 47*. 

BriStTHenry A. donor, 38* ; exhibitor, 38*. 

Biitanni, 100, lot. 

BninsB AvTiQuiTiis, Objects in Glass, 07. 

Brltlah Aaaociation, invitations to, 3* ; moetiiif; 
of, 9* ; entertainment to, 3*, 3*n ; honnrar>- 
members from. 4* n. ; arms of rrosidouts, 4*u.' 

Biitiah tnmoli, 2. 

Bronsa sprig. 233. 

Brown bear, in this conntry, 227 

Browne G. Mansticld, elected ord. mem. 37* ; 
exhibiter, 52*. 

Brain the bear, story of, 11*. 

Bockles, Haxon, 11, 12; material and fomi, 11, 1*2. 

Backet, Haxon, 10; materials of, ll»; u^rq, I!); 
size uf, 10 ; iliscunsiou coucoming, lOii, 2Uu. 

Backets, various, 3i). 

nalletfl, instmmcntj for extracting, 8*. 

Bungay, cemetery at, 30. 

Bunlett, Peter P.", 2in). 

Burnett, Gilbert, " fast Hormon " by, 3H«. 

Boxton, David, 0* ; pupfTs l»v, 40, 1*J7 ; donor, 58*; 
exhibitor, 33*, 52*. CAi* ; ii-iimrkM liy, M*. 

Byerley's Fauna of Liverpool, referred to, if37. 

C 

Caenbv, cem«*terv at, 21, 30. 

*' Calking; whiit, !.'>. 

Cambrian An*ba>o]nfncal A'='<ior'i[itton, donor, 33*. 

Cambriilgff Antii|uariiui Hi*rii-ty. iloiiur, 0*. 

CameloiNuni, re|>n>:ieututiou o{',-J-)*i. 

Canals, local, -17*. 

Canongate Kdinbnrgb. brank found in, 01. 

Can^^twa, vim«> fniiud iti. Hi, hv. 

CauvaMiug fur churitie?* nug^rstious ro'^pecting. 

85*. 
Ganmnin*. coinn nf, '». 
Car^intf of St. <ieorgo and Drnpm, l(i* ; details of 

exf<-iitiiin. lt»*. 
Cat-. M..n mid Co.. an7. 
CoKtb- lt\iliaiii, rt'iiit'terv- nt. '.'I, .>'.'. 
Castl'.' Ellon, cenn !♦ r> nt. :n». 



Castleheod. rrie!>U<4\ s vi^it lo, 08. 

Cat-stono, Luvluud, 18*. 

Cnuty, II. J., donor, 50* ; exhiblU>r, bO*, 

Ccltuioidd, portion i>f, 31*. 

Cemcteriert, Anglo-Saxon, many destroyetl, 23. 

Cemeteries, Saxon, many little known, 25. 

Cestcrsoverj ocinotei-y at, 25, 30. 

CbalTerfl, Ilichard, ItiH workn, 100; his seorchOH 

for»onprock,IOl ; distippointmeut, 192; success, 

102 ; biH iIlneH!4 and deatii, 103. 

CUAIUUBN AT MEETINUS. 

Avison, Thomas, F.8.A., 32*. 

Danson, I. Towns, F.S.8., 51*. 

Dawson, Henry, 10*. 

Mc.Quie. Peter R., 11*. 

Moore, Thomas, son., 1*. 

Thorn, Rev. Dr.. 7*, 7*, 0*, 18*, 20*, 21*, 26*, 

2«*, 33*, 37*, 3>»*, SO*, :W»*,50*, 51*, 50*, 50*. 
Clianiliors of Uonimerco. 4H*. 
Chunlicleor, the cock, ntory of, 10*. 
CharU'H I., encournged learning, .OOn. 
Charl(>s V. of Spain, his reign date of masks of 

])uniMlinient, 02. 
Cbtinnti, M., donr)r, 31»*. 
Charter, uUusion to, 2*n, 
Chartliani down, :iH ; e\]dr>rations at, 3, 6. 
Charitable luKtitdtion'^, AH*. 
CbaritieM in Liverpool, KUbscribers to, 22*. 
" Chatelaine," Saxon, lo. 
Cbatliani, cemetery ut, 30. 
Chancer exeliide<l fnmi Johnson's lives, 55. 
Chesbire, numerous insect* in, 2;i0. 
Chester Mystery ria>M, «•. 
Chester. Roman stones (liMtinguishablo at, 228. 
CbesHell down, eemeUM-y at, 2:J, 30. 
Cbolmondely, liUily Mary, :J4*. 
CbriHtian Street, why so' called, 200. 
Christnian, Rev. Ilenry, donor, 51*. 
Christinas Carol?*, 8*. 
Chronicle, ancient monnsoript, 21*. 
Charrh objectn, MubHcribers to, 22*, 
Churchover, cemetery at, 25, 30. 
i:liurcb at Over, dcHcription of, 35*. 
Church of Wavorton, 53*, M*. 
Church of West Kirkby, description of, 13*. 14*. 
Clarke, Mr. Joseph, 32; elected hou. mom., 2t)* ; 

paper by, 210. 
ClemeutH, John, exhibitor, (»• ; paper by, 10*. 
Clubs at Wavi»rton, .V>*. 
C<»iU, local, U* ; its local effoctfli. 45*. 

COIIALT, MANrFACirHK OT, -ID, 

Cobalt lirst applied to printing on earthenware in 
Liver]>4H)l, 4i^ : abaiidouui(>nt (»f old idau of 
uiannfacture, l.O. 

Cobidil. a (ienuan personification, 40. 

C«»cbet, r Al»be, M-J ; deceiv«'<l. •?<» ; nndereiv<Hl, 
:\0; uriis fiiiinil by, 9:i; his work, :il; his book 
subsciibedfor. 2i>*. 

Ct»iiis, variou>4, -'1. 

Ct)lche><ter. i'Kiinli'ry at. 2-', '.i'J. 

Colouring of >:la«.- he:iils, «••». 

Comber, Tbonms, ebdid on.1. mem., .Vi« ; c\ 
bibiter. .'il*. 

Coiiitiineil lilt, I'burrh objcctH, 20*. 

('••nil IS, Sax I Ml, I'», l»i. 

('onnnerre nf Snxnns. :U. 

Ctinimep-e, l.ifiil. eMiri'ir and interior, !«•. 

Ciinniulunce-.. vari'iui, :>.{•. 

Coni-^toM luki*. II*. 

('■•ti'^taiitiui' t iiim!>, C'iIih uf..'>. 

('•>n>nirliiuu. Lmil Albert, x. 

rmMiibi'. S:i\un ii'iiiaiU'i at. m, ."V*. 
I Co oMiiiiati-<. nil ilii»l nf. ni<\s ebieflv in n*ie, |,V2. 
iriipli -t..ii. , Ke\. I»r..of \\f.;i hirkb'v. III*. 
I Ci'pr.ibti -, ili-ri»\cr\ -t in Ni-w llollund, 3k*. 

Cop\ii<«M teniir. . \7* 
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Cordon . Ralph , 206 ; articles manafactures by, 9O9. 

Cornwall, cobalt foand in. 41. 

Cottgrave. cemetery at, 34, 39. 

Cotton, Clement, concordance, 33*. 

Council, statement by, 40*. 

Cooncil, special duties of, 3* n. 

COWLET AND TUB TOiSTS OF THB SBVBNTBINTH 

Ckntubt, 49. 
Cowley a popular poet, 52; an essayist, 61. 
Cowlow, cemetery at, 39. 
Cowrie shells. 21. 

Oraik's remark on editions of Cowley, 52. 
Crimes of rulers, 112. 113. 
Crupper, Peter (Joseph) 03. 
Crosby, Great, a west prospect of, 179. 
Crosse, J. N., elected, ord. mem., 32* ; donor, 30*, 

32*; exhibitor. 32*. 
Crown, supposed, 29 ; explanation of, 30. 
Crucible, ancient, 31*, 32*- 
Crime, details of, 47*. 
Cnddmden, Cemetery at, 25, 39. 
Curates of Waverton, 53*. 
Curates of West Kirkby, list of, 13* 
Curator, attention of, 1* ; thanks to, fi*. 
Curious mathematical problem, 14B. 
Cathbert, Archbishop, 5. 

D 



Dale, Rev. P. 8.. exhibiter, 27*. 




Whiter, 38*. 39*, 52*. 

Dartford, rubbings from, 20*. 

Darideis, quotations fWim, 56, 59. 

Davies, Rev. J. 8., 21* 22*. 

Davies, William, his editorship and death, 151. 

Dawson, Henry, chairman, 16*. 

Day, Josiah, arms in front of house, 181 n. 

Dbap and Dumb, In'stitdtions fob, 127. 

Deaf and Dumb, 300 ; schools for, 12B ; none a 
century ago, 128 ; their education a pennanent 
insUtution, 143. 

Deaftiess, it was thought, should not be cured, 
133 ; excludes knowledge, 138 ; worse than in- 
ability to read and write, 129. 

DMth of members, 59*. 

Decimal coinage, remarks on, 8*. 

Decline of Liverpool potteries, 193. 

Deer, various bones of, 237. 

Delamere. Lord, possesses Over, 34*. 

De la Beene, 8ir Henry, on pottery, 178 n. 

Denham. 8ir John's testimony to Cowley, 63. 

Dennet. Mr., 33. 

De Perthes, M., researches of,d3* ; his discoveries 
oonfiimed, 38*. 

Derby teapot, 187. 

DexnJiall Abbey. 33*. 

Description of tide.^ange, 334. 

Devizes, cemetery at, 85, 39. 

DlATOMACBJB, ILLUMINATION OF WITH MlCBOB- 
COPB, 173. 

Dice. 8axon, 20. 

Dickinson punch-bowl, 197. 

Dick's pepper-box, 194. 

Difficulties in instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 

133. 
Difficulties in working the Society, 40*. 
Difficulty of obtaining information respecting 

Cobalt, 40. 
Dinton, cemetery at, 35, 39. 
Dishes, probably Roman, 18 ; 8axon, 19. 
Diomedes, figure of, 81, 82. 
Diploma of Historic Society, 5* n. 
Dobson, W. H., donor, 58*. 
Documents respecting Sadler k Green, 185, 186. 



Dolon, figure of, 81, 82. 

DoNOBs.— Architectural, Archnolooical, and His- 
toric Society, Chester, 26* ; Architectural So- 
cieties of Northampton, York, Lincoln, Wor- 
cester, and Bedford, 52* ; Aamnolean Society, 
57* : Bedford, James, 7* ; Bean. William, 58* ; 
Bell, John Gray, 18* ; Benn, Edward, 9* ; Board- 
man. James, 58* ; Botfield, Beriah, 9* ; Boult, 
Joseph, 18* ; Brent, Fras.. .'SS* : Bright, Henry 
A., 38* : Buxton, David^^* ; Cambrian Aichi»- 
ologicai Association, 33*; Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society, 9*; Cauty,H. J., 50*; Channa, 
A.. 39* ; Christmas, Rev. Henry, 51* ; Crosse, 
J. N.,26*,33* ; Danson, J. T.,52* ; Dobson, W. H. 
58*; Dunkin, Alfred J., 32*. 40*, 62*; Ethno- 
logical Society. 18* : Oath Samuel, 32* ; Gray, 
Dr. and Mrs., 7* ; Oregson, Mrs., 11* ; Ouild- 
hall Library Committee, 57* ; Hall, John, 11* ; 
Harland, John, 9^ Hibbert, Thos. D., 9* ; Hill, 
Rev. J. W., 52* ; Hindley, Edward, 26*; Hunt, 
A. W., 9* : Inman, Dr., 39* ; Johnson, Henry, 
30*, 39* ; Kendriok. Dr.. 11* ; Kennedy, Judge, 
57* ; Kilkenny Aroheologicail Society, 9*, 30*, 
38*, 57* ; Lamb, David. 80*; libruy and Mu- 
seum Committee of the Town Council, 9* ; 
Literary and Philosophical Society, 16*; Lon- 
desborongh. Lord, 51* ; Macfle, R. A., 58* ; 
Marsh, J. F., 30*, 36* ; Mason, W. L, 9* ; 
Mather, John. 30*, 56* ; Mayer, Joseph, 56* ; 
Moore, Morris, 57* ; Norfolk and Norwich 
Archasological Society, 31*; Rathbone, Theo- 
dore W., 7* ; Rawlinson, RoberL9*, 36*; Rich- 
ardson, Samuel, 7* ; Uyder, Thomas firom- 
fipld, 38* ; Sansom, Rev. John, 18* ; Sanaom, 
Thomas, 18*, 56*: Smith, Chariee Roach, 9*, 
51*, 57*; Sooieti^ d' Areh»ologi« d' Orleana, 
33* ; Society of Antiquaries, London, 9* ; So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, Nonnandy, 39* ; Society 
of Antiquaries, Scotland, 9*; Statistical So- 
ciety, 16* ; Stewart, James G., 31* ; Stontibonse, 
Jamea, 36* ; Thorn, Dr., 30*, 31* : Whitehead, 
J. W., 9* ; Wilkinson, Thos. T., 7*. 56* ; Wood, 
J.N.,37*; Tatea, Joseph B., 61*; Torkahire 
Fhlloso^cal Society, 56*. 

Douglas, Rev. James, 6. 7; hia erron, 7; had 
access to Fanssett's collection, 8. 

Driffield, cemetery at, 35, 99. 

Dryden, Sir Henry, Bart., 33. 

Diyden, his poetic character. 58. 

** Dnmbie Dykes," origin of the term, 141. 

Dunkin, Alfred John, donor, 39*, 60*, 68*. 

E 

Earpioks, Saxon, 15. 

Earrings, Saxon, 14. 

East Anglian inteiments, 94. 

Esthwaite lake, 44*. 

East Saxons, cemeteries of, 30. 

Eaulne, valley ofLS9; glaaa veeael liraiid at, 39; 

urns found at, 33. 
Educational objects. 89*. 
Eel pies of snakes, 313n. 
Egyp^l<»' antiquities, tmporCanoe of, 939 
Eisteddfod, pnze esMv at, lShx» 
Elephant, Asiatic and Indian, 99a 
Elephant and mouse, 999. 
Elizabeth and Anne^timee ol^ Ulnstrioiu, 49. 
Elk Irish, bones of, 988. 
Enfield, Dr., episUe to, 86. 
England, Priestieys opinion of^ 85. 
English ikistory, meagre till Angutine'B time, 100. 
Envermeu. bucket from, 90. 
Epistola of Gildas, 119 ; daaoriptive and troihftil, 

113. 
Etall on the Border, exonzaion to, 97*. 
Ethnological Society, donor, 10*. 
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-_, .. _J DUunJ I PoUiBrgtU, SmbdcI, ntldenc* al 

•T.ni.SW; loclLIV*. Fnu.hlninplnBtJonaf piw»i 

aswBirmMb— Bam, Ednrd. »-. 3i« ; Bo»rdFr»noe, PriesLey's opinion of, fli 

^M,Jim«,N*;Brigbt,H. A..af ~ - . _. 

Quoit* H., SI*: BnxbHi, Diijd. X 

Cmatt.B.i^W'-.CiimmU.loha.a*: Cnmbcr, Fright, cuue of dnlh In birdi.MO. 

_ ... _ ;D.lB.Rev. - 



Ounioyln at Lrilud Chan 
Ou£, Hunuol. donor, 33*. 

Pmiui'a Dimryt coDtrib 
GealoiTT, looaJ, 44*. 



lln.,16*: lidilarid*, wiuiud, M- '; L^ 

«•; ll^f»r,'jMapli,V*, m«.a»>|M*; M 
PMwB..3e*,3a>, «1*! Milnrr, WilUu 
Moon. Bn. ThDmaa, 11*; FduIb. Jobn.l 
«■: IUmiBar,H.O.,3«* Sa<- Rwd. U 
M*i Babwia, Jobs. V*; Bagen, K. J 
BjliBda, Thomaa O., 40* ; Hnnioni, T 
li^,M>'.8tHWt,Jamea0..3H<; Hi.m> 
JaB«>,3a*,At*; Tbom, I>r., ST- ; wbii 
J-W^ltaj WflUHoa.Tho[nuT.,a3',^ 



BlUbtUona, Tariooa. i1 




KSSt, F. W.. liliutnliiHi i3. T 
Futta^Coiria^"- 



paper hy. SI 
f Kire-toa, 



UluBOblmuronnillD lRlaiid,VI; uA« 

.IppUi, 97. 
(ILniupi", nriiiciral niKlieTii of. 1T4. 
UlBKK Ch>prl. Wnt Klrkb], ll>. 
01*in!,Jotii,lS». 
OmfUu, I>-..,Kd.l,hi.ho.,k,»S. 
a olden UonmaJpr, IM. 
(I'KHlTicb roun. miUury maik at, K. 
Gooil.rin, Mr., binnautrj, *l». 
"-■^Tol,*>a< KIrklv. 1»». 



Oraj, Mm., donor.T*. 

Ony llioniaa. exhiblter, S8*. 

Urcu Ksbruiiin'lnlrmiplnl lil 



U ABtlqnIIlM, 3* n., 4* n., 0* d. i daaorip- 1 UregHon. Ciurira Htsnri, *xliL)il 

WK oL to*. tit- 2t7. 

rill soUacIian deacrihed, 1 ; aUndnl Id u C 

aatkoal laoiiraacBI. W: parrblanl ' 

Ifnar.M: rafued bf BriUah Muhud 
IkaaslwilT, Thamaa. mugs of. 191 , ISii. 



■,MlM,niblblier, IH*; paper by. 1»*. 
-— Td,»hi!rBf.mnil,ST: tr 




narkro-T, wildraie al, TO. 
IliuUInn Htl.l, i-CDdtrrr 11. :» 
Hail Rniiular on ■now ciT.uli, Il«. 
Hair-plh<,Raion, 11. 

Mglh In WanrtoD pariah, Sfl*. 
HatiLiuir, Auinixtuii^ vlf«tnl urd. mmi.. 
mo-ii'lor l>trivool,¥)*i PiLlbiirr.Xl 
naT.1iiian,J. W.,aibil>iur,KI*,tl*,3na. 
Hani >lriiiT<i.ren>arki ou. n>. 



>t,»,»ibirkfi>aiulal. 



tlarrimb]!. Lurd, Irllw thjln,4*n; pn 
Ilarinnp. Mr., hi* n>|ri<tnn of Ibo ■iod 

>II.II.IU.1.4Mbip,W. 

Ilrpi'f'iKK'n. hirtli plara ot Fanault, .1. 
Il.'rri.lat Bi pnttarr. Mil. «>«. 3M B 



C6* 



H«roalaneum potters, remoTal from Buralem, 
303. 

HerioCs Hospital, architect of, 10*. 

H«>xagoiiAl prinns of pnow, 119. 

Hibbert, lliomaf) D., donor, 9*. 

Hilbre lAland, tide-gautfe at, £». 

HiU, Bev. J. W., exhibilcr, 3H«, 52»; donor, 64*; 
paper by, .V2«. 

Hillier. Mr, his oxcavation**, 27 n ; 37. 

Hilton. William, death of, IW. 

Hinde, Rev. Edroiind. elected ord. mem., iO*. 

Hindley, Edward, donor, 2©*. 

Hirst, George, orpaiiist, 4* n. 

Historic Society, badge of, 4* n ; re^nilar increase 
of, M* ; Hoylake antiquities belonging to, 4* n ; 
original object of, 4<»*. 

History of tui two Countiks, matebials for, 
99. 

Hoare, Sir R. C, his clarification, 8. 

Holcroft, Sir Thomas, »4*. 

Holden's tables, degree of accuracy, 936. 

Holt, John 93. 

Honeycomb process, 4*^. 

Hooker's opinion of the coantry, 57. 

Hooben, his treatise. 29. 30. 

Howard, the philanthropist, resided at Warring- 
ton, M ; residence of, H8 : superintendence of 
printing, 99 ; his habits. H9. 90. 

Hoylake, submarine forest of. 223, 220. 

Hoylake Antiquities exhibited, 4*n.; tract des- 
criptive of, 4» n. 

Hull microscopists. mode of Ulnminating, 178; 
first discoverers of lines on Diatomacew, 176. 

Hume, Dr., fi*, 40*, 51*: communications from, 
»• ; exhiblter, 16«. 26,» 27», 33», 38* ; HojhAe 
antiquities, lent by, 4* n. ; remarks by, 8* ; 
paper by, 22*, 58*. 

Hungary, cobalt found in, 41. 

Unnsbury Hill, cemetery at, 35, 39. 

Hunt, A. W., donor, 9*. 

Hurst street, tobacco-pipe kiln at, 210. 

Husband's Bo<«wurth, cemetery at, 39. 

Huxley, township and manor, 52*, 53*. 

Hydrography, exterior, 43* ; intenor, 43*. 



Icklingham, cemetery at, 24. 
Ingarsby, cemetery at, 25, 39. 
Ileden, explorations at, 3. 
Inman, Dr., donor, 39*. 
Inventory of Mrs. MUton's effects, 29*. 
Invitation, the, a poem, 84. 
Ireland, influx of labour from, 49*. 
Ixworth, cemetery at, 84, 99. 

J 

Jackson. Rev. J., incumbent of Over, 37*. 

Jacob, J. G., exhibiter. 32*. 

Jefferson, President, 1 tter to Priestly, 79; ditto 

accepting a dedication, 80. 
Jennings, Jos., 15*. 15*n. 
Johnson, Henry, donor, 20*, 39* ; exhibiter, 8S*, 

39*, 40*, 56*. 
Johnson, his character as a critic of poetry, 54 ; 

his opinion of Cowley, 52; subjects of his 

admiration, 64. 
Jones, Inigo, 10*. 
Jones, Mr, of Nantwich. 27*. 
Julius Caesar, battle with Britons, 3. 
Justice, administration of, 48*. 
Jutes, settled where, 25. 

K 

Keble's opinion of Johnson's criticisms, 54. 
Kemble's testimony, 100. 



Kendrick, Dr., donor, 11* ; exhibiter, SO* ; paper 

hy,82. 
Kennedy, James, LL.B. , donor, 57*. 
Kent, An^lo-Saxon tumuli in, 2; history of, 32* ; 

Saxon cemeteries in, 38. 
Key, supposeil, 18. 
Keys, Saxon, 16. 
KiUcennv Archsological Societv, donor, 9*, 90* ; 

W ; 5"7*. 
Kinjnton Derbv, cemetery at, 23. 85, 39 ; xana from, 

24. 
Kin|!ston down. )H>lt from, 17; key from, 18; 

buckles fVimi. 11, 12; chatelaine from, 15; dice 

from, 90 : fibul«> fnon, 13 : tag and other Dbjeeta 

from, 17 ; tweezers fr»m, 15 ; weapons from, 10. 
Kingston parish, numerous barrows in, 4, 38, 
KirUaud, Mrs., brooch belonging to, 10*. 

L 

Lakes in Lancashire and Cheshire, 43*. 

Lamb, David« donor, 20*. 

Lancashire and Yorkshire Sehools of Geometry, 

152. 
Land tax, 47*. 
Lauded propertv. 47*. 

Language used tor impression Rnd expression, 199. 
I.atch keys supposed, 28. 
Latham, Dr., honorary member, 5*n. 
LauKnnne, cemetery at, 31. 
lAwes imite<l with Ben Jonaon, fiOo. 
Laws code ofL 2*n. 
Laws of the Society, 11*. 
Le Pilote de la Somme, quoted S3*. 
Leece-street* why so named, 189. 
" I^eeds Correspondent,** contribatoiv to, 163. 
Leicester, branks in use at. 04. 
Leicestershirs, cemeteries inJO. 
Lepidopteroos insects of the District, 837. 
Lepidoptera, proportion of known speoies found 

here, 838. 
Letters of Priestlev, how acquired, 00. 
Leyland Church, views frtmi, 18*. 
Leyu^xd Old Church, paper on, 19*. 
Library Committee, OuUdiiall, donor. 57*. 
Library of Society, 40* ; condition of, 1* ; reaohx- 

tions respecting, 97*. 
Library and Museum Committee, dmor, 9*. 

Library, Additions to. 
1. Book: 
Athennom, for 1854, 90*. 
Bum on London Trmra* Tokflsu, 67*. 
Buxton's Flowers F^vahly Gatli«red, 98*. 
Byeriev's Fauna of Liverpool, 10*. 
Chaucer's Works. bL leCt., 1649, 90*. 
Chester Chronidle and other papan. 1799, II*. 
Cochet's Nonnandie Soatarndne. iO*. 
Oroke's Thirteen Psahiis, &o., 10*. 
Crow, Captain, Liiis of, 90*. 
DunUn's Archaologioal lGn«, and Hlatoiy of 

Kent. 39*, 60*, 68^. 
Gray's (Dr.) List of the Genera of MoDoaoa, 

7*. 
Grav'a fMrs.) Flgoraa of MoUiMecwia Antmala, 

7*. 
Gregsoa's Fragmanta, with addttfona. 11*. 
HalliweU'a Eariy Naral Ballada of S&glaad, 

20*. 
Hunt and Maaon. on Brirkanhaad Prloiy, 0* 
Hunter'a Aoooont of Lopaat, lea., 98*. 
Jack of Dover, 90*. 

Laensburgh's Almanao for Uain, 1861, 6T*. 
Lindsay's Coinage of the Paitmaiia, 0*. 
Londeshorongh'a MiaeaDanaa Oraphica, 61*. 
liondon Bfagaiinafor 1737, 11*. 
Marah'a Aceoant of the MiHon Pi^ani, 96*. 
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Mmod tod Hunt, mo Uunt^ 

MotM Mid Qneriea, 6 toIh., Si)*. 

PMBphleii, f.eap 4to, 170»4, 11*. 

PnaiTiat on Anuqnitiet, S2*. 

Balneook't Aoooimt of tho NorUiem B«r, to 
1888, 38*. 

Btamom'M (R«t. John) Esther, a Saored 
DnmuLld*. 

Smith's (C. R.) Collectanea Antiqua, yoI. ili, 
p. 4, 9*; ToLiT.p. 1,51*. 

^— — — — — Notee on some of the Anti- 
quities of France. 18.^5. fitf*. 

8fi«ed'a England, Wales, Scotland, and Ire 
Imd, ISmo, 1878, 11*. 

8p«Deer'a Faery Qaeene, 4to, Lon., 1618, 30*. 

Btooehoiiae's Btranirer in l^iycrpool, 26*. 

Tlium'a LiTerpool Churches and Chapels, 21*. 

Worsaao'a Account of thu Itoyal Museum at 
Copenhagen, 9*. 

Wright's edition of St. firandan. 20*. 

on the County Palatine of Chester, 51*. 



1. Zieamed Societie*, traMg€iction9 and proceed- 

ABMuaries, society of, London, Archajolugia, 

ToC zzzT, part 2, U*. 
^-^^— — ^— Proceedings of, 

Kos. 37, 38, 89. 40, 9*. 
■ ' List of Fellows, 

Ibr 1864,9*. 
Arehcologia Camhrensls, No. xz, 33*. 
Aahmolean Society, Oxford, iiroceediiif^s of, 

vole. L and ii. {1KJ2^2), rn* ; ditto lKi3, 67* ; 

ditto 1864, •'^7*. 
Canbridge Antiqoarian Society. Report, No. 

4,1864,9*. 
Chsa to r Architectural, Archoculoirkal. and 

Historic Society ProcccdingH, part 3, lK.Vi, 



Ethnological Society, Journal of, vol. iii, IH.>1, 

18*. 
Kilkenny Archsological Society, vul. ii, partH 

9 and 3, 9*; toI. iii, parts 1. 2, and 3. 'J(^ ; 

vol. lUiJMUt 4, 38* ; Tol. iii, parts ."i and A. hi*. 
Uvnpool Literary and l'hilos4>phicai Hocictv, 

prooeodings of, for lii.^:)J^t, lit*. 
Manchester and TJverpool Agricultural K{>- 

eletT, Journal of. 1K>1, :in*. 
Moifbik and Norwich Arclia-oloKical Societv, 

Tol. iT, part 3. 1H55, 2i*. 
Momiandie. Society of Antiquaries of, Me- 
moirs, ToL X, second HerioH, in 3 parts, 3i»*. 
Korthampton, York, Lincoln, ice, United 

Arehitactaral SociotieA, vol. iii, part 1, Ikvi, 

»•. 
Orieans, Society of Antiquuritn uf. Hnllotin, 

No. 19, part 4, for 1k'>i. :»-j*. 
Bootland, Society of Autiquarirs of, prucoed- 

Ings, parts 1 and 2. <J*. 
Statwiical Society. .louniul of, voN. i. to v.. 

91* ; vols. vi. to xvii., lit* ; iudfx to voIh i. 

to XT., 16*. 
TorkshirB i*hilosop]iiral Socif>ty, procecMliii).^ 

«r,v«a.i. iHw,.vj*. 

9. Jfapi, PUinMt IlluMtmtinns. Ittttoihtdft, Ar. 
▲ntMrraph letter*. fiu--Miiiii]<- •>!. :m*. 
Tlie ETeutii,No. l,1iulf-]M-iiii} iii>M-<))(ip"r,.>*. '< 
HandBillof 17«->H,:{:*. I 



India fiuildin^. plan nml cli-vni mtiH of, -.i»*. j 
Lancashire, Lei»fh'rt Mnp of Huiiiun ('uthi)lic j 

ChapeiN ill, 'JO*. 
LiT«trpool, Map of M)uth oiiil of town. Inni, I 

90*. I 

I«ivrrp(>ol,Cienfnil ^Tnp'-<>^. l7-.'-'>. shi rw>i> •] . ' 

I7«5, Kyi><«: 17rii». Peii\ , it-'.. K\. -. 1 :■•.■>. 

O'Connor; 17'W.CMntl' i . 1? »*..I..i.i. . Inh. 



(iri-gory ; 1807, Trougliton : 1807, Kayc; 
1814, Gore: 1816, Kaye; 1n21. Sherwood; 
1823, Walkers ; 18M, Sherwood ; 1K)8, Aus- 
ten ; 20*. 

(^bserratorv. f Jverpool. Photograph of, 60*. 

Prince of Wales ((ieo. iv.), account of his 
visit to Liverpool, 20*. 

Uiohard<«ou'rt Tablen of Decimal Coinage, 7*. 

Soddon, Hiomas, Protest of, 38*. 

St. Ueorge's Hall, Photograph of,dO* 

4. Bilh and Actt. 

Birkenheul Dock Rill, Proceeilinffs in Com 
niittee <if LonlH, 1814; Do. in Cominittei- of 
ConnnonH, 1844,57* ; Comparison of evidouco 
iu the Committee of Comuions, 8vo.. pamph. 
1844 ; 57*. 

Liveri»ool Roroui;h Fund Act, 1840, 57*. 
Bve Iaws, Draft of, with supple- 
ment, iKJli, 57*. 

-Clenyy Endowment Act, 1838, 57*. 



Dock Bill, 1K«; Minutes of Evi- 

dence on ditto, before Committeci* of Lonls 
niid CommiinH, 1h44 ; Bill witli additions. 
1HI5; Act, 1845,57*; Bill,1^48,Do. «ith MS 
itllenitiouM, 57*. 

Finspreventiou Bill, 1843; Ditto 



Hinendcil 1813; Abhiraci ol. 18^13; Act, l8i:) 
Bill, 1»44, 57*. ; 

— Health of Towns and Biiildiug lit- 



^nllntiolls Hili;iH.|i ; Act, 1H42; 57*. 

■ Improvement Bill, 1842; Act. 1842; 



Bill, lM«i.57*. 

Sanatijry Bill, iHlfi (2 copies) ; Heads 



of Do. 1810; Art, lH|r,; 57*. 

-WttterinK Bill, 1843 ; 57* 



MoiirbeHtnr. Bolton nml Burv Canal llailway 
A<t, IkU ; Dii.CiuialHii.l Itailway Act, IKJ2 ; 

Inquiry into the 'ronnak'e of Coal, Acc, IHIO; 

Suppli-njeiiliiry JleiMirt, iHlO; Cbur^'ei} to 
Hailwiiy Piix^enj.'*!--.. iHlO; ■',7*, 

Mersey CoUHenaney Act. iHii ; .'>7*. 

5. R'^wrin and Orn^ral AnHuals. 
Cbiunber of Conmieree, .ith Annual Report, 

lH.Vi ; M*. 
CnTYnr\\\\'M\, AceomitM of tin*, with tiu>ir 

TreaMirer, 18:1-1. •;i-. (2 e«.|)it.s), •:$«$, ",)H, ■:*!», 

•4(», (2 «M.pi«.h), '11, 42, ^.J. 44, 45 (i copici). 
Pi, 47 : .'»0*. 
DoelvH, l.ivi'rpiMil, AcoounL* of the Trustees 

of. IKH), ^W, ^I*. 40, 41. 42. 43, II,!.'), 46; 

5«l*. 

Cuniniittee.exiM'nditun' iif, l824-:i<t ; 57*. 

Sur\f>nr, BeiMirts of, iKhi, 12, '43, "44, 

•!.->, ^Ji-.. '.7 • 
Free Pnblie 1 Jbmry and Derby Museum, U<'- 

purt, lKV4 : U*. 
fjuly s ainl (ifiitlemiuiM l)iur>-. IKm; .Vi* 
Piilict' h'4tablihlinii'nt, LiVeriiKil. luid -late 

of Cnni*>. wiUi tabulur ri'tuni-i, fur 1^1:;, '4>'t, 
14, 4.^: 57*. 
Siiil.irH' lli.nie. R«>ptirt .»f l.«r l^VI ; 32*. 

iii'illiirl- N«-w Th'-iiin-» iif llii" l'niv»T«*f. "•. 
Bi-ll M I)i--.fi:i<l It t . •it'.liiliti •• (iiHiiit, 1***. 

tl.>.(i-,)Mi1t'l nil til.' IVir-rl.l!.i| V.lxi'. .»S«. 

Bi'tio] I -( A liiit III II b'lif.iitt \ ill.i. '.»*. 

Bi'uit >< l.t'tli-r- nil till- i.»ii.ii\ •! Ill* Mer 

SIV, lH». 

Biiilb< r I.'»\.', II l.itl. I. '»'*•. 

('ll.lMli.l'-> 1)1 .fiill! - •■ Ml I VI It '111*, -l'.<». 

CliiiotiM t-t - I.i-ih-r f.i ill' ^-••-iii\ 'f Villi 

fiuniii ■•, -il* 
<" ■:i.in"ii'f f'liini>-i j . ! .■,, I .»■• ■( I'l.iii i 



M* 



Directiout fit>m the Board of Health, 57*. 
Dobson on Ancient Hoosee at Preeton, SH*. 
Onuthani'tf ImpruTemeut« in the Lirerpool 

I)ock«». 56*. 
HarlaiidV Biography of John Jnst, 9*. 
Inmaii on Sn4^iitaneou» Coiiibiwtiuu. 30* 



Mamtt, F. P.. mnscologist, ITS ; plant named 

after him, 17^ 
Marsh, J. F., donor, 90», SC^ ; exhibiter, «7*, 40* ; 

papers by. 87*, 86. 
Maraion Hill, Northampton, e«meterie« at, 23, S5, 

39. 



Kendrirk's Warrington Wurthien, 2nd edition, Masks naed in Oennany to piiniah soldi«n, ft2. 



11*. 

Kouuedy, Jiidtre, on the Lost Tribes, 67*. 
tin the Origin of the Ameri- 

CAii IndiauH, 07*. 
LiverptM)! Boruugh Engineer, on the business 

of his BeiMutnient, IW7, 07*. 

interleaved wuh appendices, 

47*. 
Liverpool Bomngh Prison, Approval of In- 

Bi>eotor'H Keoomineudation, IH47, A7*. 
Maclviirs notea ref>iM'Cting certain of his 

deceased kindred, SO*. 
MiKsiouanr Efforts, Hints respecting, 58*. 
MiKtrp, Morris, Protest and Coonter-atate- 

ment, W*. 
RathlMme*s Comparative Statement of the 

Pecinial System**, 7*. 
Rawlinson'n lieport, respecting Maldon, 0*. 

' respecting Middleton, 20*. 

Saiisom 8 Letter to Sir Robert Peel, 18*. 
Sniitli's C. K., opinions and testimonies, 57*. 
\^'aldi«>*!» ritinisto Manifestation of Ood, 31*. 
Wilkinsons life and WriUngs of Dalton, 7*. 

Lancashire Geometers, 7*. 
» MenioiroftheRev.J.Lawson,7*. 

on Bisectant Axes, 7*. 
-l*apers on Circles of Tangential 



Bstio, 7*. 
LiohAeld, braiiks in nse at, 64. 
Uddenlale, W. exhibiter, .'H)*. 
Limit of crvMtallization, Vi!*. 
Limit of Society, local, fi©*. 
Lindeuschmit, the brothers, 31. 
Linen, use of col>alt in, 41. 
Linton, r«»meterv at, 84, 39. 
List of the nifmiH>r>«, 11*. 
Literary ami Phi1osi>])hical Society, ita delay on 

the Hubji'ct of union, 1*, 2*n ; donor, 16*. 
literary Sucietv, toue of at Warrington, 83. , 

LiTKRATr&K. division of, 40* ; meetings,?*, 11* 

2l*,33*,3l>*,.M*. 
*' I Jvarp<H)l Apollonios," analysis of ita contenta 
IM, 157. ' 

Liverp<H>l Charities, what, 83* ; incoma of fh>m 

sul^riptions, 3:)*. 
LivKKrt>oi. Pottery, Arcouirr op, 178. 
LiveriMwl, arrival of potters at, 801 ; town daes 

paid on pottery, 178. 
Llama, n>preHentation of, 899. 
Lloyd. J. Buck, Mayor, presiding, 4*n. 
Ix>cal taxation, 47*. 

Londml>orough, Lord, 17, 31, 83 ; donor, 51* ; hia 
invefitigatious, 8; poasesaes the Nurambeiig 
mask, 08. 
lAnulon, John«ton'8 opinion of, 57, 
liondiuif'res, battle axe fVom, 38. 
]rfU)^niovilli>, Mra., Hoylake antiquiiiea lent by, 

4»n. 
lA)nl, Lieut, W., exhibiter, 51*; paper by, 835. 
Lu{lwigH<>u, J. H., translations by, 33*. 

M 

MncGowan, John, hi^ curiona writings, 88. 
Martit>. B. A., donor, 5H* ; exhibiter, 58*. 
Ma*niit>re, Dr., 0*. 
Miunii tisni. terrestrial, 44*. 
Maii>«n«'lil, Arch, and hiH fallows, 809. 
Maiki>liall, cemetery at, 39. 



Mason, W. I., donor, 9*. 

Masaie, Rev. W. H., 884. 

Ma^rials, classification of, 49*. 

" Mathematical Companion,** contributors to, 151. 

Mathematical periomcala, 144,145. 

** Mathematical Bepoaiiory," Swale conlribator 

to. 149. 
Malnemaliciana of Yoriiahire, 146. 
Mather, John, donor, 80*, A«* ; miniatures lent 

by,4*n, 
Mayer, Joseph, 34, S5 ; distribates pamphlets, 

4*n ; donor, 56*: exhibiter, 18*, 51*; hismnseum, 

889 ; his offer, 3*n ; address to, 5*n ; reply by, 

6*n ; Hoylake antiquities lent by, 4*n ; paper 

by, 178 ; referred to. 51*. 
Mayor of Liverpool, chairman, 4*n. 
Mayor of Over. 34* ; hia duties snd privileges, 34*. 
Mayence, glass worka at, 33. 
Mazer boiri, 0*n ; inscription on, 6*n. 
McQuie, Peter B.. chairman, 11* ; exhibiter, 38*, 

39*, 51*. 
Mediocrity, characteristic of the age of James I, 
I 51. 

Meetings monthly, 8*n. 
Meeting rooms, 8*n, ft*. 
Melboume, map of, 10*. 

Mbmbirs Ekbollbd. 

1. Homotrm y,— Babtagton, C. C.,5* ; Brewster, 
Sir David, 5* ; Clarke, Joseph, W ; Qnj, 
Dr.d* ; Latham, Dr.. 5*: Msrchlson, Sir 
Boderick,5* ; Bosss, the Earl of, 5* ; Owen, 
Profeasor, 6* ; PldlDps^Prof^«sor, 5* ; Sa- 
bine, Colonel, 5* ; Sedgwick, r ro fe es or,5* ; 
Whewell, Dr., 5* ; Wright, llionMS, 5*. 

8. OrtffiNUir,— Browne, O. M., ST* ; Comber, 

Thomsa,56*; Crosae, J. N.,as*; Harding. 

Augustus, 99* ; HindeJIev. Kdmund, 50* ; 

MeUing, Thomaa, 50* : BiauDsr^. O^ 9^ ; 

Underwood, Ber. C. W., 93* ; ITsrtKUtan. 

Thomaa,50*. 
Members honorary. S*, 9*n. 
Members, liat of, 11*. 
Members, number of, 9*. 
Merchant taikMra* comp«nr, anns oL 180. 
MercIa, cemeteries in, 90; Bsium hoiial places 

in, 84. 
Merovingian coins, 81. 
Metcalf, Captain, 183. 
Meteorok>gy, local, 44*. 
Mentmore, cemetnry at, 85,90. 
Middleton, JaoMS, 19*. 
Middleton Moor, ccBMtMy ^ ^ 
Millaenss ** Praxia,** 03. 
Mihter, W., exhibiter. 0* ; paper by, 8*. 
Milnes, Monckton, MJP., 4*. 
MiLTOx, Mss. EuBABBTB, IxTinomT ov £*• 

PBCTS, 87*. 

Miltons's opinion of Cowley, Oi. 

Miltons sesl, 9S*« 

Mineral undnatiy, 45*. 

Mineralogy, locsl, 44*. 

MinahnlM»^lpl>.ft><lMronCillQD*Bwidow,«7^ 

Minster, cemetery st, 90. 

MiscBLLAKBons Mbbtivm, IB*, 80^,90*, 58*. 

Mimrions, distsnt,98*. 

Missions, home, 98*. 

MoQart, Mr., Us ezhlbUkiM, 810L 

Moore, Moms, donor^ OV*. 
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Mmm, TbomM, thtSmuaxt I*. 
VooTO, Ber. Thomu, 6*, 40* ; paper by. IS*. 
Moral tndning, an olueot with deaf and dumb. 131. 
Mortinkar,Dr. Cromwell, 3, 6 ; his erroneous views, 

MMHriaa, West Kizkby, 16*. 

j|iOltlMilUIII|M*II« 

Moflira OqUw to liTarpool, notice of pottery, 187 

MoaaPottary.lOO 

Mowsa, local, few known hitherto, 173. 

MnachyProfcaeor.essayon chronological erss, 33*. 

Maiehuon, Sir Boderick, honorary member, 5*n. 

Mamy, Ber. Dr., of West Kirkby, 13*. 

MuasuM, AODinoNS to. 

Celt, bronxe, ftvm Kinderton, 39*. 

Malleas, penorated stone, 9*. 

llortariom, finom Castle Northwich, 20*. 

Padlock, firom Braga, in Portagal, 32*. 

Pliotognq;»h8, rarious, 60*. 

Planta, collection of, for Uerbarinm, 58*. 
Mnainm of Society, 40* ; condition of, 1*. 

N 

If am* of the Society, S*n. 

Napolaoii miniatores, 4*n ; tract descriptive of, 

Vetonl history, soggestive, 223. 

Kavieola, various species examined, 170, 177. 

Mavifati<m, external, 47*. 

Maeklaees. baxon, 14. 

llaedlea. Saxon, 16. 

Msele'a lectures quoted, dOn. 

Nattis,Dr.,118, 118n. 

Kania Britannica, 7. 

Nofilla, Hon. Mr., 83, 94, 96, 28, 35. 

Nawaik, eemetenr at, 24, 31#. 

HafWcastlo-apon-Tyne, branks in use at, 04. 

Ifewiiian, Sunuel, concordance, 33*. 

Ilawtoii, Bev. Mr., 13* 

Niekid, oaes of, 40. 

Kiehols, Mr., 23. 

Nicholson, Bichard, 146. 

liizon the Cheshire prophet, where bom, 36*. 

Norfolk and Norwich Aroheeological Society, 

doiior,Sl*. 
Northfleet, Saxon remains at, 8, 39. 
Norway, cobalt found in, 41. 
NoeltMrte form of snow crystal, 120. 
Numbers of persons deaf and dumb, 132. 

NOBBMBSaO, OaOT£«QUB MASX OF P0NI8BNBNT 
AT, 01. 

Nuremberg, instrmnents of punishment at, 63 ; 

BMSk. how procured, 62. 
Nuremberg tokeus, 216. 
Nutcrackers, peculiar, 9*. 

O 

OaB P4KBLS, DBSCBIPTION OP, 10*. 

Olnections annwered, (H)*. 

Objects of deaf and dumb institutions, 129, 130. 

Object of the Historic Society. 41*. 

Objects of Society, genera], 69*. 

Oblations. West Kirkby, 10*. 

Oblique light, how best applied, 176. 

Observation combined, importance of, 127. 

•• Ombro," exhibited, 2*I*. 

Ores for cobalt, three kinds, 41. 

Orography, local, 42*. 

Ossuaries, found, 6. 

Oaengell, fibula from, 33 ; gold coin from, 21 ; 

Saxon remains at, 8, 'M ; scales and weights 

fWMn. 2U ; skeMonn at, 22. 
Onlton, descent of, 36*. 
Over CrtMM, 34*. 

OVBB.DrscaiPTtOKOP THE PaBISU AXO CHL'BCU 

OP. 33*. 



Over, different spelliaga of the word, 93*. 

" Over," in composition of geographical terms, 34*. 

Owen, ProfcMor, honorary member, 5*n. 

P 

Paalstab, curious, 9*. 

Padlock, ancient, 9*. 

Panels, curious, 9* ; description of, 10*. 

Paper circulated, 41*. 

Paper^ use of cobalt in, 41. 

Paradise Lost, appeared when, 60. 

Parish of West Kirkby, value of, 12*. 

Partridges, various in this country, 220. 

Pauperism, details ol 47*. 

Pearce. Rev. Dr., of West Kirkby, 12*. 

Pearsall, Edmund, 34*. 

Pecuniary aids to Priestley, 77. 

Pclz Nickel, a German personification, 40. 

Pennington's blue colour, history of, 106» 190; 
his bouse, 200 ; his works, 195, 196. 

Percivall, Dr. Thomas, his birthplace, 86. 

Phillips, Professor, honorary member, 60n. 

Philbamiouic hall, soiree at, 4*n. 

Physical Oeograpliv, 42*. 

Picti, 100, IU4, 107.* 

Pid^eon, H. C, paper by, 42*. 

Pigou in Burgundy, contemplated settlement at, 
09 

Piscina in Leyland Church, 19*. 

IMns, Saxon, 16. 

Plane triangles, many problems respecting, 151. 

Plants lo8t to a district, 166; new ones intro- 
duced, 106. 

Podinore, Mr., 191, 193. 

Police, organization of, 48*. 

Poole, John, 6* ; exhibiter, 8*, 16*, 50*. 

Pomfrvt, included in Johnson's lives, 55. 

Popular statements respecting birds, 2^. 

Population of Over, 37*. 

Portraits of Milton, 28* . their value, 28*. 

Pothouse lane, where, 189. 

Potters' song, 196. 

Pottery oven still existin*^ in Shaw's Brow, 190. 

l'otter>-, 8axon, IH 23, 24 ; Roman, 18. 

Powder proof solid lock, b*. 

Preston Guild Rolls, description of, subscribed 
for, tUf. 

Pretyuiaii, Bishop, his opinion of Priestley, 69. 

Priestley, Dr., Liu birth, parentage, religious 
viewH, &c.. tjrt, 07 ; corre«<pondence of, 66 ; in- 
ventory of furniture, 94 ; remits money ta 
France. 06 ; loHeti it, iH\ ; his death, 80. 

PrieHtley, Henrv, his death, 76, 76. 

PrieHtley, Mrs.,l)er deMh, 76. 

Pnibiis, coin4 of, 6. 

Produce of colialt, 4.1. 

Providential InMtitutions,48*. 

PkIMITIVK IMIAUI1ANT8 UP GBBAT BBITAIB AWft 

lRKLA!irD,31*. 

Printintf, cimt of, in America, 7H. 

Public Institutions tor deaf and dumb, 141. 

Public W(.rkrt. 46*. 

Punishment of scolds originated, 61. 



Queenboroughfield. cemetery at, 25, 98. 
Questions answered by Swale, 146. 

B 

Raffles, Rev. Dr., letter in bin poasassioo, 9001 

Railways, their importance, 46*. 

Rain RsugeH, various, 16*, li* ; position of, 10*. 

Rain.fall, 1«*, 17*. 

Rain-pall at WABaixoTOK, 16*. 

Rathboue, Theodore W., duiior,7*. 
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lUifsbon, curioat innirumeuUi of piuiiabmeut at, 
<». 

Rats, various kinds of, in this ooantry, 224. 

Rawlinson, Robert, donor, 9*, 20*. 

Bayed oryutals, 116. 

Beay. Thomas, H*. 

Keculyer, cemetery at, 30 ; glass goblet foond at, 
32. 

Reeks. Thoma«, his work Imperfect, 178. 

Rees, William, exhlbiter, 38*. 

Registers of Over, 37*. 

Reugion, appliances of, 49*. 

Religious objects, 22*. 

Beliques of ancient English poetry, effects of, 56. 

Reluctance of Parents to educate their children, 
133. 

R^rt for 1853^, 1*. 

Retirement of Ouy Oreen, 180. 

Reynard the fox, allusions to, 9*, ID*, 11*; legend 
of, 10* ; representation of, 10*, H*. 

Rhodes, Dand, memoranda of, 909. 

Richardson, Samuel, account of travels, 38* ; 
donor, 7*, 8*. 

Richardson, Thomas, 15*. 

Rifle, Ben tley's revolving, 16*. 

RigoUot, Dr., 31 ; important discovery by, 38*. 

Rimmer, Henry George, elected ord. mem., 20* ; 
exhibitor, 88*, 50*. 

Ring, curious, with toad and snake, 214. 

Rivers of Lancashire and Cheshire, their value, 
43*. 

Roads, township, 46*. 

Robson, John, exhibiter, 9* ; paper by, 99. 

Rochester, Saxon romainH at, 8, 39. 

Roffers, E. O., exhibitfr, .W*. 

Roue, Mr., 20, W2 ; Saxon remains found by, 8. 

Roman bcMul, 9* ; cemetery, 4 ; coins found, 4 ; 
diUo pottery^ 4; kointrterion, 5; money, re- 
mained long m circulation, 20 ; structures, an- 
cient, 211; tumuli. 2. 

Romans, little known in popular tradition, 2. 

Boscoe, Mr., taste for botany formed where, 84. 

Bosse, the earl of, honorary member, 5* n. 

Boss' lens used for snow cryHtalB, 1 15. 

Bosson, John, grandson of Mr. Chaffers, 104. 

Bothley Temple, cemetery at, 25, 39. 

Bubus. several new species of, 1H6. 

Buncom, arrival of potters at, 209. 

Badhall, Abraham, 15*. 

Bodstone, cemetery at, 39. 

Bonic calendara, 82*. 

Bunningdown Idln, 42. 

Bnpert, Prince, wood from his cottage, 0* n. 

BusselLMr., had possession of a forged letter, 68. 

Byder. Thomas B., donor, 3^*. 

Bylanas, Thomas O., exhlbiter, 50* ; papers by, 
16*, 113. 

Ryley, John, 146. 

8 

Sabine, Colonel Edward, hon. mem., 5* n. 

Saoheverell, Mr., fast sermon by,:)H*. 

Sadler, John, sen., account of, 184. 

Sadler, John, jun., not a freeman, 184 ; his dis- 
covery of printing on pottery, 1H5; his death 
and burial place, 187. 

Safes, improvements in construction of, 8*. 

Safks, various improvemekts in, 8*. 

Bailh>n Walden, allusion to name, 222. 

Salt, its various uses, 46*. 

Salt mines In Cheshire, 44*. 

Saltzburg, instruments of punishment at, 63. 

Sandby, cemetery at, 24, 39. 

Sanitary Institutions, 49*. 

Sansom, Rev. John, donor, 18* ; paper by, 21 •. 



Sansom, Thomas, 51* ; donor, 18*, 58* ; exhibitor 
58*, 16* ; paper by, 173. 

Sawley, Rev. Henry, 14*. 

Saxons, 100, 104. 

Saxon beads, 14 ; bowls, tec., 18, 10; bocklee, 11 ; 
chfctelaine, 14, 15 ; eombs,15, 16; oommsroe, 34 ; 
corpse, mode of interment, 9 ; ear-picks and 
tooth-picks, 15; ear-rings, 14; graves, many 
opened, ; hair-pins, 14 ; jewellery, 14 ; keys, 
16; necklaces. 14 ; needles, 16; pins, 16; sword, 
9 ; portions of, 9, 10 ; handle, 9n., 10. 

Saxons, derivation of term, 10. 

Saxons, settled where. 25. 

Saxony, cobalt found in, 41. 

Scarabei, various, 233, 234. 

Scales, Saxon, 20. 

Soarvity of insects, 230, MO, Ul 

Sceattas, 21. 

Seconds in blues, 47. 

Schools at Waverton, 55*. 

SoiBKCE, division of, 40* ; meetings, 7*, 16*, 96*, 
37*. 50*, 56*. 

SCIKNCE IN LaXGASHIKS AMD CHBSHI&S, 42*. 

Scold's bridle, 61. 

Scoresby on snow crystals, 115, 118, 123. 

Scoti, 1U6. 

Scotland, society of antiquaries of, donor, 9*. 

Scriptural poetry, Cowley's opinion of, 60. 

Seacombe. pottery at, S07. 

Seal of Milton, 28*. 

Searby, cemetery at, 94, 30; ottjects discovered 
at, 28. 

Seax, what. 10. 

Sections of the sodety, 2*n, 3*. 

Sedgwick, Professor, hon. mem., 5* n. 

Selzen, cemetery at, 31 ; glass veasel Ibund at, 
32; flbulsBfrom,33. 

Serpents, and charming, S19. 

Session, working of, W*. 

Seventh session, experience or 41*. 

Sexes, separation of in Leyland church, 19*. 

Hexna, who, 100. 

Shakspeare excluded flrom Johnson's Lives, 56 ; 
a favomrite with Charles I., 50 n.; quotation 
fh>m respeotinff dog, 218 ; quotation from ree- 
pecting toad, 211. 

Shaw. Alderman Thomas, 189. 

Shaw s Brow, position of pottery, 49 ; pot woriu 
in. 181, 190. 

Shefford, cemetery at, 94, 90. 

Shields, umbos of, 10. II ; handle of, 11. 

Shillitoe, J., 166, 166, 169, 170, 171. 

Shot, what. 43. 

Kibertswold, buckle from, 19 ; cemetery at, 6. 38 ; 
chatelaine from. 15; hair-pins fh>m, 14 ; Saxon 
ear-rings from, 14. 

Sign language, its poverty, 134. 

Signatures of several mitbematioians, 145, 146. 

SitUngboume, cemetery at, 8, 38. 

Skates of bone, 228. 

Skeletons, Saxon, positions of, 99, 

Skelhom, Wm., 168, 169, 170, 171. 

Skin of toad, cast, 219 n. 

Slade, Canon, of West Kiikby, 13*, 15*. 

Smalts, use of cobalt in, 41. 

Smallwood, Dr., his researches, USn. 

Smith and Beck, accuracy of their glaases, 174. 

Smith, C. Roach, 16, 93. 98, 29, 30. 35; donor. 
9*, 51*, 57* ; present at barrow digging, 8; re- 
ferred to, 51* ; his researohee, 994, 995. 

Smith, his description of Over, ai* ; remarks on, 
35*. 

Snail, edible, found near Roman remains, 331, 
2:)2. 

Snail, garden, 926. 

Snow crystals visible to eye, 119. 
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Svowi A«D Show Obtstalu 4t Warbinoton, 

UM.113. 
Snow Dteqaent in the polar regionB, 136; its ap- 

paanmoe.lJM. 
SodetA AnuuBoIoglqae d'Orleans, donor, 32*. 
Boehrtf of Antiquaries, Normandy, donor, 39*. 
8oA Mlled birds, their food, S41. 
BoiivA to British Assooiation, 4* n., 6* n. 
flolUtt, Mr^ his condenser, 175. 
Sophoclee, tcene flrom a tragedy of, 81 . 
Bonldam, cemetery at, 2ft, 39. 
South Care, cemetery at, 39. 
C^pecr of brass, skill in casting, 33*. 
flpeias, Hungarian. 48. 
Speed, aource of his materials, 31*. 
Bpenaer. excluded from Johnson's liveR, 56. 
Bpiritnai training, an object with deaf and damb, 

131, 13S. 
Spoken languaffe precedes written, 138. 
Spmt, Bishop, nis life of Cowley, 53. 
8L Acheol, diacoTery at, 38*. 
St. Andrew's, martyrs brauk at, 04. 
St. George and Dragon, legend of, 10*. 
St- George's Dock, tide gauge at, 335. 
St. Oborob's Hall, place of meeting, 7*. 
SL Helens, pottery manufacture at, 30/. 
8L Margaret's on the Cliff, Saxon barrows at, 7. 
St. Wer^:gh, Abbot of, patron of W. Kirkby, 13*. 
SCafliBrdahire, branks in use at, M. 
Standlow, cemetery at, 39. 
Stttker, Hugh, tomb of, 36*. 
Btatistlcal 8<iciety. donor, 16*, 31*. 
Statistical Society s Jonmnl, part pnrchaned, 91*. 
SCatUatlcs of the Deaf and Dumb, l37, 138, 139. 
Staimton, cemetery at, 34, 39. 
Slephenatm, G. W., paper by, 16*. 
Stetktta centre in snow orystali, 133. 
Stewart, J. G., donor, 81* ; exhibitor 38*. 
Ston^lioiise, James, 6* ; donor, 30* ; communi- 

oatkm by, 87* ; exhibitor 10*, 30*, 33*, 53* ; 

paper by. S3*. 
Stone beads, 90. 
Stow Heath, fibuls from, 26, 37 ; cemetery at, 31, 

99. 
Stroud, Saxon remains at, 8, 39. 
"Stadent." the, a livorpool publication, IW. 
SnlsJeets in which Priestley wan eminent, (i7. 
Sabecribers to only one charity, 34* ; to several. 



Soparimpoeed hexatfon in snow cryRtaU, ISO. 

Sopoly 01 teachers for deaf and dumb. III. 

Sumoe of Lancashire and Cbnnbiro, 43*. 

Satton heath, manufactory at, 40. 

Swaffham, cemetery at, 94, 39. 

SwAi^, John Hbxbt, Account of uis lifb and 

WBinvos. 143. 
Swale, his birth, education, early vcarH, 141 ; in 

liTeipool, 149; his occupationR, laHt illness, 

and death, 158, 159. 
Swale'a mannaoripts, contents of, 160, 101, 163, 

lea. 

Swodan, eobalt found in, 41. 

SwlBO. naes of. 814 n. 

Sworoa, two kinds found in Ireland. 31*. 

Syraeoae, prince of, vam> in his ]iosHC8sion, Hi. 

SyaUm, cemetery at, 39. 

T 

Taff of a belt. 17. j 

Talbot, de Malahide, Lonl, 1* ii ; rc<'fiv('t mazer , 
bowl. 6* n. ! 

Taxation, local. 47*. 
Taylor, Dr., residence of, *M. 
Te u aa t rial Magnftisiii. 14". 
TenMtrial Physics, t:)*. 
Terrier, We«t Kirkby, Hi*. 



Tlieoilosius, his acts, 100. 

Thom, Dr., chairman, 7*, 7*. 9*, 18*. S(;*, 31*, 26*, 

26*, 33*, 37*, 38*. 39*. 39*, 50*, 61*, 50*, 50*; 

donor. 30*, 81*: exhibitor, 37*; his paper on 

churches and chapels, 7*. 
Thornton, Henry, his experience. 130. 
Thoulouse, address to Pnestloy ibim, 70. 
Tide Gauob, results of self-ueoistebino, 

235. 
Tiff exhibited, 7*. 
Tiles for fire-places, 201. 
TitbeB, 47*. 
Toad, the, its eyes, 214 ; superstitions respecting, 

214, 215 ; not ugly, 211 ; nor venomous, 213. 
Toad and Snake, anecdote of, 213. 
Toothpicks, Saxon, 15. 
Tortoise-shell ware, 200. 
Torture, purposes of its application, 04. 
Tottley John, 15*. 

Trsfrioal ngc, ite character for writing, 50. 
Traveller s song, lOl. 
Treasurers List, 33*. 
Tremworth Down, cemetery at. 4. 
'IVevor, Thomas, of West Kirkby, 12*. 
Triads, peculiarities of, 103. 
Troy<)n,M.,31. 

" Tumbler," origin of wonl, 18. 
Tumuli, common, 1 ; pre-Christian, 1 ; many de. 

stroyed, 1 ; opened, 1,4; supposed origin of, 2. 
Turner, Rev. WUUam, 80. 
Tweezers, Haxon, l.'i. 
Twisted cnpj*, IH. 
Two hundred schools for education of deaf and 

dumb, 143. 

U 

Ulysses, figure of, 81, 82. 

Underwood, Kev. Charles W., elected ord. mem., 

33*. 
Union of Learned Societies, 1*, 2*. 
United Societies of Northampton. &c., donor. 58*. 
Unpopularity of Priestley, 79 ; how he riewed it, 

7H, 79. 
Unis found, 33. 
Umbos of shield, 10, 11. 

V 

Vallance, Mr., Saxon remains by, 8. 
Van Zoelon, Johannes, tomb of, 15*; was pro- 
bably in Schomherg's anny, 15*. 
Task csiqi b i.n Mb. Maters Mosbcn, 81. 
Vats, Saxon, 19. 
Viaducts, local, 47*. 
Vice-Prcsidonu, official, 2* n. 

W 

Wakefield, Gilbert, bis house, 90. 
WnlHingham, cemetery at, 21, 39. 
Walton on Tltames, scold's bridle at, 61. 
Warbnrton, Thomas, electefi oni. mem.. 56*. 
Warrington Academy, 83 ; distinguished stadenta 

of. K). 
Warrington Bridge, only pass over Mersey, 87. 
Warrivotox, old, a mornixo's bamblb IX, R8. 
Warrington, rain fall at, 16*. 
Warwick Castle, rib at. 326. 
Warwick-ihire. Saxon interments in, 24, .19. 
Wa«hinKtoii, George, seat tif his ancostry, 35*. 
Wattn inrluib^il in Johnson h liven, .Vi. 
WaVFHION, P%ROf-UlAL .\olES RaNrKCTIXO.58*. 
WeapoiiH, un)np of, lo. 
WeilgwiMMl'H inipnivoments, 1^A: bin ware sent to 

I.iveqHHtl to |»o printcfl, ]hn ; hi* arr|ualntancfl 

with I*ri''-<tley, fV.4 ; hi>« leltem, oiioutionH (hmi. 

IHK, 1K» ; hii« ti>«tim<uiy U) ChafTem, 193. 
Wcmhl-t. fnim Kuman cuin«. 3i>. 
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Welford, oemetary at, 90. 

Welsh dishes, 901. 

Welsh triads, two qnoted, 103. 

Welsh writings, their inflaence, 101 ; of donbtfdl 

authority, 101. 
Wenham, Mr., some microphotographs by, dO*. 
West Kisbt, dbscriptiox op. It*. 
West Saxons, cemeteries of, UO. 
Whewell, Rer. Dr., honorary member, 5* n. 
Whitehead, J. W., donor, 9* ; exhibiter, 56*. 
Whitley. John, 146 ; letter to, 147. 
Wight, Isle of, discoveries in, 27 n, 37. 
Wigston Great, cemetery at, 29, 39. 
Wilbraham Little, fibula from, 36 ; bucket from, 

30; urn from, f4 ; cemetery at. Si, 39 ; ottjects 

found at, S8. 
Wilbraham Great, cemetery at, 94, 39. 
Wilkinson, Thomas T.. communication from.59* ; 

donor, 7*, A6* : exhibiter, 56* ; paper by, 143. 
Wilkinson^fr., letter to, 66. 
WUUams, Thomas, 16.^, 166, 167, 168, 170. 
WUliamson, Mr., of West Kirby, 13*. 
Williamson's Mercantile register quoted, 206. 
Wilson, Daniel, erroneous views of, 11. 
Wilson, Professor, his opinion of Johnson's oriti> 

cisms, 54. 
Wilson Willism, Warrington, 160. 
Winged crystals, 116. 
Winghan, exploration at, 8, 38. 
IX^nster, cemetery at, 39. 
Witeh's bridle, 63. 



Wittenham, Long, cemetery at, 25. 39. 

Wolf, common in ancient times, 227. 

Wombwell's elephant, 222. 

Wood, John Nelson, donor, 37*. 

Woodnesborough, Saxon remains at, 8. 

Worcester, branks in use at. 64. 

Words in order of signs, 135. 

Words used like pictures or signs. 130. 

Wordsworth's description contrasted with John- 
son's, 54 ; his opinion of Cowlev, 52. 

Woorsae's description of Royal Museum, 33* 

Wright, John, 31*. 

Wright, Thomas, honorary member, 5* n ; his 
offer, 3* n ; paper by, 4* n, 6* n ; his views con- 
tested, 31* ; present at barrow digging, 8 ; his 
paper, 1. 

Wroe, Dr. of West Kirkby, 12*. 

Wylie, Mr. 24,31,35. 



Xanten, discoveries at, 29. 

T 

Talden, includ^l in Johnson's lives, 55. 

Yates, Joseph B., donor. M*. 

Yorksiiire Fhiloeophical Society, donor, 56*. 



Zsffer blues, 40, 43 ; mixing of, 43. 
Zaffer ore, cobalt found in, 41. 
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HISTOEIC SOCIETY 



OF LANOASHIBB AND OHBSHIKB. 



i. 



Sodety was founded June 20tb, 1848, at a public meeting, held in the Collegiate 
liTerpool, the Worshipful the Mayor in the Chair. Its original Oljaot waa, 
•oUaetlag, arranging, and publishing, to illustrate all such subjects as are ootmeeted 
fhe General lUstory of the two counties. 

wj^ y^Iha otjeets and operations of the Society were extended, from local and ipeelal to 
» AmrI, August 80th, 1894 ; so that it now coTers the whole field of intellectual inquiry. 
^ Vk$ prinflipal subjects have been classed under the following three general beads :— 

^ ^ -^ Ir— Abohjboloot ; — ^including Archaeology in general, with a particular reference 

^^ * to the History and Antiquities of Lancashire and Cheshire. 

JL — ^Litbaatusb; — ^including Literature, Criticism, and the Fine ArCi; with 
^ ■ Topography and Statistics. 

^; IIL — Scibvob; — ^including Abstract Science, Natural History, Experimental Phi- 
losophy, and Practical Mechanics. 

Betides the usual ofScers, there are eighteen ordinary members of Council. These 
■t difided into three Committees of six each, corresponding with the three sections, 
■id baTing charge of Archeology, Literature, and Science respectirely. Each of the 
Saotfona meets monthly during the Session, Le., from the 18th of October to the 
mUdih of May. Meetings are also held, from time to time, of a Miscbllavbovs* 
chaiaieter ; to afford opportunity for brief descriptions of objects illustratire of antiquity, 
■BtnrBl history, arts, manufactures, manners and customs; for the reading and 
di a otts a ion of papers connected witli more than one of the sections; and for the intra- 
dostion of subjects of general interest, at which an unubually large number of fiaitoni 
a^gfat desire to be present. 

Since the Society was founded, it has issued a Tolume of Transactions annually ; and 
by the present Laws, it must continue to do to. From the Toluntary labour expended in 
tbeir preparation, the intriusic value of the matter, and numerous don ationa of plates 
firom members and others, tliese volumeH have attracted considerable attention, and havp 
glren a much greater return to tlie members than the amount of aubteription would 
otherwise have entitled ihem to. 

During the short period of seven years, the Society has succeeded in formfng an 
interesting Librart and Museum. The Town Council have kindly expreesed their 
readiness to set apart sufficient space for both, so soon as it can be spared, in eonnedkm 
with the Free Public Library and Museum. The collection is very varied in efaaraeier ; 
embracing Books, Manut»cript9, Maps, Autographs, Drawings, Pnnte, PaintingB, Anti* 
qoitise. Curiosities, Articles of Manufacture, Objects of Natural History, 3f odele, Sped- 
of Ancient and Medieval Art, d:c., &c. 



The Members of the Society pay on election an Entrance Fee of a Guinea. JTislrfi el 
Kembers, (via. those having addresses in Liverpool, or residing within aem adlea of 
die Town Hall,) pay a subscription of a Guinea annually, and Son-rtmdtmt Meesbere of 
Hetf^-Ouinea. Any one may become a Life Member by paying ten eneh 
eidaelve of the Entrance Fee, in a single eom. 
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CONTENTS OF VOLUME I. 

Papers marked tkuB [*] are lUustrated. 

Inaugural Address, by Dr. Home, Hod. Sec. ; On the best mode of carrying out tbe 
Objects of tbe Society, by H. C. Pidgeon, Esq., Hon. Sec. — Primeval^ Bomatif and 
^Anglo-Saxon Periods. Account of an Anglo-Roman Fibula, found near Cbester,* with 
remarks on Fibulas, by H. C. Pidgeon, Esq.; On a Quern, recently presented to the 
Society, and on Hand Mills in general,* by Dr. Hume ; Note on Two Roman Bricks, 
found at Tetton Hall Farm, Cheshire; On the Roman Roads in Lancashire, witli a 
particular account of the Tenth Iter of Antoninus, by J. Just, Esq. ; Notice of Recent 
Discoveries, at Chester,* in a Letter from William Ayrton, Esq. ; Note on tlie XXth 
Legion ; On Ancient Shoes, as used in this and other parts of the Country,* by 
J. Mayer, F.S.A., Hon. Curator ; On the Reading of the Lancaster Runic Inscription, by 
J. Just, Esq. ; On the British Urns foand at West Kirkby, * by J. Mayer, F.S.A., Hon. 
Curator. — Afediaval Period. Memoranda relating to Lancaster Castle, in connexion 
with the presentation of Two IMctures, painted previous to the alterations, commenced 
in the year 1780,* by Edward Iliggin, Esq. — Church Kotes^ Ac. Notice of a Monumental 
Brass, to the memory of Mr. Lingard, in the Parish Church of Warmingham, by the 
Rev. G. Clayton, M.A. ; Description of the Old Church of WDmslow, in Cheshire, and 
its Monuments, by R. Brooke, F.8.A. ; On the Ruined Chapel at Lydiate, Co. Lancaster,* 
by W. J. Roberts, Esq. — Historical DocumentSf dr. Reasons offered to the Public why 
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